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N entering upon this difficult and 

momentous question I trust that 
I shall have the credit, in an as- 
sembly like this, of being actuated 
solely by a sense of duty to the 
Church of which I have the honour 
to be a dignitary, and with a deep 
conviction that I have at heart the 
most profound regard for what I 
consider to be her real and lasting 
interests. I look to her influence 
and perpetuity as of equal import- 
ance to the welfare of this country 
and of Christendom. 

I must, however, request your in- 
dulgence if, being more of a writer 
than a public speaker, being sensible, 
too, that the questions on which I 
am about to enter, require, beyond 
all others, the utmost nicety and 
precision of language, I may be per- 
mitted to refer more frequently to 
my notes than is the practice, I 
may say the enviable privilege, of 
more accomplished and finished 
orators. 

And if I venture to question the 
expediency, the wisdom, I will say 
the righteousness (that word con- 
tains in itself and overrides both the 
former) of retaining subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles as obliga- 
tory on all clergymen, I do so, not 
from any difficulty in reconciling 
with my own conscience what, 
during my life, I have done more 
than once, but from the deep and 
deliberate conviction that such sub- 
scription is altogether unnecessary 
as a safeguard for the essential doc- 
trines of Christianity, which are 
more safely and fully protected by 
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other means. It never has been, 
is not, and never will be a solid 
security for its professed object, the 
reconciling or removing religious 
differences, which it tends rather to 
create and keep alive; is embarras- 
sing to many men who might be of 
the most valuable service in the 
ministry of the Church; is objec- 
tionable as concentrating and en- 
forcing the attention of the youngest 
clergy on questions, some abstruse, 
some antiquated (more of this here- 
after), and in themselves at once so 
minute and so comprehensive as to 
harass less instructed and profound 
thinkers, to perplex and tax the sa- 
gacity of the most able lawyers and 
the most learned divines. 

At the same time, no one can ad- 
mire more than I do the wonderful 
wisdom, skill, I had almost said 
dexterity, with which the framers of 
our Articles, living, as they did, in 
an atmosphere of fierce controversy, 
treated the most profound, and 
abstruse, and agitated theological 
questions; the signal moderation 
with which they wound their way 
through subjects bristling with dif- 
ficulties, and endeavoured, whether 
always successfully or not, to be as 
comprehensive as was consistent 
with the reformed doctrines and 
opinions of the Anglican Church. 
I will say no more on this. But 
when, as a historian, I compare our 
Articles with others (I will not go 
beyond the bounds of our island), 
with the later Lambeth Articles, 
with the Assembly’s Catechism, 
with the Westminster Catechism, 
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I cannot but reverence the calm 
wisdom of our reformers, and thank 
God for what we have escaped. 

But one of my chief objections 
to subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, as a perpetual test of 
English churchmanship, is that 
they are throughout controversial, 
and speak, as of necessity they must 
have spoken, the controversial lan- 
guage of their day; they cannot, 
therefore, in my opinion, be fully, 
clearly, and distinctly understood 
without a careful study, and a very 
wide knowledge of the disputes and 
opinions of those times, a calm yet 
deep examination of their meaning, 
objects, limitations, which cannot 
be expected from young theological 
students, from men fresh from their 
academical pursuits. I venture to 
add, indeed to argue, that their true 
bearing and interpretation seems to 
me to have escaped some of our 
most eminent judges from want of 
that full study and perfect know- 
ledge ; and I must say that, in these 
laborious and practical days, it may 
be questioned whether this study of 
controversies, many of them by- 
gone, will be so useful, so profit- 
able, as entire devotion to the 
plainer and simpler duties of the 
clergyman. 

Their immense range, too, the 
infinite questions into which they 
branch out (it has been said, I 
know not how truly, that five hun- 
dred questions may be raised upon 
them), is a further objection to their 
maintenance, as a preliminary and 
indispensable requirement before 
the young man is admitted to Holy 
Orders. On the whole I stand, 
without hesitation, to my proposi- 
tion, that the doctrines of the 
English Church are not only more 
simply, but more fully, assuredly 
more winningly, taught in our 
Liturgy and our Formularies than 
in our Articles. I will not urge 
the supposed antagonism of the 
Liturgy and the Articles, which 
rests on an epigrammatic sentence, 
attributed (my noble friend Lord 
Stanhope will say with what truth) 
to the great Lord Chatham. Yet if 
that antagonism is but apparent, 
is it a light thing to compel a 
thoughtful and serupulons youth 
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to reconcile or close his eyes against 
these seeming discrepancies ? 

But there is this strong and re- 
markable difference between the 
Articles and the Services, that in 
the one case the same doctrines (if 
the same) are expressed and taught 
as the acknowledged and necessary 
truths of our religion, in the other, 
fenced about with inhibitions. The 
Articles are mainly engaged in 
showing us what we ought not to 
believe and teach, rather than what 
we ought. Our Liturgy expresses 
those same doctrines as an actual 
and in-dwelling part of our belief. 

The Articles may be divided into 
certain groups. Perhaps, in all 
their range, there are none more 
admirable than the first, which 
treats on the primary and 'funda- 
mental truths of our faith, the 
nature of the Godhead, the office 
of the Redeemer and of the Holy 
Spirit. Nothing can be more ex- 
quisitely subtle, yet, at the same 
time, as far as such subjects may 
be intelligible, more clear and dis- 
tinct, than their definitions on these 
points; and yet I cannot but think 
that all these truths are better 
avouched and taught (not being 
cast into dry logical axioms, but as 
essentially interpenetrating and per- 
vading the whole) in the prayers of 
our Liturgy. 

Another group may be described 
as relating to the Holy Scriptures : 
on these by and by. 

A third enters, as in those days 
they could not but enter, into those 
profound subjects which, I think, 
according to the general and sound 
conclusion of all modern wisdom, 


of our philosophy, as well as our 


religion, are admitted to be beyond 
the verge of human thought, and 
beyond the power of human lan- 
guage. I should say that most wise 
men would, with Milton, relegate 
these questions to those ‘who rea- 
soned high on Providence, Fore- 
knowledge, Will and Fate, Fixed 
Fate, Free Will, Foreknowledge ab- 
solute,’ ‘and found no end in wan- 
dering mazes lost.’ Still it would 
be most unjust to withhold the 
testimony of our profound respect 
for the quiet caution with which 
the framers of our Articles laboured 
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to give a practical turn to these in- 
evitable questions, to guard against 
perilous abuses, rather than insist 
on precise definitions. 

Another group may be considered 
as relating to the Sacraments; and 
as to these I must contend that any 
one, especially a young clergyman, 
will learn more of their real nature 
and spirit from our Sacramental 
Ofiices than from our Articles. 
These latter (the Articles on the 
Sacraments) are throughout, as on 
many other questions relating to 
them, directed rather against Ro- 
manist errors than to the clear ex- 
position of the Reformed tenets. 
Of the later Articles some are di- 
rected against opinions, those of 
the incipient Puritans, and of the 
Anabaptists, which are absolute and 
entirely, or almost entirely, anti- 
quated and obsolete. 

On these I will not dwell. But 
because the Articles were thus ne- 
cessarily controversial, and almost 
necessarily confined to the contro- 
versies of the day, against the growth 
and promulgation of xcew opinions, 
as they are inevitably silent upon 
and ignorant of such opinions, they 
can, of course, be no safeguard or 
security whatever. The mere fact 
that they were compiled in the six- 
teenth century insures their being 
rarely, or at all events imperfectly 
and insufficiently, applicable in the 
nineteenth century. Say what you 
will, and say justly and wisely, as to 
the eternal truths of Christianity, as 
to ‘those words which’ alone ‘shall 
never pass away,’ religious thought 
and religious opinion, and, above all, 
religious language, are not exempt 
from the great Jaw of universal pro- 
gression and variation. None but 
the simplest and most elementary 
truths of our religion will have the 
privilege, at least the uncontested. 
privilege, of unchangeableness. 
Even these will be looked upon 
from a different point of view, if I 
may so say, through a different men- 
tal atmosphere. New dowbts arise, 
new opinions are started, new lan- 
guage is required and framed, new 
artillery of defence must be mounted 
to meet new artillery of attack; 
some posts of defence, being found 
untenable, must be abandoned; we 
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must retreat to sounder bulwarks or 
ramparts; new relations to new 
branches of knowledge are disco- 
vered; critical inquiry will have its 
way, and can only be encountered 
by critical inquiry; criticism must 
be criticised to a certain extent on 
its own principles. Enough of this, 
though I could say much more. 

The compilers of our Articles 
must have been endowed, not only 
with their confessed and wonderful 
sagacity, learning, moderation, but 
with a prophetic instinct, if they 
were to frame a theological system, 
fit to meet all the contingencies of 
all the intellectual and even the 
moral developments of later times. 
If they could have chosen and 
calmly confined themselves to those 
essential truths of our religion, in- 
stead of those which have grown out 
of human disputation; if they had 
had a full, clear, and distinct per- 
eeption not only of what the Bible 
does contain, as the indefeasible, ir- 
repealable law of God, but also of 
what it does not contain, which 
human ignorance, or human fancy, 
or human self-will, or human passion 
has falsely supposed it to contain; 
then, and then only, could such sys- 
tem have been of perpetual and un- 
changing value. 

I proceed to show (I fear that I 
am trespassing too long on your at- 
tention) from recent events the utter 
inadequacy of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, written in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to meet, what are called in the 
common but expressive phrase, the 
religious wants and necessities of 
the nineteenth. 

Within the last twenty-five or 
thirty years three issues have been 
raised as to the conformity of cer- 
tain doctrines with the Thirty-nine 
Articles, doctrines held by clergy- 
men of the most opposite and diver- 
gent opinions. The first of these 
views was held by those (I use the 
common term as a designation, by 
no means, I trust, to be taken in an 
opprobrious or depreciatory sense) 
accused of Romanising tenets; the 
second, by those usually described 
as the Evangelical party among the 
clergy; the third, by those called, 
with special injustice, the rationaliz- 
ing section of the Church: on all 
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these issues the charges have cither 
broken down or failed. 

The first (that of the so-called 
Romanisers) has never been brought 
to legal trial; the altar question in 
the Round Church at Cambridge 
was only on a very subordinate and 
not very important part of the con- 
troversy. The case of Archdeacon 
Denison went off, as is well known, 
on a technical informality. But 
neither would this case, I conceive, 
have brought the whole question 
before the Courts. But if in any 
way brought before the tribunal of 
public opinion, I must say that the 
disadvantage at which this party (1 
hate the word party) stood, was 
owing to themselves, or some of 
themselves. By the invention or 
the adoption of the strange phrase, 
a non-nitural sense, in which they 
claimed a right of subscribing the 
Articles, such offence was given to 
honest and straightforward English 
feeling ; it sounded so like Jesuitical 
chicanery or theological pettifogging, 
as instead of excusing, to be rather 
more damning, than would have 
been the verdict of a judicial tribu- 
nal. 

But if, instead of obtruding this 
offensive phrase (it was, T believe, 
but the act of an injudicious few), 
these gentlemen had rested their 
defence on wider ground,—on the 
known and, I think, historically un- 
deniable design of the framers of 
the Articles to be as comprehensive 
as was consistent with the reformed 
faith, to exclude as few, to conciliate 
as many as possible of those who at 
any time had professed, during that 
great crisis, opinions the same with, 
or bordering closely on, those of the 
unreformed Church ; that plea, sup- 
ported as it would have fairly been 
by the change in the Liturgy in the 
earlier years of Queen Elizabeth, I 
think must have led (if I may pre- 
sume to anticipate), according to 
the broad and enlightened views 
shown in all the decisions of the 
Committee of the Privy Council, to 
a result by no means unfavourable 
to this school. It was with such 
arguments (or perhaps the bolder 
one, that on the whole they were the 
true representatives of Anglicanism) 
that those of the clergy who held these 
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or kindred doctrines, yet adhered to 
the Church of England, reconciled 
that adhesion to their consciences ; 
and I, for my part, am sincerely glad 
that they did so. We shouid have 
lost by their exclusion or secession 
avery important revival of learning ; 
learning perhaps of somewhat nar- 
row’ and limited range, but still 
solid learning; the labours of many 
most devoted, self-sacrificing men ; 
a great part of the strong impulse 
towards the propricty and solemnity 
of our services; that almost passion 
for Church architecture, which, 
throughout the kingdom, has raised 
so many of our churches from dreary, 
dilapidated barns into decent, in 
many places beautiful and majestic, 
edifices; the improvement and po- 
pularisation of our Church music. 
Still it must be acknowledged that 
these men, holding opinions so 
closely bordering on the tenets 
which it was actually the aim and 
object of our Articles to proscribe, 
must have been more embarrassed, 
would on a judicial hearing have 
been more trammelled by the letter 
and the manifest bearings of these 
statutes, than those who in the two 
other cases were arraigned on ques- 
tions entirely new, or such as had 
obtained increased importance since 
the compilation of the Articles, and 
could not possibly have been in the 
contemplation of the framers of those 
Articles. 

Such was the next controversy, ° 
commonly called the Gorham case, 
on which I think that I may safely 
rely, as showing that the framers of 
the Thirty-nine Articles could not 
possibly have guarded against er- 
rors, or at least deviations from 
their letter or spirit, which either 
rose, or gained importance, at least 
two centuries later. I do not mean 
that anticipations: of those ‘tenets 
may not be raked out by patient in- 
dustry from the incipient Puritani- 
cal, still more in the Anabaptist 
writings of the sixteenth century, 
but I will aver that the tenet which 
brought on the inevitable collision 
with the language at Icast, not so 
much of the Articles as of the 
Prayer-book, was that of the New 
Birth, the vital, almost the para- 
mount, doctrine of both branches of 
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Methodism. This doctrine, more or 
less modified, was very widely em- 
braced by what are called the Evan- 
gelical clergy. In adopting, indeed 
in originating that tenet, there was 
not, I am persuaded, either with the 
first teachers of Methodism, still 
less with the Evangelical clergy, 
any deliberate or conscious intention 
of impugning:the old ‘sacramental 
tenet of Baptismal Regencration. 
But it would be vain and unjust to 
deny that to themselves, and indeed 
to the common sense of at least un- 
theological mankind, it would have 
been difficult to see the difference 
between a large part of those who, 
baptized or not, were raised from 
the lowest depths of vice, ignorance, 
godlessness, by the Methodist 
preacher or the Evangelical clergy, 
and the heathens addressed by the 
Apostles. ‘The rough Bedminster 
collier, black within and without, 
or the hard Cornish miner, was not 
less utterly unchristian as to prin- 
ciple, knowledge, practice, than the 
Pagan to whom St. Paul or St. John 
preached at Ephesus, Corinth, or 
Rome. If in their earnest and 
pious zeal, these admirable men 
forgot their theology, it was not 
surprising, especially as after all 
the New Birth or Regeneration was, 
in a certain sense, a metaphor. 
However that may be, it is quite 
clear that this tenet thus suddenly 
struck out, or expanding into such 
importance, could not be within the 
contemplation of the framers of our 
Articles. 

Happily, I must say, it was dis- 
covered by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council that there was 
nothing in our Articles or Formu- 
laries which made it necessary, le- 
gally, to condemn Mr. Gorham, or 
to exclude clergymen holding such 
tenets from the ministry of our 
Charch. Happily, I repeat, for 
though these opinions are not mine, 
though iy mind has little conge- 
niality, little sympathy, with this 
section of our clergy, too narrow for 
my theology and for my practical 
views, yet I cannot contemplate 
without dismay the most formi- 
dable schism which then threatened 
our Church. I deeply regret that 
some very valuable and excellent 
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men were so offended by this judg- 
ment as to withdraw from our com- 
munity; but I confess that the 
expulsion or secession of the whole 
or a large part of the Evangelical 
clergy would have been an event so 
much more perilous and fatal that I 
cannot but acquiesce most grate- 
fully in that decree. The Free Kirk 
schism in the Church of Scotland 
would have been trifling and insig- 
nificant in comparison with such a 
wide and, I should fear, irremediable 
disruption. 

This is, however, not my point, 
which is to show that in the nature 
of things the system of Articles 
drawn up in one century cannot 
secure the Church from the errors 
or divergences of opinion which 
may arise centuries after. I think 
that here is the great difference 
between a short and simple creed, 
like that called the Apostles’, and a 
long series of theological proposi- 
tions like our Articles. 

I approach the third question 
with reluctance, almost with timid- 
ity. Iam aware that: 


Incedo per ignes—suppositos cineri doloso. 


I am old and fully sensible of the 
blessings of a quiet life. Still, 
having undertaken the office of a 
member of this Commission, I am 
bound not to disguise or suppress 
my judgment, though in some re- 
spects I may seem to stand almost 
alone. 

I am, indeed, about to be very 
bold; but I trust that I shall be 
held to speak with the utmost re- 
spect (may I say personal regard) 
for the high, legal, and ecclesiastical 
authorities from whom I cannot but 
differ. But in the late judgment, 
for which I have the greatest ad- 
miration, for its liberal tone, the 
inimitable lucidity of its statements, 
and the exquisite precision of its 
language, to some slight extent in 
the judgment itself, still more in 
the censures and animadversions 
upon it, it does seem to me that 
the real key to the question has 
been missed. 1 know not whether 
Tam legally right, whether in fore 
judicial’, the design and aim of the 
lawgiver, the «iis 
where that aim and desizn are dis- 
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cernible and manifest, is the true 
rule for the interpretation of the 
law; but I am confident that it is 
so in foro conscientice. If aman can 
honestly and deliberately convince 
himself that such was the real in- 
tent and scope of the law, he may 
rest satisfied, if he acts according 
to that scope and intent. This, of 
course, must be done with caution, 
reserve, self-mistrust. But what he 
positively believes to be the true 
design and intent of the law, to him 
is its|just interpretation; it is bind- 
ing upon him to the limits of that 
intent and no further. 

Now what was the clear, I may 
say the manifest, I may almost say 
the declared aim and object of the 
framers of our Articles in all those 
which either treat explicitly of or 
incidentally refer to the Holy Scrip- 
tures? One great point, almost the 
one great point :in: litigation be- 
tween the Reformed Church and the 
Church of Rome, or rather two 
points, one subordinate to the other, 
absorbed, engrossed, altogether oc- 
cupied their minds. I. What was 
the rule of faith? Scripture alone ? 
or Scripture concurrent with co- 
equal tradition? II. What was 
meant by Scripture? the books 
usually called canonical alone? or 
those books also commonly desig- 
nated as apocryphal ? 

On these two points, and on these 
alone, the Articles of the Church 
of England, as regards the Holy 
Scriptures, are clear, decisive, pe- 
remptory. To these two questions 
refer altogether, not only the great 
Article, the Sixth, which expressly 
treats of it, but all the incidental 
notices and allusions in other Ar- 
ticles. As the Eighth, in which it 
is written that the Creeds ought to 
be ‘thoroughly received and _be- 
lieved, for they may be proved by 
certain warrants of Scripture.’ The 
close of the Seventeenth, ‘we must 
receive God’s promises in such wise 
as they are generally set forth in 
Holy Scripture.’ In the Eighteenth, 
‘Holy Scripture doth set out unto 
us only the name of Jesus Christ, 
whereby men can be saved.’ In 
the Twentieth, ‘ God’s word written’ 
is a manifest antithesis and contra- 
diction to the unwritten word or 
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tradition. And in the Twenty-first, 
and especially in the Twenty-second, 
certain doctrines, Purgatory and 
others, are rejected ‘as having no 
authority in Scripture,’ resting, as 
most of them did, on apocryphal 
texts or unsupported ecclesiastical 
tradition. 

I cannot conceive that either le- 
gally, logically, or theologically, 
anything can be concluded beyond 
the two great truths on which 
rested the Reformation. 

T have no scruple in avowing my 
deliberate and mature opinion that 
if a clergyman holds from his heart 
these two verities, 1st, that the 
Scripture is the sole rule of faith, 
so that nothing which is not con- 
tained in it, or cannot be proved 
therefrom, is essential to Christian 
belief; 2nd, that by Scripture is 
meant the list of Books appended 
to the Sixth Article; that clergy- 
man has fully complied with the 
demands of the Articles, and may 
sign them so far without fear or 
scruple. 

Therefore all the questions which 
are now so widely agitating the 
general mind concerning the origin, 
authorship, authenticity, integrity, 
and Inspiration of the Books of the 
Holy Scriptures, are not within the 
purview of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Many opinions on these subjects 
may be erroneous, reprehensible, 
dangerous, apply what term of ani- 
madversion or censure to them you 
will, I cannot find any express or 
indeed fairly inferred condemnation 
of them in the Thirty-nine Articles. 
We jmay conjecture that such and 
such were the opinions, we may 
assert, must have been, the opinions 
of the compilers of our Articles on 
these subjects, but it is only con- 
jecture, it is no more than assertion 
—no inferences of this kind will 
give ground for a judgment. The 
Court has made no award on these 
questions, for these questions were 
not before the Court. Surely the 
grave and wise framers of our Ar- 
ticles would not have condemned 
any opinions without a thorough 
and conscientious examination of 
them; but none of those questions 
were mooted at all in those days, 
certainly not as they are mooted 
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now; and I cannot sce the justice 
of condemning one set of opinions 
from incidental expressions con- 
tained in laws drawn to prohibit 
another and utterly diverse set of 
opinions; in truth, from mere inci- 
dental, casual, and vague words, 
which have no necessary relation 
to, no direct bearing on, these new 
questions. 

Let me repeat emphatically, that 
IT am not entering into any discus- 
sion as to the orthodoxy, or the 
truth, or the consequence of such 
opinions. I am not framing articles 
concerning them; all I maintain is 
that they are not, for I think they 
could not be, determined by our 
existing Articles. 

Therefore, again, my conclusion 
is more and more confirmed. This 
is the completion of my whole ar- 
gument, as maintaining the insufli- 
ciency of the Thirty-nine Articles 
as asecurity for ‘ the declared agree- 
ment of the clergy in the doctrines 
of the Church.’ 

How far the Articles have at- 
tained that avowed purpose ‘the 
avoiding of diversities of opinions’ 
and ‘for the stablishing of consent 
touching true religion,’ I fear the 
history of our Church (in that re- 
spect a somewhat melancholy his- 
tory) does not give a very favour- 
able answer. How far they have 
suceeeded in maintaining this peace 
in the universities, where, espe- 
cially in Oxford, it is well known 
that subscription has been so long, 
so widely, so rigidly enforced, has 
been shown in a very remarkable, 
and, to me, unanswerable paper 
recently published by the Dean of 
Christ Church. If it be said that 
they have at least enforced unity of 
doctrine within certain limits, I fear 
those limits have grown at times 
wider and wider, till it is difficult 
to trace their line. Considering 
whom they have been signed by at 
(lifferent periods, I apprehend that 
we look in vain for the ‘stablishing 
of consent, touching the true reli- 
gion.’ ‘They have been signed by 
Whitgift, who was so little satisfied 
with them as to wish to supersede 
them by the Lambeth Articles. 
They have been signed by Arch- 
bishop Abbot and by Archbishop 
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Laud; by Sheldon and by Jeremy 
Taylor, who, as far as I know, never 
retracted the wise and premature 
opinions of his Liberty of Pro- 
phesying ; by Bishop Burnet, and 
by the Convocation who condemned 
or arraigned Burnet’s Lxposition 
(long, by-the-way, the text book in 
our universities) as dangerous, if 
not impious; by Archbishop Tillot- 
son, and those who charged Til- 
lotson with Socinianism, Deism, 
Atheism; by those of the school of 
William Law, and by Bishop Hoad- 
ley ; by Bishop Warburton and by 
John Wesley; by Newton and Cecil, 
and by Paley and Bishop Law; by 
Mr. Simeon and by Bishop Watson. 

And this necessarily leads me to 
the last most solemn and embar- 
rassing question. In what sense 
are the Articles to be subscribed ? 
Has this ever been authoritatively 
determined? Are they subscribed 
as articles of peace? or as, on the 
whole, a fair, perhaps the best solu- 
tion of difficulties which cannot be 
altogether and absolutely recon- 
ciled? as pledging the subscribing 
clergyman to a general assent? as, 
on the whole, ‘agreeable to the 
Word of God, or requiring specific 
assent to every particular? as the 
law of the Church, which Church, 
the member or minister thereof, 
esteeming the most pure and nearest 
to the Apostolic pattern, would 
acquiesce humbly and without in- 
quiry in her decrees? Is any liberty 
to be allowed? What is the extent, 
what the limits of that liberty ? 

It is vain to deny that these and 
many more such questions are yet 
unsolved ; that they must meet the 
young and yet unread clergyman, 
at least imperfectly read, on the 
very threshold of his entrance into 
the ministry. They force them- 
selves, or are rather forced upon 
him. For all these, and for all 
others, he has no acknowledged 
guide, since for all of them may be 
alleged high authorities, men of the 
greatest weight and learning, of ad- 
mitted honesty and wisdom. 

I confess‘ that, to me, all this is a 
very dangerous, a very objection- 
able, 'I will freely say, a very im- 
moral trial of the conscience; a 
perpetual temptation to tamper 
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with its sensitive jealousy of itself; 
a temptation to gulp down all with- 
out thought or without inquiry; 
or to act under the paralysing tor- 
ture of doubt, and to subscribe at 
last with a trembling and reluctant 
hand. What clergyman has not felt 
some uneasiness under such trial ? 
Is it necessary that he should be 
subject to such uneasiness ? 

And all this is not with regard to 
the great eternal, irrefragable truths 
of Christianity ; not the broad and 
pregnant articles of a creed, but a 
system of Articles branching out 
into countless questions, some anti- 
quated, some expressed in anti- 
quated language, not like the Chris- 
tian verities as they appear in the 
Prayer-book, simple, winning, en- 
tirely moulded up with the worship 
of God, the love of the Saviour, 
prayer for the grace of the Holy 
Spirit; the effusion of the pious 
heart, not the cold, abstract theorems 
of the understanding. With the 
Liturgy in her hand as her sole 
credentials, the Church of England 
will gather into her bosom not only 
& growing number of pious and 
loving votaries, but a never-failing 
succession of holy and self-denying 
ministers. Many of such have been, 
many, I belicve, are, many will be, 
repelled by her hard and inflexible 
Articles. 

I will add but one sentence more, 
that, in moving this resolution, I 
stand absolutely alone. Ihave not 
even requested any member of the 
Commission to second it. I have 
as carefully abstained from consult- 
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ing any one out of the Commission, 
even my dearest friends, though 1 
know that I speak the sentiments 
of a very large, I think increasing 
body, even among the clergy. But 
all my life I have kept aloof from 
party, and this is no party move. 
§ Liberavi animam meam,’ 

The Dean concluded by moving 
the following resolution :— 

‘Conformity to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England being the best 
and the surest attainable security 
for “the declared agreement of the 
Clergy with the doctrines of the 
Church ;” with many the daily, 
with all the weekly public reading 
of the services of the Church of 
England (containing, as they do, 
the ancient Creeds of the Church 
Catholic), and the constant use of 
the sacramental offices and other 
formularies in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, being a solemn and 
reiterated pledge of their belief in 
those doctrines, the Subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles is unneces- 
sary. Such Subscription adds no 
further guarantee for the clergy- 
man’s faithfulness to the doctrines 
of the Church; while the peculiar 
form and controversial tone in 
which the Articles were compiled is 
the cause of much perplexity, em- 
barrassment, and difficulty, espe- 
cially to the younger clergy and 
to those about to enter into Holy 
Orders.’ 

Much doubt was entertained whether 
this motion came within the terins of 
the Commission; it was not pressed 


by the Dean. 
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VIRGINIA, FIRST AND LAST. 


I could not help crying out, ‘Bravo! well aimed!’ for no nine-pins ever went 


down more helplessly than those poor fellows before the round shot. 


Then the 


General, turning round to me, says rather grimly, ‘ Sir, the behaviour of the enemy 


seems to please you !’ 


‘1 am pleased, sir,’ says I,‘ that my countrymen yonder should 


fight as becomes our nation.’—THackeray’s Virginians. 


BOUT sixteen years ago, as I was 

wandering through the beauti- 
ful meadows that slope to the Rappa- 
hannock river, beside Falmouth 
and Fredericksburg, in the State of 
Virginia, there started up before 
me, soaring and singing, a bird en- 
tirely different from any that I had 
ever seen or heard there before. I 
afterwards learned that the old 
colonial governor, Spottswood, who 
had resided there, and after whom 
the county was named Spottsylvani«, 
had imported a large number of 
English skylarks, with the hope 
that they too might be colonized. 
But the experiment did not suc- 
ceed: there are only traditions of 
the few-and-far-between visits of 
these little angels, of which I 
cherish the belief that I wit- 
nessed one. The song which then 
arrested my attention only by its 
novelty and sweetness, has gathered 
in the years that have passed since 
then a plaintive and almost mystic 
quality. As I recall it now it sings 
imuch that as a boy I could not 
understand,—of a generation of true 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, long 
ago past and buried, with fewer 
representatives left than of the sky- 
larks they brought with them, and 
which only lived to sing their re- 
quiem. Little did I dream then 
that where this melody alone startled 
the summer air, the shrieking shell 
and hurtling cannon-ball were soon 
to bring their horrible music; that 
those silver waters were to redden 
with the blood of the young com- 
panions with whom I played on its 
banks; that the homes I had known 
so full of joy were in a few years to 
become charred and desolate monu- 
ments of the devastations and sor- 
rows of War,—still more warnings 
of that wrong which Nemesis with 
wheel and rudder evermore tracketh 
by land and sea, whatever bend and 
break. Music pierces the air to a 


greater distance than tenfold its 
amount of mere noise: there must 
come a day when the shot and 
shell, reaching to or falling short of 
any noble work, shall prove whether 
they have uttered music or mere 
noise. For the present I distinguish 
my little songster’s theme of the 
olden time, and hear it as finely 
linked to the time now so swiftly 
passing away. To record some im- 
pressions of that Past, and trace 
some traits of the Present,: ere it 
also shall be completely buried, is 
the aim of this paper. 

Virginia first appears in history 
as the fair frame about two noble 
figures,—Captain John Smith and 
the Indian Princess Pocahontas. 
Their story is one of the few of 
those poetic traditions with which 
histories so invariably open that are 
true. Pocahontas certainly did rush 
forward and clasp the head of the 
prostrate young English captain, on 
which the tomahawk was about to 
descend in execution of her father’s 
command. ‘The stern heart of Pow- 
hattan was touched by this act of 
his child—she was but little over 
thirteen years of age at this time— 
and he consented that his captive 
should live to make tomahawks for 
himself, and beads and bells for 
Pocahontas. Afterward the Indian 
king agreed to let Smith return to 
Jamestown, on condition of his 
sending him two guns and a grind- 
stone. ,When, soon after, James- 
town with all its stores was de- 
stroyed by fire, and the colonists 
were perishing of cold and hunger, 
half of them were saved by the ar- 
rival of Pocahontas with bread, rac- 
coons, and venison. It was about 
two years after Captain Smith’s life 
had been saved by Pocahontas that 
he came, from exploring a large 
portion of the colony, to rest at 
Werowomoco, where King Powhat- 
tan and his daughter resided. ‘The 
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king being absent was sent for; and 
meantime Pocahontas, who, though 
well grown, was not yet sixteen years 
of age, called together a number of 
Indian maidens to arrange with her 
a dramatic entertainment for the 
handsome young Englishman and 
his attendants. ‘They made a fire 
on 2 level field, and Smith sat on a 
mat before it. A hideous noise and 
shrieking were suddenly heard in 
the adjoining woods.’ The English 
snatched up their arms. Pocahontas 
rushed forward and asked Smith to 
slay rather than suspect her of per- 
fidy, and their apprehensions were 
quieted. Then thirty young women 
ran out from the woods all naked, 
except a cincture of green leaves. 
Pocahontas wore on her head a 
beautiful pair of buck’s horns, an 
otter’s skin at her girdle, and 
another on her arm; a quiver hung 
on her shoulder, and she held a 
bow and arrow in her hand. The 
other nymphs had antlers on their 
heads and various savage decora- 
tions. Bursting from the forest they 
circled around John Smith and the 
lire, singing and dancing for an 
hour. ‘They then disappeared in 
the woods. When they reappeared 
it was to invite Smith to their habi- 
tations, where they circled around 
him again, dancing and crying, 
‘Love you not me? They then 
feasted him richly; and lastly, with 
pine-knot torches, escorted him to 
his lodging. This Captain John 
Smith was without doubt an impe- 
rial kind of man, and there is no 
wonder and no doubt that the 
Indian maiden felt already tender 
palpitations on his account. A far 
different night was that which, at 
a later period, found Pocahontas 
spending the whole of a dark 
night climbing hills, toiling through 
thickets, to reach the tents of Smith 
and his companions, to warn them 
of the decree of death which Pow- 
hattan, under some misunderstand- 
ing, had issued. Smith at this time 
offered her many beautiful presents ; 
but, as he himself wrote, ‘with the 
teares running downe her cheeke, 
she said she durst not be seen to 
have any, for if Powhattan should 
know it, she were but dead; and so 
she ran away by herself as she came,’ 
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Some two years later Smith re- 
turned to England. The Indian 
princess was induced to marry John 
Rolfe by being told that Smith was 
dead. After being baptized—as one 
may see in Chapman’s huge picture 
of that event in the Rotunda of the 
Capitol at Washington—she was 
taken to England as Mrs. Rolfe. 
At Brentford, where she was stay- 
ing, Captain Smith visited her. She 
uttered no word on seeing him, but, 
after a modest salutation, turned 
away and hid her face. She re- 
mained thus motionless for nearly 
two hours. She then came forward 
to Smith, and touchingly reminded 
him, in the presence of her husband 
and a large company, of the kind- 
ness she had shown him in her own 
country. ‘You did promise Pow- 
hattan,’ she said, ‘ what was yours 
should be his, and he the like to 
you: you called him futher, being 
in his land a stranger, and for the 
same reason so I must call you.’ 
After a long pause, and much emo- 
tion, she said, ‘ I will call you father, 
and you shall call me cid, and so 
I will be for ever and ever your 
countrywoman.’ Then slowly, and 
not without some indignant flashing 
from her great dark eyes, ‘ They did 
tell us always you were dead, and 
I knew no other till I came to Ply- 
mouth. Yet Powhattan did com- 
mand Uttamattomakin to seck you 
and know the truth, because your 
countrymen will lie much. Our 
colonial angel died soon afterward 
—in 1617—leaving one child, Tho- 
mas Rolfe, through whom must 
have come that enormous number 
of aristocratic Virginian familics 
which claim to be the descendants 
of Pocahontas, a more honourable 
descent, by-the-way, in Virginia, 
than any traceable from the noblest 
ancestor that ever ‘ came over with 
the Conqueror.’ 

One can scarcely imagine a finer 
coat of arms for Virginia to have 
adopted than the design of an In- 
dian maiden protecting the white 
man from the tomahawk. But with 
Smith and Pocahontas the soul of 
the colony seemed to have departed. 
The kindnesses by which she had 
so repeatedly saved the pioneers 
were repaid with all manner of 
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cruelty and fraud by their imme- 
diate successors. For a century 
the Indian name for a Virginian was 
Longknife. As an early classifica- 
tion of the persons at Jamestown 
we find, ‘four carpenters, twelve 
labourers, one blacksmith, one 
bricklayer, one sailor, one barber, 
one mason, one taylor, one drum- 
mer, one chirurgeon, fifty-four gen- 
tlemen;’ but there are reasons to 
believe that even some of these had 
‘left their country for their country’s 
good,’ and that the occupation of 
being ‘ gentleman’ was not the most 
successful in the colony. I have 
often observed that, with the .ex- 
ception of the families which trace 
back to Pocahontas, the ‘ First 
Families of Virginia’ rarely try to 
refer their origin to the earliest set- 
tlements of the State, or to the 
vicinity of Jamestown. One familiar 
with the writings of Swift, or the 
current jests of that period, will be 
at no loss to find the reason. ‘There 
were Australias in those days too, 
and tickets-of-leave in all but the 
name. Even the ‘ gentlemen’ were 
those whose antecedents would not 
bear too close a scrutiny. 

This was in East Virginia. The 
western half of the State was almost 
unknown to them, and had an en- 
tirely different settlement. These 
settlers were Germans driven from 
their homes by the restless ambition 
of the Grand Monarque and the 
cruelties of Turenne, the greater 
part of whom remained in Pennsyl- 
vania, but many went down into the 
valley of the Shenandoah, in Vir- 
cinia. The earliest settler in this 
region of the State was one Jacob 
Stover, of whom there survives a 
tradition that would lead one to 
doubt whether he was not the origi- 
nal Yankee under a Teutonic dis- 
guise. On applying to the Colonial 
Governor of Virginia (1642) for a 
large grant of land, Stover was re- 
fused unless he could give satisfac- 
tory assurance that he would have the 
land occupied by the legally requi- 
site number of families within a given 
time. This being impossible, Stover 
went to England to petition the 
King himself to direct his grant to 
issue; and, to insure success, had 
given human names to every horse, 
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cow, dog, and hog he owned, repre- 
senting them as heads of families 
ready to settle upon the land. His 
Majesty, ignorant that they who bore 
such stately names were grazing, 
braying, or squeaking in the rich 
fields for which they petitioned, is- 
sued the huge grant, and to this 
day the enormously wealthy descend- 
ants of the Stovers are, in the popu- 
lar belief, enjoying estates by virtue 
of titles given to ‘father Jacob’s 
cattle,’ 

Such were the two elements that 
first entered that garden spot of the 
New World—a State of whose na- 
tural advantages no truer descrip- 
tion can be found than that of Rolfe, 
the husband of Pocahontas, who, 
writing to the King in 1616, declared 
it ‘for the goodness of the seate, and 
the fertileness of the land, a countrey 
as worthy of good report as can be 
declared by the pen of the best 
writer ; for ayre fresh and temperate, 
somewhat hotter in summer, and not 
altogether so cold in winter, as in 
England; for water most wholsome 
and verie plentifull; and for fayre 
navigable rivers and good harbors, 
no countrey in Christendom, in so 
small a circuite, is so well stored.’ 
It is indeed a State which might 
have been named Pandora, from the 
number and variety of its gifts: with 
a valley and piedmont region, anti- 
cipating in vigour the loam of the 
prairies, a superb vein of gold, and 
mountains of iron, and all these 
resting under a pleasanter sky (to 
my thinking) than that of Italy, 
it has stretching throughout the 
State navigable rivers, fingers of the 
ocean, ready to bear all these to the 
marts of the world. 

Into the physical characteristics 
of the State it will be necessary to 
enter more particularly. Its geo- 
logy is interesting. A tract of ter- 
tiary runs from the south-east part 
of the State (the coast) past Rich- 
mond to the Potomac. A belt of 
primary succeeds, stretching to the 
base of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Two narrow beds of new red sand- 
stone, having the same south-west 
trend, come to the surface now and 
then in this wide primary bed. 
West of the Blue Ridge we have the 
Potsdam sandstone cropping out, 
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succeeded by a zone of Black River 
and Trenton limestone. The towns 
of Winchester, Staunton, and Lex- 
ington are built on this zone. This 
is followed, westward, by a great 
variety of groups, as grey sand- 
stones, Tully limestone (including 
varicoloured shales, greywacke, 
pyrites, &c.), Helderberg limestone, 
Medina sandstone (consisting of 
variegated sandstones and marl, and 
giving origin to brine springs), and 
carboniferous limestone. The great 
Pennsylvanian and Ohioan coal-field 
occupies the space between the 
western slope of the mountains’and 
the Ohio river and Kentucky. The 
list of minerals and metals in Vir- 
ginia includes gold, copper, iron, 
lead, plumbago, coal, salt, gypsum 
(in vast beds), porcelain clay, fine 
granite, slate, soapstone, lime, and 
fire-clay. The finest marbles used 
in the public buildings at Washing- 
ton come from Virginia. The gold- 
veins are very rich: from one ton of 
earth and rock at the Wyckoff mine, 
1023 pennyweights of finest gold 
were extracted by the aid of a 
quartz-crusher. The Marshall mine 
in Spottsylvania, whose treasures, it 
is believed, have not been half ex- 
plored, has already yielded £60,000. 
‘This auriferous vein runs from the 
Rappahannock to the Coosa in Ala- 
bama. The various mints of the 
United States have since the year 
1792 received from Virginia gold to 
the value of £284,026. The copper 
mines are remarkably rich and pure 
—some of them yielding 75 per cent. 
of pure copper. Coal and iron exist 
there in inexhaustible quantities. 
Tn the valley of Virginia hematites 
occur in abundance, and specular 
and magnetic ores in the south-west 
mountains. The extent of the coal- 
fields is computed at 21,195 square 
miles. Around Richmond, west of 
the Alleghanies, and on the North 
Potomac, lic vast fields of bitu- 
minous coal: large beds of anthra- 
cite are in the valley; cannel near 
Charleston; and all kinds are to be 
found in the region of the Kanawha. 
To this report the extensive salt- 
mines and petroleum of the last- 
named regions must be added. As 
may be judged, the State abounds 
in mineral springs—sulphur, warm, 
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chalybeate, &c.— which have for 
many years been famous places of 
resort. These exist chiefly in the 
centre of the State. Some of these 
springs have a temperature from 
100° to 107°. In objects of interest 
to the tourist no other State in 
America can compare with Vir- 
ginia. I can almost agree with 
Miss Martineau in ascribing more 
grandeur to Hawk’s Nest, where a 
perpendicular cliff rises 1000 fect 
over the river, than to Niagara; 
and the Natural Bridge is as if some 
mighty cataract had suddenly turned 
to stone, and had its terrible voice 
hushed to a more awful silence. 
The chasm is 240 feet high, and go 
wide. Nor was Thomas Jefferson 
far wrong in saying that to see 
Harper’s Ferry alone was worthy a 
voyage across the Atlantic. Two 
rivers—the Potomac and the She- 
nandoah—here formed an alliance, 
and in their united strength burst 
through the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
scattering their Titanic bones on 
every side. It is remarkable that, fol- 
lowing the example of nature, the 
spot should have the scene of more 
conflicts in the present war than 
any other point. On a great preci- 
pice at this point a land-slide has 
traced a face, which is called in the 
neighbourhood the face of Washing- 
ton; and, indeed, it does resemble 
the traditional portraits of him 
enough for one to moralize upon the 
scenes which have been enacted 
under the gaze of the father of his 
country. There are ten or twelve 
interesting caverns in Virginia, the 
most interesting of which is Weir’s, 
in which one wanders 2500 feet 
beneath the earth, amid sparkling 
and jewelled splendours. Weir’s 
Cave interested me more than the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, though 
the latter is much larger. The 
stalactites are finer in Weir’s, the 
stalagmites in the Mammoth. The 
latter is a dead cave, that in Vir- 
ginia has its processes of formation 
still going on. The finest view in 
America is doubtless that from the 
peaks of Otter (4260 fect), where 
nothing but the eyo’s own weariness 
can impede its gaze in any direction. 

Unhappily for Virginia, Downing- 
street had not in her carly days 
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been driven by sheer distraction to 
give up the experiment of pretend- 
ing to regulate the local affairs of 
colonies thousands of miles off, and 
so, in place of the mansions, bridges, 
and schoolhouses which may be seen 
in Australia to-day, Virginia, at 
twice the age, was far gone in de- 
crepitude. It was considered a good 
place to colonize aristocratic stupi- 
dity, and to provide for ministerial 
and clerical cousins who had nothing 
to do. These went over to Virginia, 
obtained large grants of land, kept 
the less favoured from obtaining an 
acre of land, and inaugurated that 
system of vast farms (with ignorant 
paupers or labourers) which, re- 
maining untilled and undrained to 
this day, have put forth only an 
annual harvest of low fevers. Inthe 
spirit of Lord Douglasin Marmion,— 


Thanks to St. Bothan, son of mine 
Could never pen a written line,— 


Sir William Berkeley, Governor of 
Virginia for thirty-six years, from 
1641, wrote to the King,—‘ I thank 
xod there are no free schools nor 
printing, and I hope we shall not 
have these hundred years : for learn- 
ing has brought disobedience and 
heresy and sects into the world, and 
printing has divulged them, and 
libels upon the best governments. 
God keep us from both! Most 
fearfully was the prayer answered. 
Henry A. Wise, a recent Governor 
of Virginia, boasted in the United 
States Congress that there was no 
printing-press in his Congressional 
district, and every leading man in 
the councils of Virginia has been 
animated by a hatred of schools for 
the common people, of whom, at the 
breaking out of the present war, 
there were in 1860, in a population 
of nearly 900,000 whites, over 80,000 
adults who could not read or write ; 
to which mass of ignorance must be 
added that of some 526,000 negroes 
whose instruction is prohibited by 
law. But stupid rulers were not 
the heaviest infliction upon the 
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young territory. In the same year 
that the Muayjlower landed its pil- 
grims on the bleak shores of Massa- 
chusetts, a Dutch ship landed twenty 
negroes at Jamestown, Virginia. 
The evil weed grew apace ; the slave 
trade was encouraged ; and in a few 
years all East Virginia was depend- 
ent upon slave labour. With no- 
thing to do now, since the arrival of 
the slaves, the young Virginians 
began to crave some vent for their 
spirits, and hit upon the plan of 
making expeditions among the In- 
dians. It was out of the effort of 
Governor Berkeley to suppress these 
that‘ Bacon’s Rebellion’ grew, which 
threw the State into civil war in 
1676. This rebellion proved in the 
end a benefit to Virginia, for it 
opened the eyes of the English Go- 
vernment to the necessity of pro- 
viding a new class of authorities in 
the colony, and encouraging the 
emigration thereto of a better class 
of people. Toward the close of the 
seventeenth century and the opening 
of the eighteenth came those better 
families from which the Virginians 
love to trace their descent. They 
were for the most part of gentle 
blood, but without what would be 
considered in England adequate 
means. Thackeray, in his admirable 
novel, The Virginians, has given a 
characteristic picture from which 
they and their conditions of life 
may be estimated. Some of them 
were learned visionaries who went 
to Virginia to try social experi- 
ments, somewhat as Robert Owen 
went to the North-West in recent 
years. That old Governor Spotts- 
wood himself — he who carried over 
the skylarks—is said to have tried 
to establish in the neighbourhood 
of Fredericksburg a society on 
the pattern of Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia, Tradition assigns a beanti- 
ful island in the Rappahannock, two 
miles above Fredericksburg, on 
which are some old ruins, but which 
is now uninhabited, as the locality 
selected for Utopia* 


* Much of this region was settled by Scotch families, — the Gordons, Scotts, Knovxes, 
Moncures, Wallaces,—whose descendants have always been the most prominent persons 
in the neighbourhood, Douglass Gordon of Fredericksburg is perhaps the wealthiest man 
in Virginia: it is said that, foreseeing the present war, he managed to bring his money 


to England, but returned, and is now devoting his energies to the Confederacy. 


Amongst 
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What I have said relates almost 
exclusively to East Virginia. The 
smaller settlements of West Virginia 
were developing a different kind of 
life. Those Germans and Dutchmen 
were a much more self-reliant and 
hard-working people. They did not 
take kindly to the institution of 
slavery, and if they put the slaves 
to work they would generally work 
by their side. That which East 
Virginia has never had—a_ hard- 
working, well-to-do common people 
—West Virginia formed for itself at 
an early period. For a long time 
immediately preceding the War of 
Independence there was an unsettled 
question concerning the jurisdiction 
to which the more settled regions of 
West Virginia belonged, no lines 
having been satisfactorily fixed be- 
tween that portion of the territory 
and those of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
The condition of society during this 
period of thirty or forty years—in 
which the administration of law itself 
ceased—is worthy the attention of 
political philosophers. There was 
actually no code but public opinion, 
no administration but that of the 
mob. No courts were held; and 
judges were ermined and juries em- 
pannelled by the community only 
as occasion demanded. Old Kerche- 
val, who was born in that region 
and grew from that state of things, 
declares that ‘although they had no 
civil, military, or ecclesiastical laws, 
they were ‘a law to themselves in 
all the relations in which they stood 
to each other. The turpitude of 
vice and the majesty of virtue were 
then as apparent as they are now, 
and received the same awards of 
aversion or esteem.’ ‘The punish- 
ment for idleness, lying, dishonesty, 
and ill-fame generally was that of 
“hating the offender out,” as they 
expressed it. This was equivalent 
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to the armia among the Grccks.’ 
‘He who did not help at house- 
raisings or harvest parties was 
branded with the epithet Lawrence, 
and knew that in no emergency 
would he ever be helped by his 
neighbours. If one would not serve 
in the militia no law could compel 
him, but he was hated out as a coward 
unless he was a Quaker.” A man 
ona campaign stole from his com- 
rade an ash-cake (a cake of Indian 
meal cooked in the ashes) and was 
named the ‘ Breadrounds.’ A tattler 
was ‘Foultongue.’ These names 
were given in such good earnest 
that some of the descendants have 
found it impossible to shake them 
off, and some of them still remain, 
altered, as family names. This sys- 
tem of tongue-lynching exists still 
in Virginia. The present Confede- 
rate Governor of Virginia is univer- 
sally known as Extra-Billy Smith, 
from his having once demanded and 
received extra pay from the United 
States asa mail agent for services 
believed to have been never rendered. 
It is strongly affirmed by Kercheval 
and others that a sturdy aud power- 
ful race of men began to exist in 
this portion of Virginia, surpassing 
the average Englishman in physical 
stature. A woman, it is declared, 
was equal in strength to an Indian ; 
and the country is full of Amazonian 
legends. A young Virginian killed 
a buffalo on the Alleghany moun- 
tains, stretched its skin on some logs 
lashed together, and upon the raft so 
made sailed the full length of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. All 
this development was, it is bitterly 
declared, checked by the influx to 
every part of the State of ‘ effemi- 
nate and worn-out English gentry’ 
with their London laws and fashions. 

It will be seen that.at avery early 
period this young colony had put 


these early Scotch settlers were the brothers Campbell, one of whom was the father of 


the poet. It would seem that Thomas came near being a Virginian. 
from business, and returned to Glasgow about the time of his birth. There is a tradition 
in Virginia that the poet once visited that State, and that it was in full view of 
the fine scenery of the Rappahannock that he wrote ‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter.’ But 
it is probable that, if the poet had ever gone to America, he would have taken a” peep 
at the valley of Wyoming, in Pennsylvania. A friend of the writer related that he 
once visited Campbell, who asked him if he had ever seen Wyoming. On being told that 
he had, the poet t asked if the description in Gertrude was anything like the place. My 
friend told the truth as gently as he could, that there was no resemblance at all; upon 
which poor Campbell wept from mortification. 


His father retired 
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forth two distinct branches—Fast 
Virginia with predominant English 
blood, with slavery the basis of a 
society which must under it become 
divided into land and slave owners 
on the one hand, and on the other 
poor whites—kept poorer than slaves 
by this fact, that they could not get 
employment with wages when the 
work could be done without wages 
by negroes; West Virginia with 
a population mixed of Germans, 
English, and Dutch, with that dis- 
inclination for the institution of sla- 
very which will be found more or 
less in all the mountain districts of 
the South (showing that Milton 
rightly named Freedom ‘a mountain 
nymph’), and with the hardy cha- 
racteristics which are produced 
when men are thrown much on their 
own resources for livelihood and go- 
vernment. At a very early period 
there were manifestations of jealousy 
between these sections of the State, 
which, however, the Revolutionary 
War against England put to rest for 
about halfacentury. The breaking 
out of that war crystallized Virginia, 
as it did the Thirteen Colonies, into 
a kind of unity. But it did more; 
it showed that Virginia contained 
some strong and brave men whose 
existence amongst those crude ele- 
ments had not been suspected. 
Washington, though he can scarcely 
be called a great man, and though 
he was not above a poor jealousy of 
Thomas Paine, to whose writings, 
read by order to his soldiers, he at- 
tributed much of their energy, was 
certainly a man of bravery, strong 
sense, and of the purest patriotism. 
Henry was eloquent and earnest; 
George Mason could ‘ toil terribly ;’ 
Jefferson, though he became a trick- 
ster in his later, was capable of a 
pure enthusiasm in his earlier, days ; 
and Madison, Munroe, and Graham 
were men of honest convictions and 
good knowledge of law. These men 
must indeed be credited to England, 
and perhaps never indicated their 
origin more plainly than in that war; 
but with them the English nature 
seems in that State to have culmi- 
nated and passed away with the re- 
volutionary climax which was its 
legitimate fruit. If Mr. Buckle had 
been able to make his contemplated 
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visit to America, he might have left 
us an important chapter upon these 
changes, which are more remarkable 
in Virginia than elsewhere in Ame- 
rica, because there has been no foreign 
immigration by which the blood 
could have been mixed as has been 
the case in the North and North- 
west. 

Without attempting to go deeply 
into the physiological question in- 
volved, I may say that the change 
to which I refer seems to me very 
different from that which appears 
in the people of New England and 
the North-west, who in the process 
of time have certainly been modified 
by some of the nobler of the Indian 
characters. Both in the North and 
in the South external influences 
seem to have shown themselves more 
potent than inheritance. But the 
Virginian has not shown the Indian 
characters: I should rather say there 
was something Spanish. The New 
Englander is lank and bony, because 
with less flesh than the Englishman 
he has a slightly larger skeleton; 
the Virginian and Carolinian has 
less flesh also, but with a skeleton 
less thick though quite as tall as 
that of the average Englishman, or 
taller. The Virginian lady seems to 
me certainly in airy grace and beauty 
superior to all others. But the Vir- 
ginian has not so good an occi- 
put asthe New Englander. From 
earliest times he has been lazy. Not 
given to steady and energetic move- 
ment in his history, but with long 
stretches of indolent calmness ending: 
in revolutionary and convulsive 
epochs. 

There is one portion of Virginia 
of which I cannot undertake to give 
an account,—-that which consists of 
the counties Accomack and North- 
ampton, and which is separated 
from the mainland by the Chesa- 
peake Bay. This is called ‘the 
Eastern Shore,’ and not nearly so 
much is known of the people who 
dwell there as of the Japanese. 
They are said to represent the lowest 
classes who came originally from 


England. Printing, books, and 
newspapers are unknown among 


them; and they are said to still 
give their annual presidential vote 
for General Jackson, being ready to 
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mob any one who ventures to hint 
that the General is no longer a can- 
didate for earthly honours. Some 
Munchausens declare that they still 
imagine themselves living under 
George III. This was a part of the 
Congressional District which for 
many years returned Henry A. Wisc 
to the United States Congress. Once 
in that body, when Wise had cast 
some slur upon the ‘ Buckeyes,’—the 
popular name for Ohioans—the Hon. 
Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, amused 
the House with the following story :— 
‘Sir, when on one occasion I was 
conducting a case in Court, we 
hagl called as a witness an aged man, 
of a Rip-van-Winklian aspect, who 
seemed tottering upon the verge of 
the grave, and to be certainly more 
than a century old. On being asked 
by the Court how old he was, he 
replied, “ Fifty years.” The Judge, 
in astonishment, put the question 
again: “ Fifty years,” was the reply. 
“Sir,” said the Judge, “ it is iled 
to all that youare nearer twice fifty ; 
it is only your extreme age that pre- 
vents my committing you for con- 
tempt. You are under oath, sir,— 
how old are you?” ‘The old man, 
with a tear upon his wrinkled cheek 
and with trembling, cracked voice, 
replied,—* I did live a matter o’ 
forty year on the Eastern shore 0’ 
Virginny; but I hope the Lord 
hezn’t counted thatagin me.”’ Itis 
one of the humours of the present 
war that when General Dix invaded 
Accomack he was unable to discover 
but one man, who was very drunk. 
General Dix having carried with 
him from the President a proclama- 
tion, the vanquished man was placed 
before the troops when he had re- 
covered his senses, and had the 
proclamation,—beginning solemnly, 
‘ Citizen of Accomack !’ read to him. 

The War of Independence was 
one in which the minority won. The 
idea of separation from England was, 
at the time of the breaking out of hos- 
tilities, confined to a very few men, 
who discussed it in secret, with 
Thomas Paine for their centre. 
Washington would have disclaimed 
any such aim in the war upon which 
he was entering as stoutly as Presi- 
dent Lincoln at his first Inaugura- 
tion would haye disclaimed the in- 
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tention of liberating a slave in the 
present civil war. 

One by one the leaders, some of 
them very reluctantly, were drawn 
into the idea of independence, 
whose logical climax was the De- 
claration of July 4, 1776. The 
sclection of Virginians for leading 
military and civil positions did 
much to weaken the strong party 
in that State which adhered to the 
Crown even after hostilities had 
been going on for some time. This 
was the time so well comprehended 
by Thackeray when Madam Esmond 
could sing ‘God save the King’ to 
quiet listeners, but as a response to 
‘ Britons, strike home!’ has all her 
front windows broken. Patriotism 
must needs cover a great deal of the 
ugliness of those days. The men 
who threw the tea into Boston har- 
bour were brave, no doubt; but 
that they had painted themselves 
Mohawk-fashion, and filled the air 
with a ‘barbaric yawp, is rarely 
mentioned in Boston. The Vir- 
ginian radicals, under whom the 
emblems of royalty sank, and sedate 
men like Washington bowed, were 
the hereditary descendants of those 
who formed the Bacon rebellion, 
before which old Governor Berkeley 
had to bow. But the Declaration 
signed, these radicals slip from a 
majority to a minority. ‘They have 
won sovereignty, and the magnates 
of the Philadelphia Convention now 
call upon them to surrender it to 
the Union. How they hated it! 
The question of ratifying the Con- 
stitution produced a political earth- 
quake in Virginia. ‘ Will Vir- 
ginians sign away the sovereignty 
of their State?’ cried Mr. Graham. 
‘This Constitution,’ pleaded Patrick 
Henry, ‘makes the act of the 
Federal Government the supreme 
law of the land. By it in the end 
they can abolish slavery in this 
State! It is plain that these gentle- 
men did not regard the Union as a 
kind of free-love marriage, to be 
dissolved at pleasure. The terrific 
struggle is explicable only by the 
fact that all acknowledged that the 
ratification of the Constitution in- 
volved the surrender of State-sove- 
reignty. ‘This was not denied ; but 
the powerful minority, who felt 
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that they might be giving up all 
they had been fighting for, were 
vanquished by the power of those 
practical advantages which were 
urged,—particularly the necessity of 
having always a solid and united 
front for King George, if he should 
come again. The foe who was 
never to come prevailed; the foe 
that was to come was invisible to 
the masses; and Virginia solemnly 
committed herself to the Power she 
is now trying to shake off. But this 
ininority did not die when van- 
quished in this great struggle: a 
political Darwin may easily trace it 
to that which prevailed in the late 
secession of Virginia, by conquering 
the conservatives, who were in a 
plain majority long after the seces- 
sion of South Carolina, just as their 
ancestral party had conquered 
Washington and others to the idea 
of complete separation from the 
Crown in the War of Independence. 

The direst wrong done by 
George III. to his American colo- 
nics was not named in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Le j/oreed 
them to form a Union tinmediately. 
They felt that in gaining colonial 
independence they had made a com- 
mon enemy, powerful and bitter, 
who might at any time renew his 
efforts at their subjugation, and so 
they made haste to form that Con- 
federation which had in it the power 
to transform itself into a Federal 
Union. To combine at that time 
implied the repression of irrepres- 
sible questions. The Union that 
is now passing away in blood 
perishes because it was not a 
social or civic growth, but a mili- 
tary and political contrivance: the 
fundamental differences of the States 
being, in the presence of a com- 
mon apprehension, covered up by 
that which has always proved 
itself, where principles are con- 
cerned, parent of revolutions— 
compromise. No sooner did the 
fear of any attempt at subjugation 
on the part of England pass away, 
than these seeds of dissension began 
to grow, because they were vital. 
Washington’s Farewell Address 
shows that the danger of a divorce 
was felt at the marriage-altar. In 
his own State of Virginia the States- 
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Rights, or State-Sovereignty party 
—as it was variably termed—was 
vigorous and active; and although 
it of course could not dream of pre- 
vailing in its radical views, yet it 
was able to make itself felt by a 
related party,—related as recently 
the Republican to the Abolition 
party. In 1800 it was strong 
enough to elect Mr. Jefferson, by 
whom, however, the radical Virgi- 
nians considered themselves be- 
trayed. 

Some months ago, when Captain 
Morgan, the celebrated guerilla 
chief, escaped from the United 
States prison in Ohio, and made his 
appearance in Richmond, the adora- 
tion that was extended to him, and 
the noise made over him, was pre- 
cisely like that which, in 1807, at- 
tended the arrival of Aaron Burr in 
the same city as a prisoner, charged 
with high treason in having at- 
tempted to divide the Western 
States from the Union. That Burr 
had aimed to reach the throne of 
Mexico there is no doubt; that he 
wished to divide the Union there is 
no evidence; but no matter, he 
stood in a prison at Richmond, the 
Vice-President of the United States, 
charged by the President (Jefferson) 
with a crime against the /ederal 
Government,—that was enough to 
make him a hero. The fugitive 
from New York, where he had slain 
in a duel the Federal leader, Hamil- 
ton, was an idol in Richmond, 
though, or even because, in bonds. 
Ladies sent him rarest bouquets, 
finest wines, daintiest viands; and 
his beautiful daughter, Theodosia, 
was the queen of society during the 
trial. Mr. Jefferson knew what all 
this homage at Richmond meant: 
he knew that behind the case of 
President v. Vice-President, the 
radical Virginians were feeling out 
the case far ahead on the docket, of 
State-Sovercignty v. the Union. 

If it is asked why Virginia should 
have been the chief battle-field of 
these forces, I cannot reply. Cer- 
tain it is that New England, where 
was the nucleus of Federalism, 
and the Carolinas, where was the 
nucleus of States-Rights, saw the 
theories for which they respec- 
tively stood struggling for fifty 
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years with pen and tongue down 
on those very plains of Virginia 
where now they are fighting with 
fire and sword. It was the strong 
men generated in Virginia by these 
active forces who gained for her 
the name of The Mother of States and 
of Statesmen. Tt was of course but 
little foreseen that the fierce clash 
of political parties was to end in 
that of armed troops. The young 
Virginian’s training in politics was 
as strict and normal as that of the 
young Roman in arms in the olden 
time. Political meetings were held 
in the open air, the climate being 
favourable for that. Platforms were 
erected in groves adjacent to some 
town, and the thousands who at- 
tended were provided for by a ‘ bar- 
becue,’ an ox being generally roasted 
for the occasion. Glee clubs were 
in attendance to sing party-songs. 
The excitement attendant upon pre- 
sidential campaigns was so great 
that many duels occurred. (Duels 
in Virginia were always fought with 
fire-arms). The Virginian politi- 
cians were, I have said, very elo- 
quent on both sides. There were 
families noted for their gifts,—as 
the Marshalls, Garnetts, Daniels, 
Scots, Barbours. John 8. Barbour, 
who died recently at an advanced 
age, was more eloquent than any 
man I have heard, though I have 
listened to all the leading speakers 
of the United States Congress and of 
Parliament. John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, was the strongest leader 
that the radicals of Virginia ever 
had. He was the warrior who pre- 
pared the way for the formation of a 
new school of politics under Mr. 
Calhoun. He was a small dark 
man, with beardless face, and an 
intensely black eye. He was proud 
of his descent from Pocahontas, and 
his Indian blood was easily dis- 
cernible. His voice had a very 
peculiar ringing quality, which gave 
the listener the feeling that the 
fine weapon which he used was 
twisted around after entering his 
antagonist. He did not use the 
tomahawk, but the finest of rapiers. 
He was remorseless in his sarcasms, 
and was ready to stand by them in 
the field. He was not bad-hearted, 
however: in a duel with Henry 
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Clay, he received Mr. Clay’s fire and 
then discharged his own pistol in 
the air, exclaiming, ‘I would not 
make a widow and orphans for all 
the Ohio and its tributaries.’ His 
caustic and witty sayings were re- 
ported throughout the country, like 
those of Dr. Johnson, as when a 
writhing antagonist, meeting him 
full on the main avenue at Wash- 
ington, said, ‘IT do not give the way 
to puppies.’ ‘I do, sir, said Ran- 
dolph, yielding the path, and walk- 
ing on. Many assertions have been 
circulated against Randolph’s per- 
sonal character, which are utterly 
unfounded. They are traceable in 
part to the hate he excited by his 
relentless attacks, but still more to 
his contempt for the ignorant and 
fanatical sects by which he was sur- 
rounded. He has for many years 
served the Methodists and Baptists 
of Virginia, as Voltaire has else- 
where, to point their exhortations : 
the allegation being that on his 
deathbed, when he could speak no 
longer, he wrote the word /emor'se. 
It has since been proved that he 
simply wrote the name of a neigh- 
bour—R. E. Morse—whom he de- 
sired to see! Mr. Randolph was 
kind to his slaves whilst he lived, 
and liberated them at his death. 
And this leads me to remark that 
this anti-federal and State-sove- 
reignty party, of which Randolph 
was the shaping leader, was by no 
means an especially pro-slavery 
party. It is only in modern times 
that it seized upon the rapid growth 
of anti-slavery opinion in the North 
asa means of alarming the South, 
in order to secure its own darling 
project—a dissolution of the Fede- 
ral Union. It has been frequently 
asserted, and is to be found in some 
of Mr. Seward’s despatches, that 
the real wish of the Secessionists 
was not to destroy the Union but 
to rule it. ‘This is true of most of 
the Gulf States. King Cotton would 
no doubt have been satisfied with 
perpetual rule over the Union. But 
the power behind his throne—re- 
presented by the Carolinians and 
Virginians—was that of men deter- 
mined to dissolve the Union at any 
risk to slavery. They were by far 
the most earnest and cultivated men 
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in the South. For the end of re- 
gaining that sovereignty of their 
States which their fathers had 
voted away, they did not hesitate 
to incite the North to a more hostile 
attitude toward slavery. John Ran- 
dolph, for example, scathed every 
Northern man who took his (Ran- 
dolph’s) side. ‘ Non tali awxrilio, he 
shouted at Webster, who staggered 
like the Philistine when the Virginian 
called him, as he always did, ‘the 
attorney for Boston.’ And Edward 
Everett, ‘the ever strong upon the 
stronger side,’ sank trembling into 
his seat when Randolph pointed his 
terrible finger and said, ‘ I envy not 
the heart or head of that man, who, 
bred amidst free institutions, stands 
here defending human slavery.’ 
During the debate on the Missouri 
question Randolph said: ‘We do 
not govern them (the people of the 
free States) by our black slaves, but 
by their own white slaves. We 
know what we are doing. We have 
conquered you once, and we can, 
and we will, conquer you again. 
Ay, sir, we will drive you to the 
wall, and when we have you there 
once more we mean to keep you 
there, and nail you down like bad 
money.’ This tone could and did 
have but one result, to form that 
very anti-slavery majority in the 
North which would secure the rule 
of the disunionist in the South. 
This tone was kept up to the last. 
The only prominent Northerners 
whom I have ever heard spoken of 
with any respect in the South have 
been ‘Theodore Parker, Wendell 
Phillips, Emerson, and Garrison. 
When the great compromiser, 
Daniel Webster, died, ‘Theodore 
-arker’s terrible sermon about him 
was printed in the Richmond Fx- 


* Mr. Calhoun was idolized in Virginia beyond all other men. 
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aminer, as ‘the best portrait’ of 
that ‘elephantine coward,’ though 
Parker’s invective against Webster 
was based entirely upon his (Web- 
ster’s) conciliations of slavery. It 
was in the line of this traditional 
policy of the Southern radicals that 
they should have adroitly forced the 
election of Mr. Lincoln to the Pre- 
sidency in 1860. They had only 
to concede their extreme States- 
rights position, which the North- 
ern democracy were unprepared for, 
and the most pro-slavery man in 
America could have easily been 
elected; but they preferred to di- 
vide their party and insure the 
election of an anti-slavery man, 
which they knew would convert 
the entire South to their views. 
‘Chere is, then, no doubt that these 
Virginians and Carolinians threw 
away deliberately the power to rule 
the Union in the interest of slavery, 
in order to regain State-sovereignty ; 
and there is no doubt that they are 
ready to liberate every slave in the 
South rather than return to the 
Union. There is destined, of course, 
to be a fearful struggle on tiis point 
in the South; already the Virginians 
and Carolinians are calling for the 
arming and emancipation of negroes 
for their higher object, and the 
alarmed cotton-planters are de- 
nouncing those measures; but it 
is likely that the compact minority 
will win in the end. Could the 
South have been united on a de- 
cision to pay emancipation for in- 
dependence its victory had been 
won. Mr. Calhoun, the great re- 
presentative of Secession, always, I 
know, declared amongst his private 
friends that it might be one day 
necessary for the Southerners to pay 


slavery for independence.* It would 
y ’ 


When, after any 


adjournment of Congress, ‘ the Great Carolinian’ was about to return to his home, the 
usual traffic on the railways throughout the State of Virginia, through which he must 
needs pass, was altered, that he might travel on special trains, and be welcomed by com- 
mittees and cheered by crowds at the various towns on the way. I remember well the last 
time he came threugh Fredericksburg. The parents demanded a half-holiday of the 
schools, that their children might see their hero, The pale, thin, bushy-haired man at 
the station, with his restless eyes and lips quivering with enthusiasm, came out of his 
carriage, and greeted all the gentlemen by name (such was his memory), though he had 
never seen any of them before or since a similar railway-station reception a year or two 
before. His look and his voice, as he entreated them to prepare for a coming struggle, 
made a deep impression upon me as a boy. ‘ Who was it that spoke so?’ I said to an 
uncle who was protecting me in the crowd, ‘ The greatest man in the world!’ cries he, 
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however, have killed the States- 
rights cause with the planters and 
the majority everywhere if this had 
been more than whispered at the 
beginning of the Secession. It seems 
to me that it would be a glorious 
end to the American war — one 
worthy a new world and a new cra 
— if peace should come by the North 
conceding its Uniolatry and the 
South its much worse Slaveolatry. 
But this martial condition of the 
political world of Virginia continued 
through so many years subjected 
them to sad privations. The popu- 
lar ignorance at home prevented the 
raising of a high standard of cul- 
ture: it needed but little education 
for the aristocratic Virginian to be 
immeasurably superior to the ne- 
groes whom he was to rule, and the 
‘white trash,’ whose votes he was to 
command. The only free-school sys- 
tem ever adopted in America was that 
of New England, and that had aboli- 
tionized the whole North and West. 
The only literature in the country 
was that of Massachusetts and New 
York ; but scarcely a page of Emer- 
son, Longfellow,Channing, Margaret 
Fuller, Bancroft, or indeed of the 
other Northern literati, but was con- 
traband in this political war in Vir- 
ginia. ‘By heaven, we will have 
nothing to do with them or their 
schools, or books!’ cried the Vir- 
ginians. It was a dreary conclu- 
sion. The current between Virginia 
and the great body of humanity 
was broken. They had nothing but 
their own newspapers, in which they 
heaped up assent upon assent, and, 
lacking any criticism from other 
points of view, were filled with 
erude and unfiltered aims and 
thoughts. There were here and 
there scholars; but they were her- 
mits, and their existence was sus- 
pected only bya few. We had in 
our town a man—John Minor by 
name—who, in London or Boston, 
would have occupied a prominent 
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place in public estimation. His 
learning was profound and wide, 
his style pure and vigorous, his in- 
tellect clear, his conversation fasci- 
nating: the few in his immediate 
neighbourhood who knew him loved 
him, the secret of his greatness was 
known to two or three, the many 
said ‘Poor Minor!’ I met with a 
professor at the University of Vir- 
ginia, at Charlottesville—a German 
scholar, who had written an import- 
ant work in his own land—who told 
me that what he knew best was not 
wanted there, and that he doubted 
if any one in Charlottesville had ever 
heard the name of his work. 

Poor Edgar Poe also found Vir- 
ginia a sad State for a man of genius 
to live in. Ina brief sketch of Poe 
by James Hannay, Esq., prefixed to 
an edition of Poe’s poems, I read the 
other day that Poe was ‘a native of 
Virginia,’ and was ‘born in Balti- 
more ;’ which is as if one should say 
that a man was a native of Ireland, 
having been born in Edinburgh! 
Poe was born in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and was a Virginian by adop- 
tion into a family of Richmond. 
Though more successful in a lite- 
rary point of view everywhere else, 
he was constantly hovering about 
Richmond, though long since un- 
known by any household there, 
adoptive or other. It was at Rich- 
mond that he wrote The Raven, in 
which, through the scenery of the 
‘velvet violet lining,’ ‘ purple cur- 
tain,’ and so forth, with such pain- 
fully-elaborated elegance, one may 
easily see the cold unfurnished attic, 
with its chair and table, where the 
poem was actually written. Bad 
whiskey was, I fear, the only fire- 
light of that apartment; though 
doubtless the raven, with its beak 
and one sorrowful word, was there. 
Toward the last of his life, Poe 
really seemed about to gain some 
position, the price of that being al- 
ways that he should give up drink. 


his eyes filling with tears as he spoke ; ‘ and I hope you will live to see all he has said 


coming to pass.’ 


The year after President Lincoln’s inauguration, I was walking along 


Pennsylvania Avenue, in Washington, and paused a moment with a group of men, who 
were much amused at a little boy carrying along the trunkless and bustless head of Calhoun, 
in plaster, of life size; the eyes seemed to have become rigid, glaring upon the tents and 


soldiers all around. 


‘It’s Calhoun’s head—smash it!’ cried the mob; yet I thought 


rather with an aged man, who said softly, ‘Ie was a good man in his day.’ 
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I remember well, eighteen years 
ago, that he was surrounded by 
warm and appreciative friends, as 
John Daniel of the Lxaminer, J. R. 
Thompson of the Southern Literary 
Messenger, who lent him money, 
and got up assemblies to hear him 
read and lecture. But he went away 
to Baltimore, and drank deeply 
again, in violation of many solemn 
oaths. A gentleman in Baltimore 
heard of him in some low public- 
house, and, on going there, found 
him prostrate on a bench dead- 
drunk. There always seemed to be 
in Poe a deep self-consciousness 
that nothing could impair: drunken 
as he was he recognized the friend 
who touched him, and said to him, 
Sic transit gloria mundi. The man 
himself followed the glories passing 
and past on the same or the next 
day. The best account of Poe was 
written by his friend J. M. Daniel, 
in the Southern Literary Messenger, 
a periodical which Poe once edited. 

There area few colleges in Vir- 
ginia, but they have been for some 
time in a chronic state of dying, 
with perhaps the exception of this 
university at Charlottesville, which 
Thomas Jefferson had founded and 
nourished with such care; and un- 
less it has greatly changed since I 
passed some days there ten years 
ago, one could wish that it had got 
further in the same direction with 
the rest. The duels were much more 
deadly than those among the stu- 
dents of Heidelberg, though a little 
less frequent, pistols being always 
used. Ata concert which I attended 
in Charlottesville, given by respect- 
able artists, the students sat on the 
backs of their chairs, called out to 
the artists, and so filled the room 
with tobacco-smoke that some ladies 
had to leave the hall. Every night 
that I remained at the little hotel 
in the village, a mile or more dis- 
tant from the college buildings, the 
air was so filled with the hideous 
noises of drunken parties, that sleep 
was impossible. Visiting the Uni- 
versity buildings on one evening, I 
found that something unusual was 
stirring. About a hundred of the 
students, with blackened or masked 
faces, were yelling horribly around a 
large fire in the centre of the ‘great 
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University court. In the centre of 
the fire was a stake, to which was 
attached the effigy of a woman. One 
of the professors, with whom I was 
walking, informed me that the spe- 
cial occasion of this demonstration 
was that one of the sisters of Mrs. 
H. B. Stowe had arrived at one of 
the buildings, on a visit to Professor ° 
M‘Guffey, whose wife was her rela- 
tive. The efligy of Mrs. Stowe was 
burned for her edification. ‘They 
will close up,’ said the Professor, 
‘with a general spree.’ ‘But why, 
T asked, ‘do not you professors in- 
terfere and stop this disgraceful 
affair at once?’ ‘In a smaller affair 
we can sometimes interfere; but in 
a case of this kind we are powerless. 
They have got lately to tacking 
their sprees on to the slavery agita- 
tion, and know that their friends 
will take sides with them when the 
burning in effigy of Mrs. Stowe or 
Mr. Sumner is in the case. The 
professor who objects is called 
“abolitionist.” ’ Sure enough the 
mob raged with such fury during 
the night, that Mrs. Stowe’s sister 
and her friends left by the first 
train in the morning, without per- 
haps having received the most 
conclusive answer to Unele Tom’s 
Cabin. 

At the University of Virginia and 
the other colleges of the State 
books of ethical and political science 
adapted to the peculiar institutions 
of the South were alone used, and 
thoughtful young men were sent 
out into a society where political 
life was almost the only possible 
occupation, with this absolute in- 
sulation of intelligence. I know 
an excellent gentleman in King 
George county, Virginia, who 
actually had a genius for socio- 
logical speculations and a classical 
education. He was never married, 
and passed his days on a worn-out 
farm and rickety mansion which 
he had inherited, in the neighbour- 
hood of a most wretched settlement 
of ‘white trash,’ whose existence 
was limited to the drinking of bad 
whiskey and fighting; and here this 
excellent gentleman devoted his 
fine abilities to writing two books, 
one entitled The Failure of Lree 
Society, the other, The Sociology of 
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the South. About ten years ago, 
when I was residmg in Washington, 
being asked by a committee in the 
beautiful city of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, whether I knew any gen- 
tleman in the South who would 
be able to give an address at New 
Haven in defence of slavery, I 
named this gentleman of King 
George county, Mr. George Fitz- 
hugh. Mr. Fitzhugh went to New 
Haven, and gave an address entitled 
‘Free Society a Failure.’ Wendell 
Phillips was present and heard the 
lecture. On the morning after his 
address, Mr.Samuel Foote, a brother- 
in-law of Mrs. Stowe’s, at whose 
house Mr. Fitzhugh was a guest, 
took him on a drive through that 
beautiful city and its environs, to 
see the failure of free society. He 
showed him the superb mansions, 
the grand schools, the buildings of 
Yale College, the busy factories ; he 
pointed out long streets with houses 
that would be marvels of elegance 
in Virginia as the residences of 
mechanics, and some even of day- 
labourers. This was the only reply 
given to the Virginian who had never 
before left his State; but he went 
home answered. In these ten years 
Ihave never heard of that honest 
gentleman’s saying or writing any- 
thing about the ‘Failure of Free 
Society.’ 

I once met in Warrenton, Vir- 
ginia, an old man who remembered 
the travel-worn and dusty wayfarer 
who once entered that village on 
foot, and coming up to a company 
sitting at the door of the inn, pre- 
sented a slip of paper upon which 
was written :— 


‘The historian and philosopher 
Volney needs no recommendation 
from 

*G. WASHINGTON,’ 


Could Volney return to the earth 
and revisit those places he might 
add a chapter to his Ruins. All 
through the State, but especially 
through that region immediately 
south of the Potomac river, and 
between Washington and the Chesa- 
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peake, there are the ruins of old 
churches which symbolize in their 
decay the religious condition of the 
State. Every brick in these old 
buildings was brought from Eng- 
land, and they are built in the 
Elizabethan style. Now and then, 
at long intervals, some surpliced 
antiquarian has of late years read 
the service in them to a half-dozen 
aged gentlemen and ladies. The 
old Potomac church, in Stafford 
county, has crumbled away; the 
Pohick church—where ‘ Washing- 
ton’s pew,’ which he paid for but 
never sat in, is shown—has been 
used of late, I hear, as a stable for 
both belligerents; the Acquia* 
church was thirty years ago the 
den of highwaymen, but was lately 
used for worship until occupied by 
soldiers. The English Church at 
an early day in the history of Vir- 
ginia gained for itself general 
odium : it levied heavy taxes on all 
who did not attend the ministra- 
tions of the ingeniously dull men 
whom England sent to colonial 
pulpits; it persecuted and taxed 
dissent heavily; and, worst of all, it 
opposed the revolution bitterly and 
to the last. Washington himself 
would have incurred popular dis- 
trust had he occupied that pew 
in the Pohick church. The result 
was, that so soon as the indepen- 
dence was gained, the English 
Church sank away, and the State 
Was overrun with all manner of 
orthodox dissenters. From these the 
leading men took refuge in scepti- 
cism. Washington even was glad to 
have Volney as his guest at Mount 
Vernon, and Jefferson occupied 
his Sundays at Montecello in writing 
letters to Paine (they are unpub- 
lished, I believe, but I have seen 
them), in favour of the probabilities 
that Christ and his twelve apostles 
were only personifications of the sun 
and the twelve signs of the zodiac. 
If there was a believer among them 
all, I do not know his name. See 
what all this had come to in these 
days. Of 2386 churches in Virgi- 
nia in 1850, there belonged to the 


* Is not the coincidence of some of these purely Indian words with Greek and Latin 


forms notable? 
(Aqua) for a great wide creck. 


Here we have Potomac (aotauos) for the fine river, and Aquia 
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Methodists 1025; to the Baptists 
650; Presbyterians 241; tothe Epis- 
copalians 173; the rest may be dis- 
tributed amongst sundry little sects. 
These Methodists fill the air with 
shouts and groans; and they hold 
their camp-meetings in the woods, 
where, for a week at a time, ‘ revi- 
vals’ go on, ‘ecstacies’ take place, 
and hundreds of wailing, shrieking, 
‘mourners’ kneel upon straw under 
the trees in the open air, to be sung 
and prayed over until they receive 
the witness of the Spirit. Of course 
the impenitent in the neighbourhood 
of these meetings make them the 
occasions of every kind of dissipa- 
tion. ‘The Baptists are divided into 
several ‘schools.’ I used to be 
much interested in that sect known 
as the ‘ Rlack-rock, or ‘ Ironside’ 
Baptists. Sometimes their women 
preached. Their doctrine was Cal- 
vinism carried to its crudest antino- 
mian form. Their preachers jogged 
about through the country on poor 
old horses; often delivered their 
discourses in their shirt-sleeves, and 
sometimes mixed a glass of grog to 
sip occasionally during the discourse. 
The negroes are nearly all of the 
Baptist persuasion, and the scenes, 
when they are baptized in the rivers, 
as they are in great numbers, are 
very interesting. I remember, how- 
ever, that there was shortly before 
the war a great agitation in some 
portions of that State concerning the 
influence of the hard Calvinism of 
the Baptists upon the negroes, it 
having been alleged that many 
negroes were ascribing their offences 
and insubordinations to predestina- 
tion. Poor as the Episcopalian, de- 
scendant of the English, Church has 
become, it is still attractive to the 
best persons there on account of its 
still representing religious decency. 
The extremes of Romanism and 
Liberalism have never flourished in 
Virginia. Some seventeen little 
Jatholie churches are all that can be 
counted in the State. The present 
Catholic Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
Ohio (Purcell), told me that he once 
visited various parts of Eastern Vir- 
ginia, by way of ecclesiastical recon- 
naissance, and that his impression of 
the whole population would be 
fairly represented by the following 
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anecdote. ‘ About seven miles from 
Richmond,’ said the Archbishop, ‘ I 
saw a man lying under the shade of 
a tree, assiduously chewing tobacco. 
After saluting him, and asking 
several questions, to which I re- 
ceived lazy Yeses and Noes, I asked 
him to what churches the people in 
that neighbourhood usually went. 
“Well, not much to any.” “ What 
are their religious views?” “ Well, 
not much of any.” “ Well, my 
friend, what are yowr religious 
views ?” I asked. The man answered 
slowly and sleepily, “ My own 
*pinion is, that them as made 
me'll take care of me.”’ The 
liberal opinion in the State is con- 
fined, so far as organized, to some 
fifteen societies of Hicksite (Socinian) 
Quakers. A young Unitarian minis- 
ter of my acquaintance once visited 
the region of the Potomac to plant 
some of his doctrines, but was per- 
suaded by a sagacious physician 
resident there that the thing was 
medically impossible. ‘ Everybody 
almost, in this northern neck of 
Virginia, has more or less the liver 
disease; they are sure to be Calvin- 
ists. You'll do more near the moun- 
tains. You'll never get the belief 
in everlasting hell out of this neigh- 
bourhood except by better drain- 
age with less bilious fever.’ The 
preacher of greatest influence in 
the State was the Methodist. Many 
politicians attended his ministrations 
for politic reasons ; and he was the 
object of a superstitious reverence. 
I have heard my father relate that a 
nervous man once came to the Rev. 
Jesse White, Methodist minister of 
that ‘ circuit, imploring him to re- 
lieve him of a devil with which he 
believed himself possessed. The 
minister vainly pleaded that he had 
not the power to cast out devils; 
the other quoted Scripture to prove 
that he had. At last the minister 
cried, ‘I charge thee, come out of 
him! And the man went home 
calm, and retained to the end of his 
life the conviction that he had been 
dispossessed of a devil by Jesse 
White. The Quaker districts in 
London and Fairfax counties are 
those in which the soil and the 
people were better cultivated than 
elsewhere. A Quaker—Benjamin 
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Hallowell—established at Alexan- 
dria a school which enjoyed for a 
score of years the reputation of 
being among the best in the Union, 
and Samuel Janney, a Quaker of 
London, is an educator and a writer 
of great power. Mr. Janney is a 
(Unitarian) Quaker preacher, and 
the Spirit has got him into trouble 
at the County Court several times 
by moving him to certain expressions 
concerning slavery not precisely con- 
sistent with the code. 

Though the hot belligerent condi- 
tion of Virginia, politically, through 
so many years was very unfavourable 
to any high literary or religious de- 
velopment, it did have a tendency 
to perpetuate the military spirit and 
education which had died out of 
nearly every other section of the 
Union. General Winfield Scott (it 
is said the name was originally 
Wingfield, but that the g was stricken 
out by military necessity) was a 
Virginian, and General Lee has never 
lacked encouragement to foster the 
military genius which he has in- 
herited from his ancestors of the 
revolution. Virginia was the only 
State in which I have ever lived 
where, previous to the war, there 
was any attempt at military training. 
(In Massachusetts it was almost dis- 
reputable to be a soldier). In Vir- 
ginia we were drilled with wooden 
guns when children; and skilful 
riding on horseback was an accom- 
plishment essential to every boy. 
From 1840 to 1850 there was a 
Jurore about tournaments through- 
out old Virginia. The young men 
of the neighbourhoods, on their 
gaily-decked horses, each with his 
lance and ebony squire, repaired 
to the field where thousands of the 
élite had gathered. They tilted at 
the ring, and the victor was then 
and there crowned by the appointed 
queen with a wreath. Fauquier and 
Spottsylvania were famous neigh- 
bourhoods for these sports, which 
were pursued with much enthusiasm. 
They were discouraged in later years, 
chiefly, as I remember, on account 
of the jealousies and duels which 
frequently followed them. 

Whilst with the poor whites hunt- 
ing and fishing are as serious occu- 
pations as they were with the abori- 
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gines who preceded them, the better 
class are all fond of that kind of 
sport. Game of all kinds abounds— 
and the fox-hunt, deer-chase, and 
river-shooting, are nowhere better 
known. A famous amusement in 
the northern neck used to be our 
‘ crabbing-parties.’ The crabs caught 
in the Potomac are not nearly so 
large as those eaten in England; 
but they are much more delicate 
food; (though some may ascribe 
this opinion to my having feasted on 
them in a ‘lost bower’). On these 
crabbing-parties, which were made 
up like pic-nics, by ladies and gentle- 
men, we went out into the river in 
boats and threw out long lines made 
of strips of hickory-bark, to the end 
of which the bait was attached; 
these lines were then drawn slowly 
in, and at length, looking over the 
side of the boat, we saw each line to 
be the stem of a flower whose petals 
were nibbling crustacez, which were 
soon caught upin a net. The mild- 
ness of the climate assisted this ten- 
dency to out-of-door sports, to exer- 
cise, to the health of the senses. 
The Virginian was self-reliant, quick, 
high-tempered, and, with all his 
faults, full of a fine sense of per- 
sonal honour. I heard lately an 
anecdote which illustrates well the 
strength of this feudal virtue. A 
month or so before the present civil 
war broke out, a young Virginian 
merchant from Richmond came to 
Philadelphia to purchase goods. 
The Philadelphian from whom he 
purchased was a Quaker. The Vir- 
ginian offered his note for the goods. 
The Quaker said, ‘ Things look too 
threatening for me to take thy note.’ 
‘T have not the cash,’ said the other. 
‘Well,’ said the Quaker, ‘ though I 
will not take thy note, if thou wilt 
give me thy word of honour that 
thou wilt two years from now pay 
for them, thou shalt take the goods.’ 
‘No, sir, replied the Virginian, ‘I 
will give you my note, but not my 
word of honour.’ 

When that noble man and admir- 
able author of whom England—nay, 
the world—is now bereft, came 
among us, and paused in the region 
of the Rappahannock to study the 
scenery amid which he meant that 
the Esmondsand Warringtonsshould 
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act their parts again, when he had 
taken them down from their old 
portraits and clothed them with flesh 
and blood, I remember to have re- 
gretted that he had not been there 
about a score of years before. ‘True, 
we of this generation might never 
then have sat under the spell which 
he knew how to cast; but he would 
have touched the hands of those 
who were linked on to the gencra- 
tion of which he wrote. I fancy 
that he would almost forget how far 
he was from home, as along the 
road he would pass old mansions, 
with stately sentinel trees around 
them, and hear their names,— 
Brompton, Erleslie, Carmora, In- 
glewood, Selwood, Chatham, Glen- 
cairne, Somerset. 

He would be told by the negroes 
and by the poor whites that the 
most of these old mansions are 
‘haunted ;’ and indeed they are 
haunted with the memories of the 
happy and noble spirits that once 
dwelt in them. What romances 
their lives were! In his comfort- 
able mansion, surrounded by furni- 
ture still religiously Elizabethan, 
the old Virginian gentleman sat, 
doubtless with his silver-mounted 
cob-pipe, and his very numerous 
progeny of children and grandchil- 
dren making the lawn vocal with 
their laughter and sports. His fair 
and elegant daughter, auburn-haired, 
blue-eyed—suggesting in her trans- 
parent beauty a finer clay than goes 
ordinarily to human construction— 
sits by his side and reads Walter 
Scott, and evermore Walter Scott. 
Byron, the old gentleman, with a red 
face, has vowed (perhaps with an 
egad) shall not enter his house. The 
dinner-hour comes—three o’clock— 
and you might judge that some 
grand occasion must have been the 
reason for the loading of the table. 
Not so; so long as he lives the Vir- 
ginian will dine magnificently. You 
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may be a stranger never before seen, 
never to be afterward seen; you 
need only tie your horse at the 
‘rack, and enter, and you will be 
invited to dine and to pass the night. 
At dinner you will find soup, turkey, 
roast-beef, ham, chicken-pie, fish, 
oysters, canvas-backs, partridges, 
and all manner of vegetables and 
tarts and black-walnuts, hickory- 
nuts, smail chesnuts, &e. The 
enormous dish of hard-shelled crabs 
will furnish a course by itself. The 
chief drink will be toddy. After 
dinner the majority of the family 
will, I confess, retire to their rooms 
for naps, but will reassemble in the 
evening to converse; for it is not 
yet 1865 observe, and conversation 
has not yet been frozen up like that 
which Baron Munchausen afterwards 
heard when it was thawed out of 
the air. But, to return to our 
clear-eyed pilgrim, the ocean divid- 
ing him from home would seem 
to shrink as he passed from these 
mansions through the streets of 
Fredericksburg, and read their 
names on the corners—Elizabeth, 
Princess Ann, Prince George, Char- 
lotte, William, streets; or reached 
on the town’s outskirt an old man- 
sion, named enmore, such as he 
might have seen from his own win- 
dow in Kensington; but he would 
remember possibly his distance from 
home, when, coming to a family 
burial-ground on the estate, he read 
on a large marble monument, //eve 
lies Mary, the mother of Washington .* 
If this should make him feel too 
much a stranger, he would recover 
the illusion wandering amongst the 
old tombs of St. George’s church- 
yard, where he would find one on 
which it is inscribed that he whose 
dust rests there ‘was one of the 
pall-bearers of William Shakspeare.’ 
And here doubtless it would be pre- 
destined that Sir George Warring- 
ton should make to his General the 


* Mrs. Washington died at Kenmore, the residence (up to the time of the war) of a 


wealthy gentleman of Scotch descent, William K. Gordon, Esq. 


The monument was never 


finished ; the town legend is that a famous beauty offered her hand toa suitor on condition 
that he would build this monument; but that she having married ‘another’ before the 
shaft was raised, he ordered the work to cease, Within sight of this spot, but on the 
opposite side of the Rappahannock (Stafford county), the house where Washington resided 
with his parents when a boy is visible, It is in entire decay, and the spot was one of the 
most important for the Federals in their attack on Fredericksburg. 
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chivalrous speech which I have quot- 
ed at the head of this article; one, I 
may add, worthy to be remembered, 
not only by a Virginian, but by an 
American, as he sees Lee and his 
men defending Richmond to-day. 
But social formations, no less than 
those which geology records, go on 
from Eocene to Pleiocene, burying 
noble generations. Few Warring- 
tons must Thackeray have found 
among the Virginians. ‘Too much 
idleness, thinning the blood with 
toddy and tournaments, came to Vir- 
ginia in that Dutch ship which 
brought twenty negroes to James- 
town in 1620; in it came also the 
hundred thousand free adults who 
cannot read nor write; and the 
forty thousand square miles of un- 
improved lands in that State once 
imperial, now third-rate. Mourning 
over the many desolations which 
now afilict that State, I must ac- 
knowledge to myself that war may 
prove just the terrible ploughshare 
that must precede the grand harvest 
which I know the State with its un- 
told resources, locked hitherto in 
impenetrable barriers, is predestined 
to bear. Already I have much rea- 
son to believe that the war has been 
a step upward for the Virginians 
themselves. No longer does stag- 
nation poison the blood of the young 
men who scorned the usual toils of 
the people in the free States. They 
have now a purpose. ‘The poor 
whites have some occupation other 
than the drinking of bad whiskey 
and beating their wives and chil- 
dren. Passing once ina stage-coach 
near the Military Institute at Lex- 
ington, Virginia—the only well- 
ordered educational establishment 
in the State—I remembered to have 
asked the name of a quict, plain- 
looking gentleman walking toward 
the door, and was told that it was 
Professor Jackson. He was in that 
neighbourhood known only as a 
modest, unpretending, soft-voiced 
gentleman, thought to be of no 
brilliant powers, but loved by the 
students for a certain mild piety 
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and child-like manner. One told 
me he was very ‘unpractical.’ 
Nevertheless, under the touch of an 
emergency, this idealist came forth 
as ‘Stonewall’ Jackson, for whose 
heroism friend and foe had only 
tributes of admiration. I am not 
sure that the Virginians have not the 
right to claim him as their represen- 
tative man. I am not sure that 
they also—though slowly, as a 
people must—are not similarly 
emerging under the touch of a pur- 
pose to which they have consecrated 
themselves; and, though they can- 
not see the object for which they are 
bravely struggling realised in the 
form they wish, believe that they 
shall yet see their State prosperous 
and powerful, worthy to be again 
called the Mother of States and of 
Statesmen. At least that Virginian 
fighting there stands for a reality, 
an idea, as the mere vulgar Unionist 
does not. There is no reality nor 
idea confronting him, short of the 
abolitionist of the far North, with 
whom he grapples as Strafford with 
Pym. Neither of these will have 
the Union as it was; each of these, 
representing just now a small mi- 
nority, shows the power of princi- 
ples over the strongest interests and 
majorities; all those compromisers 
who seemed so great at first have 
passed away with the little mops 
with which they would keep out the 
Atlantic tide. Cabinets crumble 
under the tread of John Brown as 
he marches on to hurl the pine 
against the palm. The old Union 
is shattered, and all the President’s 
horses and all his men cannot mend 
it; it is yet to be decided whether 
New England ideas shall prevail to 
the Gulf of Mexico or be pure and 
strong to the Potomac, stopping 
there. In either case the new order 
will be based on truth, which the 
old was not. In any case we must 
believe that mighty forms are fol- 
lowing the dreadful ploughshare, 
and sowing the seeds of a nobler 
future for that fair heritage of hu- 
manity beyond the sea. 
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GILBERT RUGGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF fA FIRST FRIENDSUIL, 


CHAPTER XXX. 
IN TOWN. 


NHERE are moments in life (the 
remark is no new one) when, in 
the midst of along course of wninter- 
rupted happiness and prosperity, 
a sudden fear will seize us that our 
good fortune is too great to last— 
too far an exception to the common 
lot. We tremble lest the morrow, 
in revealing some unforeseen sorrow 
or misfortune, should bring us down 
again to the ordinary level of huma- 
nity. Such a moment had now 
come to Gilbert Rugge. 

On awaking this morning, he had 
felt oppressed (without knowing 
why) with the very sense of his 
superabundant happiness. There 
seemed to him something almost 
ominous in the unmixed felicity and 
brightness with which his life was 
now environed. For the last six 


months, Fortune had been showering 


upon him its best gifts. He was 
the accepted lover of the woman 
he worshipped, the centre of a troop 
of friends, the possessor of health, 
wealth, and all the thousand means 
of enjoyment they bring with them 
—another turn of the wheel, and 
perhaps,—but no, at five-and-twenty 
one does not long speculate after 
this fashion, not if the lungs are 
sound and digestion unimpaired; 
and both one and the other were 
right enough in this case. With 
the first plunge into his morning 
bath, such thoughts vanished from 
Mr. Rugge’s brain, and in half-an- 
hour he was breakfasting with vigor- 
ous appetite. 

He has altered—has our hero— 
within the last six months; has 
grown a more manly and dignified- 
looking person; has what Lady 
Stella Nox is pleased to term 
wnve tournwre plus distinguée, and is 
generally considered better looking. 
Prosperity not uncommonly pro- 
duces such impressions amongst 
one’s friends. 

The room in which Mr. Rugge 


sits is one of a handsome suite of 
rooms that he now occupies in 
Green-strect, Mayfair. Mr. Rugge’s 
present circumstances of course 
require that he should live in a 
fashionable quarter of the town. 
The apartment has been furnished 
after his own taste. Not in the fast 
young man style, with portraits of 
pugilists and ballet-dancers, boxing- 
gloves and foils; but with copies 
of good pictures, works of art 
picked up in his travels, and abun- 
dance of books. Not that Mr. 
tugge is a prig, or sets up for 
dilletante tastes. He cares for these 
things, and likes to surround him- 
self with them. In the matter of 
books and bindings he is especially 
great; he has specimens of ‘ tooling’ 
quite exquisite in their way, and 
possesses editions de luxe of all his 
favourite authors. There is only one 
class of books, however, which Gil- 
bert finds time to read now-a-days ; 
society has too many claims on his 
time. But those portly volumes on 
the British Constitution, those sober 
tomes on Political Economy, with 
all the pamphlets on Malt Taxes, 
Sliding Scales, &c., that strew the 
tables, are diligently perused by the 
future candidate for senatorial 
honours. Yes, the secret may as 
well out! Even such dignities are 
amongst the possibilities of the 
future. Already the matter has 
been mooted between the heads of 
the Houses of Hurst and Harlixstowe. 
The united local intluence may do 
great things. As young Harlixstowe 
declines public life, who so fitted 
to represent the family interest in 
Lincolnshire as Mr. Harlixstowe’s 
son-in-law ? But of this anon. 

The appointments of Mr. Rugge’s 
bachelor establishment are, of course, 
perfect throughout. He has his 
horses and groom at the livery- 
stables, and is waited upon by a 
model ‘ gentleman’s gentleman,’-—a 
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person gifted with such a severe 
sense of social propriety, that if he 
saw his master get up to put coals 
on the fire he would give him warn- 
ing on the spot. 

Bateson has put the Morning Post 
beside Mr. Rugge’s plate this morn- 
ing, so that whilst he eats his break- 
fast, he can read his name in the list 
of fashionable people who were at a 
great ball last night. He has also 
put a tiny pink note there—a hun- 
dred times more precious to Gilbert 
than the printed announcement 
aforesaid (though that same has its 
due value with Mr. Rugge). The 
pink note is a dozen lines to the 
cffect—no, let the writer speak for 
herself :— 


‘My dear Gilbert,—Lady Gram- 
pian begs me to say that she fully 
expects you to dinner to-night. We 
shall be alone and can try the ducts 
again. Many thanks for the lovely 
flowers. There was such a crowdof 
people last night that I lost a brace- 
let from my arm, and never disco- 
vered it till I got home. It was of 
emeralds, and was bought of Israeli, 
of Bond-street. Perhaps it would 
be well to advertize? Will youcall 
wnd ask their advice? I cannot 
{ind the passage in Tasso. My aunt 
would like to go to the “ New Water 
Colours’” this afternoon. Will you 
come round for us about three, if 
convenient ? 

* Yours affectionately, 
‘ Epirs,’ 


To which Mr. Rugge sat down 
and wrote as follows :— 


‘Dearest Edith—Of course I 
shall be delighted to do both—to 
escort you to the Water Colours’ 
and dine in Park Lane afterwards. 
How I like that phrase, 7/ conve- 
wient! Have I any convenience to 
consider but yours? Would any 
consideration stand before your 
slightest wish with me? Now, if 
Pall Mall were an impenetrable 
forest, and the exhibition rooms 
some enchanted castle therein, I 
might show myself your good knight 
by fighting you a way thereto 
through fiery dragons, &ec.; but, as 
it is, L shall only have to carry your 
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aunt’s opera-glass, and keep at bay 
the fellow with a beautiful “little 
dawg” to sell, who is always to be 
met with at the doors of such 
places. 

‘I have thought a hundred times 
of your remark yesterday about the 
different ways in which people (all 
equally sincere) show their affection. 
Was that intended asa rebuke tomy 
too demonstrative love, Edith? If 
I err in that way, it is that I cannot 
hide (from you, at least) what I feel. 
My happiness is so great that it will 
find expression—either in my face 
or my words. I cannot look at you 
without feeling my own face glow 
with happy pride. Your voice 
echoes in my heart long after your 
words have ceased. I cannot think 
of you, when you are absent from 
me, without blessing you. Dear as 
you were to me six months ago, 
Kdith, you are a thousand times 
dearer now, and when—. But the 
bracelet !—the bracelet!! All this 
you know, and have heard a hun- 
dred times. 

‘I am off to the jeweller’s this 
moment. Good-bye until three. 

‘Ever lovingly yours, 
*G. R 


Many such notes had passed be- 
tween Green-street and Park Lane 
in their time—the lady’s, for the 
most part, short, and (it might be 
thought) cool —the gentleman’s, 
teeming, voluminous, and warm. But 
to Gilbert those fairy notes on pink 
paper were without fault and without 
price. If at times it occurred to 
him that they might have contained 
a few more words—a trifle more ten- 
derness—he checked the thought 
instantly. Edith Harlixstowe was 
not one of those women who are 
prodigal of words, or demonstrative 
of feeling. That she loved him he 
thoroughly believed, and that was 
enough. 

He was right. Edith Harlixstowe 
did love him—not, perhaps, as he 
loved, but with a love that would 
enable her to take wpon her a wife’s 
vows, without wronging her own 
voman’s nature or the marriage rite. 
It would have cost her; something 
now to renounce the lover she had 
received so coldly at first. Not only 
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her affections, but also her ambi- 
tions, were likely to find their frui- 
tion here. Gilbert showed an apti- 
tude and talents for which none of 
her friends had given him credit. 
Lady Grampian’s _ brother-in-law 
(the present Earl, and whilom Cabi- 
net Minister) had pronounced fa- 
vourably on the young man. There 
was talk of a change of ministry, 
and a general election throughout 
the country ere long. The return 
to place of the noble Earl would 
probably be the result. What great 
honours were in the future no man 
could foretell. 

Meanwhile Gilbert basked in the 
sunshine of his lady’s eyes, and each 
day discovered new perfections in 
her; and whatever allowance is to 
be made for a lover’s partiality, it is 
certain that Miss Harlixstowe’s cha- 
racter had ripened and softened (so 
to speak) under the genial influ- 
ences of love. If she ever deliberated 
still as to the wisdom of her choice, 
she never fluctuated in her estima- 
tion of her lover. 

But Gilbert has finished his letter, 
and Bateson has just entered to tell 
him that his horse is at the door. 

Whilst Gilbert sat writing to Miss 
Jlarlixstowe, another gentleman of 
our acquaintance, in another set of 
bachelor’s rooms (in Dover-street, 
Piccadilly), was similarly engaged 
this morning. But, whereas, the 
one writes to the lady of love; the 
other writes of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. 


‘My dear’ Miss Harlixstowe,—I 
am quite sure it will be as pleasant 
to you to receive my letter as it is to 
me to write it. Not that I think 
you are weary of the position of cre- 
ditor, or that I have any morbid 
eagerness to free myself from your 
debt. But, in receiving back the 
five hundred pounds you so gene- 
rously lent me nine months ago, I 
know your first feeling will be one 
of pleasure that I am in a position 
to repay the money. If I were to 
try, 1 could not thank you as I 
ought, or as I should wish. I prefer 
to keep silence on that score. 

‘ Yours most faithfully, 
‘Sypney Hunswoop. 


‘P.S.—I have been backwards 
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and forwards between here and 
Birsthorpe so often of late, that I 
have seen much less of you all in 
Brook-street than I could have 
wished. My uncle is still, I regret 
to say, in a precarious state. His 
health is completely broken down by 
his recent trials.’ 


How Sydney Hunswood came to 
be in a position to refund the loan 
in question requires explanation. If 
he had made various little sums, in 
a quiet way, by the Derby and Ascot 
this year, that was a small part of 
the affair. The Captain, be it un- 
derstood, was now once more in a 
position to borrow money of the 
gentlemen who held his post obits, 
not worth the paper they were writ- 
ten on, six months ago. And thus. 

A fever down at Birsthorpe had 
suddenly carried off Lady Huns- 
vood, and her little son. Sir George 
was wifeless and childless once more, 
and the poor old baronet was heart- 
broken by his loss, which he was not 
likely long to survive. Between his 
nephew and the baronetcy there now 
seemed no possibility of obstacle. 
Once again the wheel had turned, 
and Sydney Hunswood’s fortunes 
were in the ascendant. 

One would not have thought it, 
however, to look at his face as he 
wrote‘the letter above. The scowl 
upon it deepened with each line. 
When he had sealed it up and 
thrown it from him, he breathed a 
curse against some one or other, and 
rang the bell impatiently. 

‘ Take that note to Upper Brook- 
street. No answer wanted, he said 
to the person who presented himself. 
The person in question was a man 
with one arm—dressed in a dark 
pepper-and-salt suit, but with a 
military bearing that belied the 
civilian cut of his clothes. He did 
not seem at all surprised at the way 
in which he was spoken to; but 
took up the note, and was leaving 
the room, when the Captain called 
him back. 

‘I shall want my mare in Pall 
Mall at two, Smith. ‘Tell them at 
the stables not to keep me waiting 
to-day.’ 

Sergeant Jack, for it was he, re- 
plied that he thought it would be 
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better he should bring the horse 
round himself, and went on his way 
to Brook-street. 

As he went, he mused, somewhat 
after this fashion— 

‘ Well, well,—might be better— 
might be worse! Can’t say as I un- 
derstand him any more after twelve 
months than I did the first week. 
Give you a sovereign one day, and 
nothing but oaths the next. If it 
wasn’t as I’m pretty even-tempered 
myself, and used to military ways, 
I'd have broken off before this. But 
doing for a man, somehows, makes 
you get bound to him like—’spe- 
cially if he’s laid up, and can’t do 
for himself, as he couldn’t for three 
months.’ 

Here the Sergeant turned a cor- 
ner in the street, and in his thoughts 
likewise, which ran on thus— 

‘Tops is dirty and marbles gets 
into the kennel. Don’t want no 
encouragement to play in the gut- 
ters, not he. Puzzles never fit, and 
no child never could draw on them 
slates made of bad ground glass. 
A Noah’s ark? That’s the ticket! 
Trot likes wild beasts.’ 

Having settled in his mind what 
he should purchase, as he went 
home to night, for his landlady’s 
little boy (it would be Trot’s birth- 
day on the morrow), the Sergeant 
brightened up, and went on his way, 
whistling. 

Left to himself, Captain Huns- 
wood lighted his meerschaum, and 
smoked. But the tobacco did not 
soothe him this morning. ‘The fact 
was, he was suffering from a com- 
plaint which (we have it on good 
authority) not ‘ poppy, nor mandra- 
gora, nor all the drowsy syrups of 
the world’ can assuage. Jealousy 
was gnawing at the Captain’s heart. 
Until he had seen Gilbert Rugge 
the accepted lover of Miss Harlix- 
stowe, he had never known how he 
had set his heart upon winning her, 
or how he hated the man who had 
supplanted him. The sight of 
their happiness was gall and worm- 
wood to him. If the laws of 
English society had still tolerated 
duelling, he would have quarrelled 
with him, called him out, and shot 
him. But that was impossible. <A 
few months ago it had been the 
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heiress’s money he desired, now it 
was the woman herself he coveted. 
Yes, the beauty and graces of his 
fair cousin had inspired in this 
man’s heart a passion as near akin 
to love as that heart was capable of 
feeling. The desire to obtain her 
fortune had been great, the need of 
it pressing; but the desire to win 
her love was far stronger. 

‘Curse the fellow!’ muttered the 
Captain, over his pipe. ‘ Who would 
have thought she would ever have 
him! Id give two-thirds of my re- 
versionary interest in the Birsthorpe 
property if I could see this engage- 
ment broken off.’ 

He broke off the amber mouth- 
piece of his pipe between his teeth 
instead, in his anger. 

The Captain’s irritation was quite 
to be expected. It was really annoy- 
ing, now that his prospects were so 
improved, and his chances of success 
so much greater, to find himself cut 
out in this fashion. The baronetcy 
would have had its due weight with 
Miss Harlixstowe,as he knew. Her 
friends could no longer have urged 
objection on the score of money. 

‘And now for a young country 
greenhorn—a mere snob—to get 
the better of me!’ sneered the Cap- 
tain. 

But though he took a malicious 
pleasure in applying these disparag- 
ing epithets to his rival, the Captain’s 
present irritation showed he did not 
think thus meanly of him. His 
temper became so disturbed with 
his thoughts that he could not 
endure them any longer, and so he 
got up and dressed, and went round 
to his club. 

Now whilst the Captain sat read- 
ing his newspaper by the club win- 
dow this morning, there passed down 
Pall Mall, on horseback, two gentle- 
men of our acquaintance, who, ob- 
serving him, drew up and dis- 
mounted at the club doors. It was 
Gilbert Rugge and John Harlixstowe, 
on their way to look at a horse the 
latter was about to purchase of a 
dealer at Knightsbridge. 

‘I want your opinion of the ani- 
mal, Hunswood, if you will come 
with us,’ said Harlixstowe. 

‘Wait five minutes, my dear fellow, 
and Tl ride down with you. My 
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mare will be here at two,’ said the 
Captain, looking at his watch. And 
it was arranged they should all three 
ride on to the dealer’s together. 

When they issued from the club, 
the Captain’s horse was at the door, 
punctual to the moment. 

Gilbert had crossed the pavement 
and was about to mount his own 
horse, when his eyes fell upon the 
man holding the Captain’s mare. 

‘ Hallo!’ he exclaimed, ‘Why I 
know you! It’s Sergeant Jack, 
isn’t it? To be sure—my old 
friend of the mail-coach. How do 
you do, Sergeant ?” 

The man seemed so utterly taken 
by surprise at this greeting that he 
was unable to reply. He looked at 
the ground, at the, house-roofs, at 
the passers-by—everywhere but in 
Gilbert Rugge’s face. But, in a 
mechanical sort of way, he managed 
to touch his hat. .. 

‘Shy as usual,’ thought Gilbert. 
And he proceeded to ask the Ser- 
geant how he came there. 

‘What! do you know this good 
fellow?’ put in Captain Hunswood, 
who was looking on with some sur- 
prise. 

The ‘ good fellow’ seemed a very 
strange fellow for the nonce. He 
was growing red and pale by turns, 
and backing the Captain’s horse on 
to the pavement, to the consterna- 
tion of the people passing by. 

‘What the devil are you about?” 
cried the Captain angrily. ‘Do you 
want to lame the horse?’ And he 
took the reins roughly from the 
man. 

The Sergeant still seemed as 
though he had not heard Gilbert’s 
question. 

‘Surly as well as shy,’ thought 
Gilbert. ‘A touchy sort of person. 
I wonder if I offer him anything 
whether he will be offended ?’ 

He had better not have tried the 
experiment. At the sight of the 
money, the man instantly drew back 
as though he had been stung. 

‘My wages keep ine, sir. I don’t 
want help, thank you.’ 

He would not so much as touch 
the coin. 
Gilbert 


returned the money 
hastily to his pocket. 
‘There! With the best of inten- 
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tentions, I am afraid I have offended 
that man, he remarked to the Cap- 
tain as they rode off. ‘How proud 
you find these people at times.’ And 
as they rode along, Gilbert pro- 
ceeded to relate how he had met 
with the Sergeant that winter’s day 
that seemed so far distant in his life 
now. 

The Sergeant stood and watched 
them till they were out of sight. 

‘It would have burned me to 
touch it, he said, looking fiercely 
at his hand. ‘ Anything but that— 
anything but that!’ And he turned 
on his heel and strode quickly down 
the street. 


CHAPTER XXXL. 
TOGETHER. 


That evening, Gilbert and Miss 
Harlixstowe sat alone in Lady 
Grampian’s drawing-room. It was 
between eight and nine. A little 
daylight still lingered in the sky. 
The last red flush in the west had 
not yet died out over the trees in 
Kensington Gardens. A pleasant 
softened lustre from the candelabra 
mingled with this dying daylight. 
Through the open conservatory 
doors stole in the scent of summer 
flowers and the silvery drip of a 
little fountain—a sea-god blowing 
through his conch. The time and 
place favoured ‘ sweet lovers’ talk.’ 

Gilbert had been reading aloud 
since they came up from dinner, 
but now he had closed the book. 

‘Ay, Edith, he murmured, after 
a little silence between them,—fol- 
lowing out the train of thought the 
reading had evoked, 

‘We wrap round us for defence 
Our purple manners, moods of sense ; 
but these things pierce through, 
nevertheless, at times.’ 

Miss Harlixstowe looked at him 
with a little surprise. 

‘Edith,’ he added, slowly, after 
some moments, ‘have we not been 
taking our tone too exclusively from 
the society about us of late, letting 
our higher aspirations die out, and 
the moods and feelings we once 
cherished wither for lack of nourish- 
ment? Are we keeping the promise 
of those days when we made such 
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noble schemes together? I don’t 
know myself. I am so happy, my 
life is so bright now, that I am no 
fair judge. I want you to help me 
here.’ 

Miss Harlixstowe took up the 
book Gilbert had laid aside, and said, 
with a half-wondering, half-smiling 
air, as she turned over its pages, 

‘You mean, I suppose, that you 
were dreadfully bored at the Earl’s 
last night, and are suffering from 
spleen this morning. Ireally did not 
know we were such backsliders. How 
have we derogated from our “high 
profession?” I am sure I lose no 
opportunity of making you known 
to the best people about us, and 
that seems to me the wisest thing 
I can do to further our “noble 
schemes.” ’ 

It was difficult to tell whether she 
mocked him or herself. The latter 
it seemed, for after a few further 
words, she resumed, almost sadly, 

‘Ah, Gilbert, I always told you I 
was of the earth, earthy. You don’t 
know what a worldly heart I have! 
It is only when I measure myself 
beside some great nature like the 
woman’s who wrote those lines, that 
I feel my own utter littleness. I 
have set my mind on your becoming 
“a great man,” but only after the 
world’s standard of greatness, not 
after hers, not after the poet’s. But 
I can’t help it. If I am to live in 
the world, I must care for the things 
of the world, and take its estimate 
for my own. You talk to me of 
raising yourself to m¥ level; why, it 
is I who will drag you down to 
mine. It is coronets and seals of 
office, and uppermost seats in high 
places that your wife will aspire 
after!’ She gave a bitter little laugh. 

‘Edith !—Gilbert could not bear 
to hear these self-condemnations, 
for there was a tone of self-reproach 
in the words—‘all that I shall 
ever do of good in life will be 
your work. It is in youl find the 
best of incentives to honourable 
exertion. Besides, in working for 
ends that we may term our own, 
may we not also serve these higher 
ends as well ?” 

She shook her head. Her sight 
was clearer than his. She did not 
for an instant confound the two. 
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‘No,’ she said, seriously. ‘If 
we are working for ourselves, for 
a name and place in the world, 
we shall not be working for “ hu- 
manity,” as they say in their new 
Let us have no self-delu- 
sions. We shall serve it incidentally 
I dare say, as most earnest workers 
do; but the ends we shall keep 
apart. If we go into the world’s 
lists and strive for the world’s 
honours, we shall soil ourselves with 
world’s dust. It is inevitable. But 
for all that, there are things to be 
won there worth the winning— 
things that are the salt of life to 
me. Don’t think me heartless, Gil- 
bert,’ she added, after a pause; ‘I 
only want you to see me as I see 
myself. You—you judge me far 
better than I am.’ 

Her voice faltered slightly with 
the last words. Gilbert took her 
hand in his, and pressed it. 

‘Ionly see you as you are, the 
dearest treasure of my life, Edith.’ 

The last flush had died out in the 
western sky ; the stars had come out 
over the Park ; a fresher air stole in 
at the open windows; the harsh 
noises of the great town had softened 
down into a low rumble that 
sounded like the distant murmur 
of the sea. They sat and talked 
until the clock on the mantelpiece 
had twice rung out a silvery 
chime. 

In the book Miss Harlixstowe 
held on her knee, a folded paper lay 
to mark the place. Whilst she was 
playing with it in her fingers, un- 
consciously, it fell to the ground. 
She stooped to pick itup. Her face 
slightly reddened as she recognized 
Captain Hunswood’s letter of the 
morning. It ought to have been safe 
under lock and key in her desk. 

‘ What is it?’ asked Gilbert, who 
observed her air of slight embar- 
rassment. 

‘Iam not at liberty to tell you, 
replied Miss Harlixstowe; for the 
— secret was his own, not 
1ers. 

‘I recognized the writing, how- 
ever, as your cousin Hunswood’s, 
said Gilbert in a tone of surprise. 
‘Am I not right?’ 

He spoke in a calm voice, but 
with a slightly flushed face. 
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‘Quite right.’ Miss Harlixstowe 
looked at him openly, fearlessly, but 
she volunteered no further explana- 
tion. 

‘I think I have a right, Edith, to 
ask what he can have to say to you 
that I may not see.’ 

For a moment a cruel pang 
clutched Gilbert’s heart. But it 
was only momentary, gone as quickly 
as engendered. His was not of those 
natures that breed suspicion easily, 
or are prone to suspect the beloved. 
There were no small jealousies, no 
mean distrusts in him. Where he 
loved, he loved thoroughly ; where 
he gave his faith, he gave it without 
doubt or limitation. 

‘Edith, he exclaimed, as she 
murmured something about ‘a 
matter of business,—‘ don’t say a 
word more. I would not read it if 
you asked me. Of course I am 
satisfied. What are we about, my 
darling, looking at each other with 
these red cheeks and confused 
faces ?” 

Their hands clasped and closed 
over the letter. They each looked 
ennobled by their mutual trust. 

In this, at least, they were alike, 
in their full belief in each other. 

Standing together by the window 
shortly after, with his arm about 
her, looking at the faint crescent 
moon sinking into the misty vapours 
of the town, Gilbert whispered in 
her ear, 

‘Then, ere two more moons have 
waxed and waned you will be mine, 
Edith—mine for life—mine when 
moons and suns have ceased to rise 
and set.’ 

For she had consented that night 
they should be married in two 
months’ time. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
JOHN HOLDFAST. 


Sergeant Jack could stand the 
sun as well as most men; but it 
was hot work walking from the 
Hampstead Road to the city this 
blazing June morning. More espe- 
cially as the Sergeant carried on his 
shoulder his small friend, Trot. It 
was Trot’s birthday, and, in honour 
thereof, the Sergeant and his young 
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companion were out holiday-making. 
They were going to visit the Tower 
of London, where, if the one did not 
expect to see the traditionary live 
lions, the other did, for it was a 
belief that dated from the Sergeant’s 
boyhood and the days of the village 
blacksmith’s-shop, that the royal 
beasts resided in that fortress, and 
were there fed by the Beef-eaters, 
night and morning. 

Bating this disappointment, and 
sundry other little disillusions in 
the matter of Crown jewels, &c., the 
Sergeant and Trot spent a pleasant 
day enough. When the wonders of 
the Tower were exhausted, there was 
the river-side and the steam-boats, 
and the docks, and the big ships, 
and the little ones, and a score of 
things in which they both took 
interest: The Sergeant was never 
so happy as when in the society of 
children. The way in which the 
man of middle-age fraternized with 
the little child was as curious as the 
latter’s entire confidence in him. 
There were common elements of 
simplicity and trust in both charac- 
ters, however much they differed in 
externals. 

Being out for the day, the Ser- 
geant resolved to do the thing in 
style ; so when they had done sight- 
seeing, he set about looking for 
some house of entertainment where 
they could dine. After losing him- 
self several times and turning up 
again in quite unexpected places, 
the Sergeant found himself at last in 
a shy little street leading off from 
the river, where, in the parlour-win- 
dows of a neat, old-fashioned-look- 
ing public-house, an announcement 
met his view to the effect that 
‘chops and steaks’ could be had 
within on the shortest notice, as 
also, ‘ mild ales and stout.’ 

‘This is the place for us, Trot,’ 
said the Sergeant. And he entered 
and ordered dinner for two. 

To see Trot sitting opposite him 
at table, shortly afterwards, wielding 
knife and fork over a rump-steak, 
and drinking cold tea out of ‘a half- 
pint pewter, and smacking his lips 
over it as though it had been double 
X with the foam on, was a sight 
that drew tears of admiration from 
the landlady’s eyes. 
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She was laying the cloth at a table 
on the opposite side of the room, for 
some other guest, about whose com- 
fort the good lady appeared very 
solicitous. 

‘Mind your steak aint a minute 
after time, Mary, she called to some 
invisible cook; ‘and take care the 
‘tatoes is mealy, whatever you do. 
He’ll be here in four minutes.’ And 
the landlady gave a look round to 
see that all was in order. 

He came in four minutes—to the 
moment. A neighbouring church 
clock was striking as he entered. 
He was a big, burly man—six feet 
high, or more —with a rough, 
weather-tanned face, and a large, 
massive head, surmounted by tufts 
of straggling grey hair. Verging on 
three-score and ten, apparently, but 
hale and hearty, and full of vigour 
yet. There was a fresh, breezy look 
in his hard face, as though he had 
been blown upon by many winds, 
and used to a rough out-door life. 
A north-country farmer, one would 
have said, with a dash of the back- 
woodsman about him. 

From the landlady’s attentions, he 
was evidently a guest worth consi- 
dering. It was equally evident that 
he was a testy guest, from the way 
in which he grumbled about the 
darkness of the chamber, and dragged 
at the window-blinds. 

‘Free coontry, indeed! Whoy the 
very loight and air aint free in this 
land. Of all mander o’ fooleries, to 
tax windows! I’d soon knock a 
little light through these walls if 
they was mine, ma’am. I can’t 
breathe in your Lunnon houses, I 
tell you.’ 

The Sergeant looked at the speaker. 
There was a certain ring in the 
voice—an old provincial twang 
strangely familiar to his ear. 

* Aye, aye, went on the irate old 
man, looking across at the Sergeant, 
‘no woonder ye see so many pale- 
faced lads and sickly lasses about 
the streets. What these Lunnon 
folks want is fresh air and sun-light. 
Turn that young ’un there out on 
to a ‘Stralian sheep-farm, and he’d 
soon get flesh and colour, I warrant 
re, 

The allusion was to Trot’s not 
over ruddy cheeks. 
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‘Or let him play foot-ball with 
the lads on Welstone Green, or a 
game at hockey in “ the low fields” 
by the Humber-side—that would do 
as well, [reckon ?’ said the Sergeant, 
looking hardly at the stranger. 

‘ Welstone Green?’ The stranger 
turned round quickly. ‘Do you 
know Welstone Green, sur? 

‘ Aye, and many a time I’ve struck 
the ball right across it into the 
blacksmith’s-shop at the corner. A 
fiery chap was that blacksmith, but 
good-hearted in the main: and 
whenever he joined us lads of an 
evening he put rare spirit into the 
game.’ 

The stranger laid down his knife 
and fork, and stared at the Sergeant 
with an air of utter amazement. 

‘But couldn’t he lay on with the 
strap, too, when he’d got an appren- 
tice about him as wouldn't work?’ 
went on the Sergeant, in the same 
marked manner. ‘Tom Lobs, for 
instance, or that mischievous lad, 
the old parish clerk’s son, whose 
head was so full of Bonyparte and 
the wars that he must needs go a 
soldiering, though i 

‘God bless my soul! 
man talking about.’ 

The stranger started up, rubbing 
both his hands through his scanty 
grey hair, and staring intently at 
the Sergeant. 

‘About old times, and one John 
Holdfast, who was the best friend 
(after my own father) I’ve ever had,’ 
said the Sergeant. And he advanced 
towards the other with outstretched 
hand. 

‘Lord help us! Why it is!—It’s 
him! It’s Jack—my old ’prentice 
and namesake. The very man in all 
England as I’d lievest set eye on.’ 

He clasped the hand held out 
with a hearty smack that rang 
through the room. And then the 
laugh that followed! 

‘Ha, ha, ha! It’s a good un! 
roared the Australian sheep-farmer, 
with his lungs of brass, ‘a good 
un! Here have I been trying to 
find you out for five weeks—ever 
sin’ I set foot i’ the old coontry; 
been down to the old village, making 
‘quiries ’bout you there, and couldn’t 
hear a word, good or bad (thought 
you dead, like all the rest on ’em) ; 
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then, makin’ more ’quiries at the 
Oss-Guards—searchin’ through the 
whole British army, as I may say— 
and then to come upon you at my 
own table, so to speak, with a hot 
steak afore you and only one arm; 
why it beats all the plays as was 
ever wrote! Ha, ha, ha! Your 
hand again, Jack. Since I left 
bush-land I haven’t felt so light- 
hearted as I feel at this moment.’ 

The satisfaction that John Hold- 
fast seemed to derive from the fact 
of his friend having only one arm 
was immense. He kept looking at 
the empty sleeve with a sort of 
triumph, and breaking out, irrespec- 
tively of the conversation, 

‘Ah, ah,ah! So you gave it to your 
country, did ye? More fool you. 
And yet I'd ha’ done the same in your 
place, Ireckon. Ah, ah,ah! And 
so you cut down three Afghans first, 
did ye? Well done Jack! I allers 
knew hammerin’ iron was a fine 
thing for the muscles.’ Ah,ah! So 
they give you a medal,eh? Well, 
I niver thought I’d be proud to see 
you wear such like. I ain’t no 
fonder o’ the soldier’s trade than I 
was—(how I'll bring my mind to 
pay taxes again to buy red coats and 
gunpowder, I dun know), but what 
a man does, I like him to do well. 
And as killin’ was your business, 
Jack, I’m glad you walked into 
them black beggars yonder, as a 
man should. Your hand again, 
Jack. Lord! it’s better than a 
play ! 

John Holdfast’s face shone with 
excitement, and eke with tears. The 
men looked both moved at the 
meeting. 

‘ But I shouldn’t ha’ knowed you, 
continued the old man, shaking his 
head, and looking attentively at his 
former apprentice. ‘ You’ve got to 
be a strange, dark-skinned un — 
reg’lar copper-colour.’ 

‘You're the less altered of the 
two, then, for I can see “ Hammer- 
ing-John” in your face still, Mr. 
Holdfast, though nine-and-twenty 
years have put a few wrinkles in it,’ 
said the Sergeant. 

‘And sobered you down too, my 
lad. I can hardly think, to look at 
you, as you was once the liveliest 
young scamp in Welstone, and the 
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favourite of all the lasses in the 
parish. You're grown as sober as 
a judge, and grizzled as old Lock- 
ett’s mare. Father of a family, I 
suppose? That your youngster— 
eh?’ 

‘No.’ The Sergeant corrected him 
here. 

‘What? Still a single man, 
Jack? WhyI thought that——.’ 

Whatever he thought, the Ser- 
geant did not seem to care to hear 
at the moment; for, observing the 
landlady enter the room with other 
guests, he asked if they could have 
their dinners removed to the little 
parlour across the passage; which 
being done, and a bottle of port sent 
in afterwards, the two men sat and 
talked over their wine, whilst Trot, 
tired with his morning’s rambles, 
fell fast asleep on the Sergeant’s 
knee. 

It was a long conversation that 
ensued. There was much to tell on 
both sides. John Holdfast’s share 
in the explanations may be related 
in a few words. 

The village blacksmith, who had 
left his home nearly thirty years ago, 
to seek his fortunes at the antipodes, 
had returned home a rich man. 
John Holdfast had been amongst 
those earlier Australian settlers who 
amassed riches by the slow but 
legitimate agricultural process, long 
ere the days when gold-fields and 
gold-nuggets made men look for 
fortunes in the turn of a spade. A 
natural love of adventure, and cer- 
tain political prejudices which made 
him view crowned heads and red 
coats with disfavour (for the jolly 
blacksmith was an out-and-out radi- 
cal), had first started the idea of 
emigration in his mind. The death 
of his old friend and crony, the little 
parish-clerk, and the subsequent 
defection of the parish-clerk’s son— 
his favourite apprentice, Jack, who 
had been lured from his allegiance 
to the anvil by the strains of the 
recruiting - officer’s fife — further 
strengthened the idea. 

John Holdfast had come back to 
the old country wifeless and child- 
less, as he went; but with a fortune 
that would enable him to buy up 
half the parish of Welstone to- 
morrow. 
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‘And it’s theerabouts I'll pitch 
my tent for the rest of my days, 
Jack, said the old man, gravely, 
when they had each related some of 
the vicissitudes of the last few years. 
‘Not i’ the village, may be—for the 
old folks is all dead, and the young 
uns all strange tome. 'There’s on’y 
the church steeple and the elms on 
the green that aint altered; but 
down in the marsh lands, that-a- 
way, where I can get my lungs full 
o’ fresh air, and breathe my last 
breath where I drew my first—that’s 
where I'll be. Fora childless man 
like me, if he aint got kith nor kin 
to set his heart on, must set it on 
summut, if it be on’y bricks and 
mortar, or gress and tree-stumps; 
and I’ve set moine on the fields 
where I went burd-nesting when I 
was a boy.’ 

John Holdfast looked down on 
the sanded parlour floor as he spoke, 
and gavea sigh. He had brought 
home wealth with him, but he had 
none to share it. Until he came 
across the man sitting opposite him, 
it was doubtful whether one person 
in all England would have shed a 
tear for him, had he died on the 
morrow ; and the old man knew it. 

‘ But I’m forgettin’ all about busi- 
ness,’ cried the sturdy old fellow, as 
at the end of another half-hour the 
church-clock struck three. ‘I ought 
to be at Gray’s Inn by this time, 
with my lawyer.’ 

The old man jumped up as he 
spoke with all the activity of a 
young one, put on his low, broad- 
brimmed hat, and bade the Sergeant 
follow him. 

‘Til settle the bill, my lad, he 
cried, as the latter was about to pay 
for his dinner. ‘They knows me 
well enough here. I’ve got good 
credit, aint I, mum ?’ 

From the landlady’s smiles it was 
evident the Australian farmer would 
have been trusted to any extent. 

As they jolted along together 
through the streets in a hackney- 
coach (Trot exulting in this unfore- 
seen good fortune, and finding inex- 
haustible attractions in the small 
portion of the horse visible from the 
inside), John Holdfast explained to 
his companion how he had heard of 
certain land to be sold in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Welstone, and how he 
was now going to see his lawyer 
about the purchase. Furthermore, 
he particularly desired his friend to 
accompany him there, ‘to back him 
through it.’ 

‘ For he’s that strong opposed to 
the bargain, is Lawyer Smith,’ said 
the old man, knocking the end of 
his stout walking-staff emphatically 
on the coach bottom, ‘ that he talks 
me down till I aint got a word to 
say. “ Fur you to go and buy good 
land is one thing, and reasonable,” 
says he; “ but fur ye to throw away 
yer money on marsh and mud is 
another. There’s acres and acres of 
sea-swamp on this property that no 
man ever did get into cultivation or 
ever will.” Says I, “ It’s a property 
as I’ve set my heart on, and buy it I 
will. Dve been mud-larking often 
enough in them marshes to know 
what they’re like. Takin’ the rough 
with the smooth, I’ll lose nothing on 
that property afore I’ve done.” 
“ Lose nothing,” says he, “ but it’s 
gain something you ought with your 
money. I put it to you as a manof 
business, Mr. Holdfast, whether the 
Glostershire property I have to 
offer you isn’t worth ten of these 
outlandish estates?” ‘“ What's Glos- 
tershire to me,” says I, “a Lincoln- 
shire man bred and born? I know 
nowt o’ Glostershire, barrin’ cheeses, 
and them’s nothing to a good Slip- 
cot. I am a man o’ business— 
granted, Mr. Smith,” I goes on, get- 
tin’ a bit warm, “I am a man 0’ 
business; but I’m just beginnin’ to 
doubt whether I mightn’t ha’ done 
summut better than scrape money 
together all these years, if, now I 
come hoam, I’m on’y to lay it out 
again to get more, and not spend it 
as I please. Business is business, 
and feelin’s is feelin’s; and if I’ve 
got a feelin’ to ware my money on 
the old land yonder—ware it there 
I will.” “Then,” says he, “if you 
won't be said nay, I may tell you 
there’s a famous good house on the 
property, for Humbermouth Grange 
goes along with the land, and to my 
mind is the best part of the pur- 
chase.” And so now I am goin’ 
to see him about the writin’s, and 
to-night I goes down by the Hull 
mail to look over the place, and 
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have a inventory took of the stock; 
and here we are, and there’s his 
clerk a grinnin’ at the windows as 
though he’d never seen a man six- 
teen ston’ weight afore in his life.’ 

With which John Holdfast alight- 
ed from the coach, and leaving ‘Trot 
in care of the driver, the two men 
mounted to the lawyer’s office on 
the first floor. 

Now it happened, by a curious 
coincidence, that this very afternoon 
and at this very hour, Captain 
Hunswood was also consulting a 
legal adviser in this locality. Two 
doors from the office that John 
Holdfast had just entered dwelt a 
gentleman to whom the Captain had 
often had recourse in times of diffi- 
culty. The Captain’s professional 
friend did business of a nature that 
hisneighbour, Mr. Smith, would have 
considered ‘ highly unprofessional,’ to 
use the mildest term. Whatever the 
Captain’s business might be, it left 
him time to look out of window, 
apparently, for he saw the hackney- 
coach draw up at the office, and the 
two men alight from it. 

‘ What the deuce ismy man doing 
there?’ he exclaimed, as he recog- 
nized the Sergeant. ‘ He hasn’t got 
any lawyer to consult, I should 
think.’ 

The Captain’s surprise was not 
unnatural. It was the last place he 
would have expected to meet his 
servant in. When the interview 
with his learned friend was ended, 
and he found himself in the street, 
the Captain stationed himself on the 
opposite side of the way, to watch 
for the Sergeant’s reappearance. 

Ere long the two men reissued 
from the office. But instead of 
entering the vehicle together, they 
parted at the door of the coach. 
John Holdfast had further business 
in the neighbourhood; but he in- 
sisted on his friend retaining the 
hackney-coach and conducting Trot 
home in triumph to the bosom of 
his family. Sothe Sergeant stepped 
into the vehicle, and they shook 
hands through the window. 

‘Mind, you’re to coom down and 
see the place afore harvest time,’ 
cried the old man, as he bade them 
a cheery good-bye. And then, as the 
hackney-coach rattled off, he waved 
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his hat after them, regardless that 
such form of leave-taking was un- 
usual in a London street. 

‘I beg your pardon, but you are 
losing some papers out of your 
pocket,’ said a voice in John Hold- 
fast’s ear. And Captain Hunswood 
stood beside him with something he 
had picked from the ground. 

‘Thank’ee, sir. I’d lose my head 
to-day if it was loose, I reckon. 
Thank’ee. But when a man comes 
across a friend as he’s thought dead 
these twenty years, no wonder he is 
a bit muddled and throwed off his 
guard like, more especial if the 
friend’s got but one arm and a skin 
like a copper coal-pan. Ah, ah! 
And as good a fellow as ever 
breathed he is too!’ 

‘As ever breathed, echoed the 
Captain. ‘Certainly you are right 
there, sir. As good a fellow as ever 
breathed 

‘Pray what do you know of him?” 
asked Holdfast, looking inclined to 
resent the speech as an imperti- 
nence. ‘ I’m talkin’ o’ my friend, sir.’ 

‘Who is, as you say, as good a 
fellow as ever breathed, as I have 
reason to know,’ repeated the Cap- 
tain. ‘The person you have just 
parted with has not been known to 
me for the last half dozen years 
without my finding that out.’ 

‘What! Are you a friend o’ my 
namesake—Jack’s? Then you're a 
friend o’ John Holdfast’s. Let me 
shake your hand, sir.’ 

Well—the Captain did not quite 
intend the matter to be viewed in 
that light, but he gave his hand all 
the same. 

‘Which way are you walking Mr. 
Holdfast?’ inquired Hunswood. 

To Fleet-street it appeared. Ah, 
the Captain was going the same way. 
They would walk on together. 

‘ And so you know Jack, do you?’ 
went on the Australian farmer in a 
loud excited voice that grated sadly 
on the Captain’s ear in this public 
thoroughfare. ‘ Well, that’s another 
rumun! It’s nothing but rum uns 
to-day. Ha, ha! Why I’ve known 
that lad, sir’—(he was still a lad to 
his old master),—‘ ever since he was 
that high. Knew his father and 
mother afore him — respectable 
couple as you could wish to see. 
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Parish clerk was he, kept a laundry 
did she, and never knew a day’s 
illness till they was both took off 
with a fever in one week, and Jack 
left a orphan, with the stoutest arm 
and the biggest appetite as ever I 
come across in a lad fifteen years of 
age. But that’s five and thirty 
years ago, bless your life !’ 

John Holdfast went on with his 
reminiscences, striking his staff on 
the pavement to emphasize his 
words, laughing his hearty laugh, 
and comporting himself altogether 
with a disregard to public opinion 
that nobody but an Australian 
sheep-farmer just returned from 
the bush could have been guilty 
of. 

But much as it tried the Captain’s 
patience to be walking side by side 
with such a man in a public street, 
certain words had fallen from John 
Heldfast’s lips that made him de- 
sire his company more than that of 
the most fashionable person in his 
acquaintance. He begged the old 
man to step into a neighbouring 
ecffee-room, and favour him with an 
hour’s chat on colonial life over a 
bottle of port. 

‘Thank’ee, sir, I’ve taken wine 
already this day. But, as you're a 
friend o’ Jack’s and social-like in- 
clined, sir, I won’t say nay. But it 
must be only half an hour, and a 
little cold whiskey and water. I’m 
off to Lincolnshire by to-night’s 
mail, ye see, and I’ve got a lot o’ 
farm implements to look at yon 
side the river first.’ 

So they entered the inn, and whilst 
Holdfast drank his whiskey, the 
Captain sipped a little light wine 
and listened. With all his shrewd- 
ness, there was a wonderful sim- 
plicity and guilelessness about the 
rough, weather-beaten old man. The 
Captain’s amenities easily won his 
good-will. 

‘I see you’ve been a good friend 
to Jack, sir, said he, when they 
parted company shortly after, ‘and 
if ever you come Welstone way I’ll 
be proud to see you at the Grange, 
or send you a Christmas turkey or a 
flitch to any part of the kingdom as 
you may name.’ 

Whatever the topic of conversa- 
tion between the Captain and Hold- 
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fast had been, it had so far inter- 
ested the former that he could not 
forget it, nor even disengage his 
mind from the maze of wonder it 
had thrown him into. He stood at 
the coffee-room window, looking out 
into the street for some minutes, 
quite oblivious of all going on there. 

‘If I'm not wrong, Mr. Holdfast, 
that glass of whiskey you have just 
consumed would be cheap to me at 
the price of liquid gold, said the 
Captain at length, as he turned 
away to ring the bell and pay the 
waiter. And then he walked home 
to his lodgings in Dover-street, 
Piccadilly, in a brown study. 

The mood lasted all the evening. 
He was so distrait over his club 
dinner that he missed the dish of 
the day—the culinary chef @auvre 
of the club cook—and returned 
home to sit up and smoke until two 
o'clock. He did not rise until late 
the following morning, when he in- 
formed his servant that he was going 
out of town for a couple of days, and 
should not require his attendance 
until his return. 

That same evening a traveller, 
who bore a striking resemblance to 
the Captain, occupied the box seat 
of the Lincolnshire mail as it jour- 
neyed northward through the sum- 
mer night. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


That most queer and inconsistent 
of hostelries, ‘ Barker’s’ by name, 
was in a state of preternatural ex- 
citement. A stranger from London 
had arrived there and taken one of 
those four-and-twenty bedrooms 
that were always awaiting the 
arrival of the four-and-twenty guests 
that never came, and that had been 
amongst the causes that led to the 
late Mr. Barker’s suicidal attempt 
on his life. Who this enterprising 
individual might be, neither rumour 
nor Mrs. Gillyflower could tell. The 
stranger had gone to bed overnight, 
soon after his arrival, and had not 
yet risen this morning. Perhaps he 
was the first of a series of visitors 
from the metropolis about to pour 
in upon Skegsthorpe Sands, and 
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raise it to its old rank as a water- 
ing-place. Perhaps he was ‘ some- 
thing of a Goverment survey, 
said Mrs. Gillyflower, come down to 
report on the. capabilities of Skegs- 
thorpe as a port, or a place for 
fortitications, or anything equally 
probable; or perhaps (and Mrs. G. 
clung to this.as the likeliest suppo- 
sition of all), he was a great Lon- 
don speculator come to purchase 
the hotel and ‘make money out of 
it. Conjecture had exhausted itself, 
when the stranger descended and 
rang for his breakfast, in the big 
dining-room with the bow windows 
and the sea view. 

It was served (at the further end 
of the room, on a small island of 
carpet surrounded by a dreary 
ocean of white boards and an army 
of straight-backed chairs) by Mrs. 
Gillyflower- herself. To whom the 
stranger (‘a perfect. gentleman, as 
one’ might tell by the fineness of 
his linen. and his diamond ring, 
said Mrs. G.)-made affable advances 
in the way of conversation, and 
praised everything about him from 
the freshness of the eggs to the 
cleanliness of the bees’-waxed fur- 
niture. 

No one could gain good-will on 
easier terms than Sydney Huns- 
wood, when so inclined. If was no 
effort to him to be agreeable this 
morning, or to chat with the land- 
lady on the past glories of ‘ Barker’s,’ 
and the days when the bathing 
machine served other purposes than 
as a refuge for the poultry. 

The morning was bright, the sea 
air coming in at the open window 
exhilirating; he was enjoying his 
breakfast, and it was quite as easy to 
be courteous and good-natured over 
it as to be the reverse. Moreover, 
Mrs. Gillyflower was an old resident 
at Skegsthorpe Sands, and very pos- 
sibly was possessed of information 
that might be of service to him; for 
Captain Hunswood had not come 
all the way from London, with half- 
a-dozen engagements pending, with- 
out an object in view, though that 
object had no connexion either with 
the national defences or the specu- 
lative investments of Mrs. Gilly- 
flower’s imagination. 

By the time the Captain had 
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finished his breakfast, the landlady 
had arrived at the conclusion~ that 
her guest had merely come: .io 
Skegsthorpe to make inquiries about 
the wild-fowl shooting in the 
autumn; and the Captain had dis- 
covered that Mrs. G. could not 
supply him with the information 
he sought. But there were other 
quarters in which the Captain in- 
tended to pursue his investigations. 

Towards the close of that same 
summer’s day (after having con- 
sumed a prodigious number. of 
cigars in the course of his saunter- 
ings about the hamlet), the Captain 
turned out for a stroll along the 
shore. Looking up and down the 
sands to verify his recollections of 
the place (he had only been there 
once before in his life) he turned 
his steps towards that part of the 
coast where Mrs. Rucks’s solitary hut 
burrowed amongst the sand-hills. 

It was a delicious June evening. 
A sunny calm was on the sea, and a 
few white birds were sinking and 
soaring above the summer wavelets, 
that broke upon the shore with a faint 
lapping sound like wave-laughter. 

The hour and scene alike con- 
duced to reverie. Even Mrs. Rucks 
was sensible of a soothing influence 
in the air to-night, and found her- 
self disposed to contemplation. She 
had placed her three-legged stool 
outside her door and sat thereon, a 
short distance from her hut, regard- 
ing the ocean with a little less 
malignity than usual. Her chin 
rested on the palms of her hands, 
and her aged eyes were fixed on the 
tranquil plain of waters before her, 
with a brooding air. 

‘Ay, thou’rt quieted down a 
bit to-night,- thou ragin’, roarin’ 
critter,’ mumbled the old woman 
to herself. ‘One ’ud think thou 
couldn’t harm a body to see 
thee lookin’so mild and quiet 
wi’ the birds a playin’ and divin’ 
about thee, and the big waves a 
runnin’ after the little uns, like the 
children at play—but I knows ye, I 
knows ye! Perhaps afore twenty 
hours, thowlt be bellowin’ and 
rampagin’ and sendin’ the froth and 
the foam right over the chimbley- 
top, and knockin’ to bits all the kig 
ships and the poor lads as ye can 
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catch ho’d on.’ She paused a time, 
and then looking keenly at the sea, 
as though she strove to pierce into 
its depths, went on, ‘Ay, ay. Yar 
may look fair and smooth a-top, but 
yar nowt but darkness and foulness 
at bottom. ‘heer they lie—the 
wrecks and the timbers, and the 
dead men’s skools, and heaps; and 
heaps 0’ bones and money and 
jewels wi’out end. Ay, ay, ye may 
well taste so salt and bitter, wi’ all 
the widows’ and orphans’ tears as 
has been poured into ye ever sin’ ye 
first began ragin’ and roarin’ and 
devourin’ of men. J knows ye, yer 
hoongry, cruel critter, and I wouldn’t 
trust ye wi’ owt I loved, fair as ye 
look this night.’ 

The old woman shook her head 
at the element she apostrophized, 
and eyed it much as she might have 
eyed a tiger (chained and caged) 
that had robbed her of her chil- 
dren. 

The last glint of sunlight was 
fading off the sea, and the grey 
evening coming up from the east, 
when a shadow fell upon the sands 
that stretched before Mrs. Rucks’s 
feet. The shadow belonged to a 
figure that stood behind her calmly 
smoking a cigar, looking over her 
head at the sea beyond. 

‘Charming, isn’t it, Mrs. Rucks? 
Such a peaceful sight? How are 
you, ma’am ?’ 

‘Ech! Whoart thou? The old 
woman started, and turning round 
looked up at the Captain, with her 
hands raised to shade her eyes from 
the sunset. ‘What is’t ’ee talkin’ 
about man? What dost ’ee want 
here? I doant know thee.’ 

‘That’s right, ma’am. Look at 
me again. I think you do know 
me.’ 

The old woman was studying the 
Captain’s face carefully in the light 
of the setting sun. He seated him- 
self on an empty tub that stood out- 
side the door (first dusting it well 
with his handkerchief), and looked 
steadily at Mrs. Rucks whilst she 
looked at him. 

‘So you don’t remember turning 
a pretty penny one day last summer, 
by telling a party of ladies and 
gentlemen their fortunes somewhere 
hereabouts, eh, Mrs. Rucks?’ began 
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the Captain, as he removed his 
cigar from his mouth, and blew a 
light cloud of smoke from his lips. 
‘You don’t remember anything 
about all those good things you 
foretold me, and the bad ones you 
foretold another gentleman of the 
party ? 

Distrustful and uneasy at this 
speech, Mrs. Rucks only shook her 
head. 

‘Perhaps I’m mistaken, con- 
tinued the Captain. ‘ You never do 
anything in the fortune-telling line, 
eh, ma’am? It was not you, I sup- 
pose, that a magistrate threatened 
to send to jail Jast month for giving 
a woman an ague charm, which 
nearly poisoned her, eh? Come, Mrs. 
Rucks, your memory wants rubbing 
up.’ 

Phe old woman looked at the 
well-dressed gentleman with a half- 
frightened, half-puzzled air. 

‘Hes he sent you—the ode Par- 
son?’ she asked, with a nervous 
tremour in her hands and face. 

The Captain shook his head. 

‘Then what hev ye coom blairin’ 
and bletherin’ here fur? A tryin’ 
to frighten a poor ode woman wi’ 
yer jails and magistrates? Yar’d 
better be off about yer business.’ 

‘Well, well! We've all our little 
weaknesses, ma’am,’ said the Cap- 
tain, with a laugh, as he knocked off 
the ash from his cigar, ‘and yours 
take the form of medicine and magie, 
I suppose. I’m not going to inform 
against you, Mrs. Rucks, though I 
know all about Mary Stubbs, who 
took the eight-and-forty green pills 
and died with the last in her mouth ; 
and the man who came out with a 
purple rash, which never went in 
again; and the girl whose hair came 
off and teeth fell out, all through 
the white powders that were to be 
taken at the full moon. But such 
accidents will happen even to the 
regular family doctor, and I’m not 
going to inform the authorities of 
these little slips, Mrs. Rucks.’ 

The Captain had turned his idle 
day in the village to some account, 
it appeared, in getting up all these 
particulars of Mrs. Rucks’s pecca- 
dilloes. 

The old woman eyed him with a 
sort of fierce distrust. 
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‘ What is it yar want wi’ me ?’ she 
asked. ‘ Ye’ve coom here for sum- 
mut else than to jeer an ode woman, 
I reckon.’ 

‘Jeer? That’s harsh, Mrs. Rucks. 
But all in good time, all in good 
time, ma’am. I have come with 
some other object.’ 

The Captain was provokingly 
calm. He puffed the blue smoke 
into the air with the utmost deli- 
beration, as he went on— 

‘ Now, I want to give you a word 
of advice, Mrs. Rucks. It strikes 
me that you are likely to get your- 
self into trouble one of these fine 
days, with your nostrums for sick 
folks. In future, let your neigh- 
bours call in the parish doctor when 
they are ill. That last case of the 
green pills looked queer. Be ad- 
vised, and leave medicine alone, for 
a mistake there is rather more scrious 
than a mistake in your fortune- 
telling. With the cards you are 
a’capital hand, Mrs. Rucks, I allow. 
If you were taken in hand by some 
clever showman, and introduced to 
the public as “ the last of the Sibyls,” 
at half-guinea admission-tickets, in 
the Hanover Square Rooms, you’d 
make a fortune. Ah, ah! Your 
séances Would be all the fashion in a 
month.’ 

The Captain’s wit was quite 
thrown away here. It was not a 
very dignified part—playing satirist 
over this poor old creature. 

‘I doan’t knoa what y’are a talkin’ 
about—not I,’ grumbled Mrs. Rucks. 
‘If y’arve on’y coom here to pick 
sport out of an ode woman, yar 
ought to be ashamed o’ yoursen. I 
know ye, though—I know ye. 
Y’are the Captain as coom here wi’ 
the gran’ folks fro’ the Parson’s, the 
day when I angered ’em all, and 
rubbed his grandson’s pride back- 
‘ards a bit. Hi, hi!’ 

‘ Just so, Mrs. Rucks.’ The Cap- 
tain got up, threw away the end of 
his cigar, and confronting the old 
woman, with folded arms, went on— 
‘Just so. Rubbed his pride back- 
wards, as you say. I heard you, 
ma’am; and, thought I—this old 
lady has some ground for what she 
is saying, no doubt. She can see 
further into the future than most 
folks, because she can go back fur- 
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ther into the past. Probably, too, 
she has had wrongs and grievances 
from these people in her day, and 
has things stored up in her mind 
that would surprise us. Wasn’t I 
right, Mrs. Rucks? Don’t be afraid, 
ina’am. I tell you, I’m your friend.’ 

The old woman looked up at him 
stealthily, and then looked away 
again quickly, as her eye met his. 

‘ Afeared? What have I to be 
afeared on? She gave an angry 
shake of her head. ‘I’m an honest 
ode woman, and. ye shan’t get a word 
out o’ me but what I like to tell ye. 
I know there’s summut ye want by 
your slitherin’ ways.’ 

And she snapped her jaws toge- 
ther again, as though resolved not 
to let out another word. 

‘Oh, oh! reflected the Captain. 
‘Thus soon put on the defensive, 
Mrs. Ruck! Then you have some- 
thing to tell me?’ 

Looking down with a smile on the 
old woman’s bent figure, as she 
leaned her chin on her hands and 
doggedly regarded the sea, the Cap- 
tain continued,— 

‘Of course not, Mrs. Rucks. Of 
course, you have nothing to be 
afraid of—honest folks never have. 
But still, you see, ma’am, it’s a 
wicked world we live in, and people 
will talk. Now folks do say that 
you were only kept out of jail (for 
that little matter of the ague-charm) 
through the young lady at the Par- 
sonage, who begged you off. And 
they even go so far as to add that 
the Rector was so vexed at that 
fortune-telling business that he is 
determined to make an example of 
you, if he hears of your getting 
money out of people any more in 
that way. Whipping, or the stocks, 
is the punishment in these cases, I 
believe.’ 

‘He does, does he ?’ the old woman 
muttered through her clenched 
teeth. ‘He'd better bewar’ o’ what 
he’s about. Thestocks, i’deed!’ She 
gave a harsh laugh, and nodded her 
head portentously atthe sea. ‘ He'll 
put me i’ the stocks, will he ?” 

Her withered hands trembled, and 
her fingers clawed one another con- 
vulsively. 

Having roused Mrs. Rucks’s ire, 
and also intimidated her a little (as 
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he intended to do), the Captain next 
tried cajolery. 

‘Yes. Rather hard on a person 
of your years, to talk of stocks, isn’t 
it? But the Parson is a hard man, 
I’m afraid. For my part, I think it 
was a brutal speech. Especially, as 
I have no doubt, Mrs. Rucks, in my 
own mind, that you had seen some- 
thing, or /eard something, or got 
hold of something, that made you 
take such a gloomy view of his 
grandson’s fortunes.’ 

‘Who ses I gotten hold o’ owt?” 
cried the old woman, turning round 
and glaring angrily at the speaker. 
‘I gotten nowt but my own poor 
bits o’ things in my place—not a 
brass button, I tell ye.’ 

‘Lucky hit, again,’ pondered the 
Captain. ‘Then you have probably 
got something as well as know some- 
thing, Mrs. Rucks.’ 

‘lt’s not for me, ma’am,’ he went 
on, ‘to say what little secrets may 
have come to your knowledge in the 
course of years—secrets worth sel- 
ling to a good safe purchaser too.’ 
The Captain jingled (quite accident- 
ally) a few sovereigns in his pocket 
as he spoke. ‘But, as it is getting 
late, and the damp is beginning to 
rise from these marshes behind us, 
I would advise you to step in-doors, 
and let me have a little chat with 
you by your fireside.’ 

The old woman looked at him 
carefully and scrutinizingly. Find- 
ing something in the face before her 
that answered her expectations appa- 
rently, she got up and hobbled in- 
doors, carrying her stool with her. 

The Captain had to duck his head 
when he entered, and he could not 
hold himself upright until he had 
sat down on the other stool opposite 
Mrs. Rucks. 

It was a queer picture they pre- 
sented then, sitting one on either 
side of the fire-place, eyeing each 
other distrustfully, soutterly unlike 
in dress, air, speech—everything, 
save the air of craft common to them 
both, and which brought the haughty 
man of fashion down to the same 
low level as the poor ignorant old 
woman. 

‘Hatred of enemies should be a 
pretty strong passion in this old hag’s 
nature, to judge from her looks, 
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reasoned the Captain. ‘ That, and a 
love of money, the strongest, proba- 
bly,’ 

‘Now what does he want to get 
outo’ me? Will he pay owt?’ ran 
Mrs. Rucks’s thoughts. 

The way in which each party to 
the conference fenced with the other 
at first, was as good as anything of 
the kind in the diplomatic line. 
The Captain had not the slightest 
idea what the old woman cozld tell 
him, and yet he wanted to find her 
secret out without compromising 
himself, She, on her part, was still 
suspicious of the motives that had 
led him to address himself to her, 
and anxious to make a good bargain. 
The representatives of two great 
potentates, in solemn conference, 
could not have tried to outwit each 
other with more laudable zeal. 

Eventually it became manifest to 
Mrs. Rucks that certain feelings 
that animated her own breast were 
shared in by the Captain. He con- 
trived, without endangering his own 
position, to let her see that enmity, 
rather than friendship, towards the 
Hurst family, was the motive of his 
inquiries. When the old woman 
had discovered that much, and had 
well assured herself that the secret 
she was about to communicate would 
not be used against her, she got up, 
and hobbling to her bed, pulled out 
furtively from the hole in the mat- 
tress a little packet that she placed 
in her visitor’s hands, in exchange 
for certain gold pieces he gave her 
in return. 

‘Do what yar like wi’ it,’ grumbled 
Mrs. Rucks, as she returned to her 
seat by the fire. ‘I aint gotten no 
need to trouble mysen about ’em, 
good Lord! Aint never troubled 
himsen much about me—the ould 
Parson! Wouldn't give my poor 
man a decent burryin’ in Skegsthorpe 
yard, cause he’d never been bap- 
tized, for he was a Skettersley Marsh 
man, was my poor John, and they 
didn’t think much o’ baptism, I 
reckon, down that-a-way, when I 
was a gel, though that bean’t a 
reason why he shouldn’t ha’ been 
read over like a Christian.’ 

Whilst Mrs. Rucks indulged in 
these bitter reminiscences, the Cap- 
tain’s attention was engaged with 
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the packet she had given him. 
Whatever it contained, it was of sur- 
passing interest to him, apparently. 
He stooped down by the hearth to 
inspect its contents by the aid of the 
fire-light. 

‘Now, yar find all right, ay? 
croaked the old woman from her 
stool. 

The Captain nodded his head; he 
was too engrossed to do more. 

‘I telled you it was a rum un! 
There it all is, in black and white, 
and many a day it’s took me to 
ravel it all out. A fine business, 
aint it?’ 

The old woman chuckled as sho 
pocketed the sovereigns. Looking 
grimly at her fire, she went on to 
herself, in a low tone,— 

‘I’ve kep’ it to some purpose, I 
reckon. J/e’ll know what to do wi’ 
it, troost him for that. Hi, hi! 
Wurms will turn agen soomtimes, 
let ye tread him under yer heels 
as long as ye may. Stingin’ wurms 
then they be! Hi, hi! Ay, I doant 
forget—I doant forget. She ses to 
me, ses Madam Hurst, that day, 
when I gie her it back agen in her 
own coin. ‘Ax pardon, Rebecca, 
and then we'll talk o’ forgivin’, 
pr’aps.” Ax pardon, i’deed, when 
one’s ears has been boxed afore all 
one’s fellow-sarvints. No, no; ’Becca 
had a sperit, as well as my lairdy.’ 
And the old woman lifted her head 
with a pride that not three-score 
years and ten of hard life had hum- 
bled. 

‘Well, Mrs. Rucks, I find all 
right here,’ said the Captain, looking 
up after a pause, during which he 
had been examining the documents 
he held—‘all right, save in one 
particular. Now, listen to me, 
ma’am.’ The Captain spoke with 
sudden severity, and held up a 
warning finger. ‘You have de- 
ceived me. You have tampered 
with these papers. There is men- 
tion here of a certain trinket which I 
don’t find. That trinket you must 
produce immediately, or I shall re- 
turn to the village for a constable.’ 

‘Ech? said the old woman, be- 
wildered to find her confederate turn 
upon her in this fashion. ‘ Ech? 
What dost ’ee sair ?’ 

He repeated the threat as before. 
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‘Lock-a-massy! Yar needn't 
speak i’ that how, and look as 
though you’d eat un up! What 
hey I done? ~ 

‘Stolen a valuable locket that 
ought to be amongst these papers. 
Produce it ma/am, without any 
further words, or I shall carry out 
my threat.’ 

The old crone was visibly alarmed. 
She had thought to keep this little 
bit of property to herself, forgetting 
that its abstraction would inevitably 
be discovered by the first person 
who read the letter. Now it was 
really a mean advantage this the 
Captain was taking of his poor old 
ally. He saw ata glance the power 
this little faux pas of Mrs. Rucks 
gave him over her, and knew how 
to turn it to account. 

* Come, no nonsense, ma’am. Hand 
over the locket, and don’t keep me 
waiting,’ said he, peremptorily. 

‘Well, well, gic me time, man, 
can’t ye!’ cried the old lady, as she 
hobbled back to her bed again, and 
brought out from some secret recess 
thereof the missing article. 

‘One word more, Mrs. Rucks, 
said the Captain, as he carefully 
placed the packet in his breast- 
pocket, and got upto depart. ‘ You 
became possessed of that locket 
through a theft. No use disguising 
it, ma’am. I say you did. I shall 
make it my business to restore it to 
its proper owner, and without men- 
tioning your name if I can help it. 
But mind, ma’am, if ever I hear of 
your chattering about my visit here 
to any soul living, I shall as surely 
have you prosecuted for felony as 
you sit there. I am a man of my 
word, Mrs. Rucks, so mind what 
you are about.’ 

With which the Captain drew 
another cigar from his case, lighted 
it with a bit of wood from the 
hearth, and nodding ‘ good-night’ to 
the old lady, sauntered out of the hut. 

‘Y’are a bad un!’ muttered Mrs. 
Rucks, vengefully, as she stood at 
her threshold watching the Cap- 
tain’s retreating figure and shaking 
her fist after him. ‘A rare bad uo! 
If I'd ha’ tried I couldn’t ha’ found 
a likelier man to sow mischief 
among ’em.’ 

She stood and watched hiin till he 
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was out of sight, and then returned 
to her hearth. 

‘ Ay, ay, Madam Hurst!’ she mut- 
tered, after a long silence, ‘ wurms 
will turn agen! When yer fairther, 
old Squire Birkwood, turned my 
poor fairther out o’ his bit o’ land, 
to make new kennels for his dogs, 
ye never reckoned on this day 
comin’, not you. If ye’d ha’ foreseed 
this hour, ye’d been down on yer 
knees, I reckon, at Becky’s feet—ay, 
on yer knees, woman!’ 
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Mrs. Rucks sat there till the last 
ember had expired on her hearth. 
When at last she retired to her bed 
the summer night was far advanced, 
and the sea sounded plainly on the 
shore. 

‘ Ay, it’s freshenin’ out yonder,’ 
she muttered as she listened to 
the rising tide, ‘it’s freshenin’ 
yonder! ‘There’s a storm a-comin’ 
—a storm a-comin’ afore long. Woe 
be to them as it breaks on! ‘Woe, 
woe !’ 


HOW IRELAND WAS GOVERNED IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


MONG the enuriosities in the 
Record Office, I alighted lately 
upon a set of incidents which, as 
having the merit of being true, are 
not to be found in the patriot 
histories of Ireland, yet which 
deserve notice as showing that ‘ the 
hoof of the bloody Saxon’ is more 
than a metaphor. The massacres 
of Wexford and Drogheda were 
sufficiently dreadful, yet not more 
dreadful than the fusillading of the 
Sepoy prisoners during the Indian 
rebellion. In both instances the 
sufferers were men who were taken 
in arms, or were killed with arms in 
their hands, and in both instances 
they had disgraced themselves with 
crimes which made them the legi- 
timate property of the executioner. 
The stories which I am about to 
tell are of a different kind. The 
English, as times went, were not a 
eruel race. The general effect of 
their administration in Ireland was 
to replace anarchy by order, to 
make life and property secure, and 
to put an end to the eternal round 
of murders which fill the pages of 
the Irish annalists. It seems, how- 
ever, as if they had learnt to regard 
the native Irish as a sort of wolves, 
and as if there had been times when 
they thought it simpler to extermi- 
nate than to govern. 

Towards the end of the year 1569, 
when Sir Henry Sidney, Philip Sid- 
ney’s father, was Lord Deputy, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a cousin of 
Walter Raleigh, was sent to com- 
mand at Limerick. Sir Humphrey 
—and it is this which gives par- 


ticular point to what I have to tell 
—was a man in advance, as the 
phrase goes, of his time. He was 
brave, generous, patriotic, unusually 
cultivated, and characterized by the 
simplicity of his piety. He was 
the discoverer of Newfoundland, 
he founder of St. John’s. He was 
lost in a storm in a small pinnace 
coming back over the Atlantic. As 
his consort drove past him in the 
gale, he was heard to call out 
cheerily, ‘We are as near heaven 
by water as by land! and he was 
last seen reading his Bible by the 
binnacle light. 

Some few letters of his remain, 
and one of them I am about to pro- 
duce. He had been sent to sup- 
press a disturbance in the south- 
west of Ireland. After two months’ 
work, he wrote to report progress. 
He said he had brought all the 
chiefs of the country to submit 
themselves: Macarthy More had 
been on his knees before him; Lord 
Desmond’s brother (Desmond him- 
self was a prisoner in England) had 
fled no one knew where; and Kerry 
was so quiet that he had but to send 
his horseboy for any man, and he 
would come. 

‘My manner of dealing,’ he said, 
‘was to show them all that they had 
more need of her Majesty’s service 
than she had of their service, 
neither yet that we were afraid of 
any numbers of them, our quarrel 
being so good ; putting also all those 
from time to time to the sword that 
did belong to, feed, accompany, or 
maintain any outlaw or traitor, And 
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after my first summoning of any 
castle or fort, if they would not pre- 
sently yield it, I would not after- 
wards take it of their gift, but won 
it perforce, how many lives soever 
it cost, putting man, woman, and 
child of them to the sword; neither 
did I spare any malefactor that 
came to my hands in any respect, 
using all those that I had protected 
with all the courtesy and friendship 
I might; being for my part con- 
stantly of the opinion that no 
conquered nation will ever yield 
willingly their obedience for love, 
but rather for fear.’* 

This is no story grown up in 
tradition or born of calumny. If 
there is exaggeration, it is the ex- 
aggeration of the actor himself—the 
words remain in his own 
writing. After satisfying myself 
that I had read the letter correctly, 
which for a time I was unwilling 
to believe, | looked next to see how 
his report was received by the 
authorities. Of Elizabeth’s privy 
council, Six Henry Sidney was, 
perhaps, the best after Cecil and 
Bacon. The entire records of his 
SJrish administration remain to illus- 
trate his character; even the rebels 
honoured while they feared him. 
Priest and layman, soldier and pea- 
sant, judge or bishop, all had but 
good words for Sir Henry Sidney. 
How would such a man receive the 
intimation that one of his officers 
had been putting women and chil- 
dren to the sword? He spoke thus 
of it:— 

‘For Colonel Gilbert,’ he wrote to 
Cecil, ‘I cannot write praise enough 
of him; nor, indeed, I need not 
write anything in particular, for the 
effect of his service is manifest. 
The highways are now made free 
where before no man might travel 
unspoiled; the gates of cities and 
towns are now left open, where 
before they were continually shut, 
or guarded with armed men; there 
is none that was a rebel of any force 
but hath submitted himself, entered 
into a bond, and delivered his hos- 
tages, the arch-rebel, James Fitz- 
maurice, only except, who is be- 
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come a bush beggar. All this I 
assure you is true, yet not the most 
nor the best that he hath done, for 
the estimation that he hath won to 
the name of Englishmen there— 
before almost not known—exceedeth 
all the rest, for he in battle with so 
few brake so many of them, where- 
in he shewed how far our soldiers 
in valour passed those rebels, and 
he in his own person any man he 
had. Iassure you the name of an 
Englishman is more terrible now to 
them than the sight of a hundred 
was before. For all this I had no- 
thing to present him with but the 
honour of knighthood, which I gave 
him, and for anything else I recom- 
mend him by your friendly report 
to the gracious consideration of the 
Queen’s Majesty.’ t 

Knighthood and a special recom- 
mendation to the Queen was the re- 
ward thought proper by Elizabeth’s 
lord deputy for proceedings of 
which the New Zealanders have 
learnt to be ashamed. it may be 
as well to add, that the pacifying 
process was quite ineffectual. In a 
few weeks all Connaught was in 
flames again. But if such things were 
done by a man of such unquestion- 
able superiority as Gilbert—and if a 
Sir Henry Sidney could write of 
them with applause, what may not 
have taken place where the people 
were left to be handled by the ave- 
rage officer, ambitious of the praise 
of his superiors, or, at least, with 
full liberty to give the rein to the na- 
tural devil which lurks in the breasts 
of most of us? Of this, too, there is 
evidence. Gilbert had the faint ex- 
cuse that he was engaged in suppress- 
ing a rebellion. We have now to 
see how things went on when the 
country was, so to say, quiet—un- 
clisturbed except by local rows, faction 
fights, murders, or cattle-stealings. 

At such times the small force of 
English who were maintained in Ire- 
land were dispersed about the coun- 
try, in castles, like that now standing 
at Athlone, chiefly round the border 
of the Pale, and one or two, as at 
Knockfergus or Derry, set down in 
the heart of the Irish counties. The 


* Sir H. Gilbert to the Lord Deputy, December, 1569; MSS. Ireland. Record Office, 
ft Sir H. Sidney to Cecil, Jan, 4, 1570; MSS, Ireland. 
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officers in command sent in from 
time to time reports of their opera- 
tions—among the rest this one 
which follows. Sir Henry Sidney 
had been gone for two years. It 
was May, 1572. The deputy was 
Sir William Fitzwilliam, the ancestor 
of the present earl. The scene is 
the Wicklow and Wexford moun- 
tains. The English concerned were 
au garrison lying at somewhere 
near Naas. The officers were Mr. 
Agard, the sergeant-major and the 
writer of the report, Captain George, 
Captain Wingfield, Captain Hunger- 
ford, and Lieutenant Parker. I am 
unable at present to identify all the 
places, for names have changed, and 
the spelling has changed still more. 
If these pages should mect the eyes 
of any skilful Irish local antiquary, he 
will oblige me much if he will assist 
me with information. Thus much, 
however, is certain, that somewhere 
in that belt of mountains there 
lived a sort of freebooter called 
Feaghe MacHughe, who earned his 
living by driving cattle from the 
Pale, or by levying black-mail upon 
the farmers. In one of his night- 
marauding expeditions, Feaghe, or 
some of his men, had killed an 
English gentleman of some position. 
He was doubtless a very proper 
person to have been arrested and 
hanged; and if he and a sufficient 
number of his followers had been 
sent out of the world by a more 
summary process, there would have 
been nothing particular to com- 
plain of. It is to be presumed 
that all the persons concerned had 
given their share of provocation. 
It is to be remembered only that 
there was no war. The process de- 
scribed must have been the ordi- 
nary method of maintaining the 
peace of the country; and Agard, 
like Gilbert, was mentioned for 
wood service to the home govern- 
ment. 

The report is addressed to Fitz- 
william: it is ‘endorsed—‘ A ‘note 
of the sergeant-major lus services, 
since the 16th of May.’ 

‘First, a journey made into Cos- 
shes, your lordship being in the 
Glenne, where we burned Garrald’s 
house, and sixteen towns in Cosshe 
and Shilelaughe; we apprehended 
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Candie’s wife, and James Eustace’s 
man, and took a hundred and forty- 
five head of cattle, besides other 
killing. 

‘ Also a journey into Imale, where 
we killed a foster-brother of James 
Eustace, Pat Tallon, and a com- 
panion of his, David Tallon, whose 
heads I sent by Captain Furres unto 
my lord keeper. At that time, also, 
we met with Rorye Roes’ sons, which 
were come out of Leix, and were 
going over unto Feaghe MacHughe, 
whom we chased three miles; killed 
one of the Purcells of this company, 
and took their spoil from them. 

‘ Also, I was drawn by a servant 
of Feaghe MacHughe’s, born in his 
country, and was with him at your 
lordship’s building of the forts, who 
came to me, upon my word, and 
offered to do service, so he might 
have his life. He drew me into 
Glanburkin, upon the further side 
of the river of Avanagh, where we 
killed two of Feaghe’s foster-brothers, 
Arte MacHughe, and Robert Mac- 
Hughe, and two of their sisters, four 
or five kerne, and as many others 
as were in five cabins. We took 
two hundred kine and five hundred 
sheep. One of Captain Wingficld’s 
soldiers was hurt, and a horse killed 
with a shot. As we returned home- 
wards, Captain George, scouting 
afore, met with Shan Rio Tallon, 
who had spoiled a town called the 
Green Garden, by the great Nor- 
roughe. He chased them with six 
horsemen. He took three of their 
horses, killed one of them, and 
made the rest to strip themselves 
and put them to the bog, and res- 
cued the prey, which I restored then 
to the party which owned it. 

‘Also, I had a spy upon Simon 
MacDavid,who annoyed this country 
very much. Upon the spial’s word 
I drew the soldiers, but by means of 
intelligence he had, I missed him, 
and apprehended his sister, whom, 
if she do not stand me in stead, I 
mean to execute. 

‘Dealing with Lieutenant Parker 
to put out his spies to see whether 
I could be drawn into the Glennes, 
they returned with good news, and 
offered me to have either Aine or 
killing; whereupon I sent Captain 
Hungerford and the residue of the 
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companies. On the 22nd of this 
month being, ‘Thursday, they 
marched all the night, and lay still 
most part of the day, and on Satur- 
day morning they were at the Glen 
mouth, where the spy offered, if 
they would stay, to warrant them 
five hundred kine, or else to enter, 
to bring them to the botheis, to ave 
some killing, which Captain Hunger- 
ford and Lieutenant Parker rather 
chose. At the break of day they 
entered in and had the killing of 
divers, what they were I know not. 
They slew nuany churle &, women, and 
children; one of Captain Furres’ 
soldiers was shot through the thigh, 
who, with much ado, they brought 
away. They brought with them 
thirty kine, sheep, and other pillage, 
and left while they were killing 
five hundred kine which they saw.’* 

One knows not what to admire 
first in this wonderful document. 
Whether the simplicity of the en- 
dorsement, ‘A note of the sergeant- 
major his services’ or the soldierlike 
brevity and picturesque effectiveness 
of the style. Ina despatch of less 
than a page in length, we have no 
less than five stories, each one of 
which would have set up a modern 
agitator with stock in trade for the 
speeches of a season. We have first 
the burning of sixteen villages, 
some prisoners and cattle taken, 
‘besides other killing ’—how naive 
is that expression! then a couple 
of fellows are caught, their heads 
are cut off, thrown into a bag and 
sent like a present of game to Dub- 
lin; then there is an expedition 
among the mountains, among the 
MacHughes, where some people, 
who would pass, as far as social rank 
went, for ladies and gentlemen, had 
their throats cut; five cabins, full of 
poor creatures besides, smoked out 
and murdered. On the way home 
there is a pleasing interlude, with a 
touch of humour and humanity. 
A party of cattle-thieves are caught 
red-handed, but only one is killed, 
the rest are stripped naked and 
turned into the bog. The fourth 
miventure was a failure, resulting 
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only in the capture of a sort of lady, 
who was to be hanged unless she 
could be made available. And then 
we come to the splendid finish, iu 
which execution and description 
alike leave nothing to be desired. 
We can see that May morning—the 
glen’s mouth, the river, with the grey 
wreaths of mist floating over the 
water and in and out among the 
alder-bushes, and the hurried cow- 
cil on what should be the programme 
of the day. Should they wait in am- 
bush till the cattle, which had been 
driven for safety into the gorge at 
night, came down into the meadows 
to feed—or should they have a turn 
at the vermin in their holes, and 
catch them in their morning sleep. 
Should it be ‘ kine or killing?” Cap- 
tain Hungerford and Lieutenant 
Parker prefer the human game. The 
sport was excellent, a single soldier 
only hurt, and just sufficient danger 
to give piquancy to the amusement. 

A century later all Europe was 
set ringing with the massacre 
of Glencoe. A marauding High- 
land tribe had neglected to make 
its submission to the government 
of William. An example was sup- 
posed to be necessary, and a clan, 
with whom the Macdonalds were at 
feud, stole upon them with a com- 
mission from the crown, and de- 
stroyed them. It was a solitary 
outrage, provoked by peculiar cir- 
cumstances, yet it shocked so 
severely the improving temper of 
the age that it remains a_ blot 
upon William’s reign and adminis- 
tration, which no ‘extenuating cir- 
cumstances’ will ever be allowed to 
efface. In ‘the stately days of great 
Elizabeth’ the murder of women and 
children appears to have been the 
every-day occupation of the English 
police in Ireland; and accounts of 
atrocities, to the full as bad as 
that at Glencoe, were sent in on 
half a sheet of letter-paper, and 
were endorsed like any other docu- 
ment with a brevity which shows 
that such things were too common 
to deserve criticism or attract atten- 
tion. 

J. A. FROUDE. 


* MSS. Ireland, May, 1572. 
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THE LAW OF HONOUR. 


‘J HATE to hear women and 

clergymen declaim against duel- 
ling when not called upon for their 
opinion. It is a mighty proof of 
fortitude to defy temptations to 
which we can never be exposed.’ 
.... ‘I have hever seen amongst 
the numberless sermons, essays, 
&e., on the subject, any one which 
is not absolutely frivolous, except 
Mandeville’s, which I think is, so 
far as it goes, correct. Almost all 
set themselves to prove that a duel 
is a bad thing, and therefore the law 
of honour must be bad which sanc- 
tions it. They might as well con- 
clude that the law of the land is bad 
because it sanctions hanging. That 
a duel is a bad thing is not only 
never doubted, but is the very doc- 
trine assumed by the law of honour ; 
since the necessity of fighting a duel, 
or else of being excluded from a 
certain class of society, is the very 
penalty employed by the law of 
honour.’ 

These sentences are copied from 
the late Archbishop Whately’s Com- 
monplace Book ; and we propose to 
pursue the train of reasoning sug- 
gested by them. Can modern so- 
ciety dispense with the law of 
honour? Can the law of honour be 
maintained without a penalty? Can 
the penalty of duelling be efficiently 
and advantageously replaced? These 
are the first questions to be an- 
swered or problems to be solved; 
and as an indispensable preliminary 
to the discussion, we must come to 
a clear understanding of what the 
law of honour is. It was described 
not long since by the Earl of Malmes- 
bury in the House of Lords as a kind 
of supplement to Christianity—a 
useful guide in situations or circum- 
stances where the light of revealed 
religion fails. Paley pronounces it 
to be ‘a system of rules constructed 
by people of fashion, and calculated 
to facilitate their intercourse with 
one another, and for no other pur- 
pose. Hence this law only pre- 
scribes and regulates the duties be- 


twixt equals, omitting such as relate 
to the Supreme Being, as well as 
those which we owe to our inferiors.’ 

In this point of view it must be 
regarded as opposed to Christianity, 
which is not denied by Mandeville, 
who contends that the principle 
of honour has been of more use to 
society than virtue, and has been 
encouraged by statesmen on that 
account. ‘For as soon as it was 
found out that many vicious, quar- 
relsome, and undaunted men, that 
feared neither God nor the Devil, 
were yet often curbed and visibly 
withheld by the fear of shame; and 
likewise though this fear of shame 
might be greatly increased by an 
artificial education, and be made 
superior even to that of death, they 
had made a discovery of a real tie 
that would serve many noble pur- 
poses,”* 

The most exalted estimate is that 
of Kenelm Digby, who maintains, 
in the Broadstone of Honour, that 
the spirit of chivalry is the es- 
sence and incarnation of all that is 
best and noblest in humanity ; that 
the sentiment of honour is the finest 
product of religion, reason, and 
morality; and that the decline of 
valour, virtue, piety, and patriotism, 
may be clearly traced to its decay. 
He expatiates enthusiastically on the 
holy and generous frame of mind 
in which the knights of his goldeh 
age engaged in single combat for 
the most fanciful of causes. 

We cannot say that we agree either 
with Kenelm Digby, Mandeville, or 
Paley; and we are under the painful 
necessity of differing altogether from 
Lord Malmesbury. If the precepts 
of Christianity were universally and 
conscientiously observed, the law of 
honour might be safely abrogated, 
and so also might the law of the 
land. We should require no penal- 
ties for the prevention of offences 
against either, or for the enforce- 
ment of duties, great or small. But 
we have to deal with socicty as we 
find it; and, as things stand, we can- 
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not afford to part with any effective 
safeguards against transgressors, 
nor with any laws, rules, or customs 
which really tend to refine our man- 
ners and elevate our minds. The 
persons by and for whom the law of. 
honour has been framed are invidi- 
ously described by Paley as ‘ people of 
fashion :’ they comprise all or nearly 
all by whom the arts and sciences 
are cultivated, the national taste de- 
veloped, the domain of thought ex- 
tended, or the standard of excellence 
advanced ; and it would be easy to 
demonstrate that without them, or 
a corresponding class, social pro- 
gress would be a material and mora 
impossibility. It is one of the con- 
ditions of their existence that they 
should have rules of conduct exact- 
ing a more studied propriety of lan- 
guage and demeanour than is ex- 
pected from the bulk of the people, 
who rarely object to conventional 
privileges, except when the possessor 
or claimant lays aside what ought 
to be the distinctive habit of self- 
restraint. The spirit of honour, or 
the fear of shame, as Mandeville 
would call it, weakened as it may 
have been, remains to this moment 
of inestimable utility in inculeat- 
ing truth, in compelling courtesy, 
especially towards women, and in 
mitigating the evils of war. 

Assuming, therefore, that the law 
of honour must be upheld, and that 
it cannot be upheld without a 
penalty, we have next to consider 
whether the unaided influence of 
public opinion will suffice. The 
experiment has been fairly tried in 
this country, and we have already 
ample, although far from satisfac- 
tory, evidence of the results. 

About twenty years since duelling 
was prohibited in the army and 
navy; and during the last five -or 
six years it has been gradually dis- 
continued by all classes. The old 
school shook their heads. They 
saw (what is forcibly urged by Man- 
deville) that the military spirit was 
enhanced by the point of honour, 
and that'inan army so peculiarly con- 
stituted as ours, it was of the last 
importance that the superior brecd- 
ing of the officers should be felt; and 
recognised by the men. At the same 
time there was good ground for sup- 
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posing that they ran less risk of de- 
terioration from the change than 
any other class of English gentle- 
men, having a ready-made court of 
honour in the mess-table, and being 
liable at any moment to be called 
to a rigid account by the authorities. 
Yet these counteracting causes have 
apparently ceased to operate, for 
military habits and modes of thought 
are rapidly undergoing a change 
which justifies the gravest appre- 
hensions for society. 

Passing over the many minor 
scandals of which we occasionally 
catch glimpses, we are content to 
rest the argument on the admitted 
facts of a case tried before Mr. 
Baron Martin on the 14th of De- 
cember last, and reported in the 
Times of the 15th. They are not 
revived with the view of inviting 
tardy censure; for we regard the 
principal actor as the creature of a 
system, and deem it unjust to hold 
him individually responsible for 
what he did under the advice and 
with the approval of his military 
friends. 

The scene is a shooting-ground. 
The party comprises D. (an oflicer 
in the Blues), two other officers 
of the Blues, and E. They had ali 
dined together the day before, 
when some trials of strength took 
place between E. and D., in which 
D. proved the strongest. The lack 
of game led to an altercation, in 
which D. insinuated that E. had 
been bankrupt, and E. retorted by 
an imputation of swindling through 
the medium of bubble bets, &e. On 
some talk of a resort to blows, D. 
fired off his gun and offered ‘ to fight 
it out’ with fists on the spot. E., de- 
claring himself no pugilist, declined 
this arbitrament, and threatened, 
if D. struck hia, to blow out D.’s 
brains. A great deal of coarse lan- 
guage is exchanged, and two hours 
elapse, during which the parties 
partake of refreshment. D. then 
demands a withdrawal of the word 
‘swindler’ and an apology, offering 
to withdraw all offensive words on 
his part. KE. refuses to apologise, 
conceiving that he had got as good 
as he brought; and D. holds a con- 
sultation with his brother officers as 
to what more can be done. ‘Khey 
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tell him. le must ‘ resent the insult,’ 
and, waiting till I. has discharged 
or laid aside his gun, he proceeds 
to execute their decree with fodt 
and fist. 

The jury in an action for the 
assault gave £150 damages, and the 
judge expressed himself thus :— 

The counsel for the defendant had said 
that the days of duelling were past, and 
it was to be hoped they never would he re- 
stored; but he was afraid if people were 
compelled to submit to such an outrage as 
the plaintiff's case detailed without ade- 
quate compensation, the custom would be 
revived in some shape or another. 


The plaintiff gave evidence in 
person, and underwent a_ severe 
cross-examination. He was sub- 
stantially confirmed by two per- 
sons of respectability, present at 
the affray, and a surgeon. No wit- 
nesses were called on the behalf of 
the defendant, although he and his 
friends (as they subsequently com- 
plained) were ready and anxious to 
appear in the witness-box. They 
consequently addressed their state- 
ments, without being subjected to 
cross-examination, to the J'imes; 
and it is precisely this correspon- 
dence which has given a public 
hearing and social importance to 
the case. 

It will be observed that this is 
not an instance where a man im- 
pulsively retorts an insulting expres- 
sion by a blow; nor does it much 
signify, except to the assailed, 
whether the licking and kicking 
were in excess. Yet these three 
oflicers seem to think that their 
common exculpation is complete, 
when they have appealed to the 
gross nature of the provocation and 
(lisproved the alleged brutality of 
the assault. The sustained inter- 
change of coarse language, the offer 
to fight with fists, and the advised 
mode of resenting the refusal of an 
npology, are thought to need no pal- 
liation. 

D. writes (Times, Dec. 17th) :— 

Feeling then, as I do now, that however 
much I may regret my loss of temper on 
the occasion, J did only that which, under 
the same amount of provocation, any gen- 
tlerman in my position would have done; 
feeling as I do that I could not again have 
met my brother oflicers, and that I should 
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have been unworthy to retain her Majesty’s 
commission had I allowed so gross, and, as 
I venture to assert, so unprovoked an insult 
to have passed without notice, &c. 

* * * * 

In conclusion, [ may observe that, while 
admitting my proficiency in manly exer- 
cises, it is only fair to call attention to the 
fact of my adversary being a young man, 
standing six feet two inches, and my supe- 
rior in weight. 


Four days later (Times, Dec. 21) 
one of the two advisers writes :— 

If Mr. —(D.) had committed the brutal 
assault laid to his charge, he would have 
been unfit to remain our associate... . 
Mr. — (E.) positively refused to give any 
apology, or to withdraw the word swindler ; 
and after again conferring with Mr. — (the 
third officer), we both felt that we must 
leave matters to take their course, and that 
we had no alternative but to intimate to 
Mr. — (D.) that he was, in our opinion, 
bound to resent the affront. 


These letters are dated from the 
regimental head-quarters, and are 
understood to be in accordance with 
the deliberate conclusions of the 
colonel and the mess. Military 
men in general seem disposed to 
make light of the matter, if not 
to maintain distinctly that the 
proper course had been pursued. 
In the first place, then, will the 
advocates of this amended code of 
honour tell us in what solitary re- 
spect the quarrel in question differs 
from one between two ‘nayvies’ or 
coalheavers? What could they do 
more than slang each other for a 
given period, and at length resort 
to kicks or fisticuffs? Where is 
the distinctive bearing of the ‘ offi- 
cer and gentleman,’ which is to re- 
concile the private soldier, corporal, 
or sergeant, to the lifelong inferi- 
ority of his grade? Or, if physical 
prowess commands their respect, 
what follows from the want of it ? 

In the second place, is there to be 
one law of honour for the weak and 
another for the strong? If D. had 
been a little man or unskilled in 
pugilism, and consequently inca- 
pable of resenting the insult, his 
honour, according to his own and 
his adviser’s estimate, would have 
been clearly forfeited. We consult 
a friend whether we ought to demand 
an apology, and he inquires, ‘ Can 
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you thrash the man who has in- 
sulted you?’ We ask whether we 
ought to make one, and he inquires, 
*Can he thrash you ?’ 

Uncertainty upon this material 
point may lead to awkward com- 
plications. Thus D. takes credit to 
himself for the height and weight 
of his adversary, from which we 
collect that he had not altogether 
surrendered the hope of a fair stand- 
up fight; and the person who un- 
dertakes to resent an affront by a 
blow is always in this dilemma. He 
cither attacks one who can make no 
resistance, or he knowingly provokes 
a boxing-match. The late Professor 
John Austin, who was originally in 
the army, used to relate that soon 
after he joined his regiment at 
Malta, a quarrel broke out at the 
mess-table, in the course of which 
one officer struck another. <A duel 
ensued, but they were both sum- 
moned before the commandant and 
told: ‘ You, sir, who have done your 
best to convert the mess-room into 
a boxing-ring, will leave the regi- 
ment; and you, sir (to the other), 
had you returned the blow should 
have done the same.’ 

Baron Martin expressed an ap- 
prehension that the custom of 
duelling would be revived if people 
were exposed to the outrages of 
physical force. These may lead to 
something worse, for many a man 
of spirit would rather be tried for 
his life than submit to a blow. A 
small pistol in the side-pocket will 
be an indispensable precaution after 
a difference with an adversary of 
thews and sinews who takes counsel 
with the Blues; and we may be 
driven eventually to life-preservers, 
revolvers, and bowie-knives. ‘The 
plot of Caleb Williams turns on the 
maddenning effect of personal vio- 
lence on a sensitive temperament. 
Falkland is knocked down and 
kicked by Tyrrell in a ball-room— 


To Falkland disgrace was worse than 
death. The slightest breath of dishonour 
would have stung him to the very soul. 
What must it have been with this compli- 
cation of ignominy, base, humiliating, and 
public! Could Tyrrell have understood the 
evil he had inflicted, even he, under all his 
circumstances of provocation, could scarcely 
have perpetrated it. Falkland’s mind was 
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full of uproar, like the war of contending 
elements, and of such suffering as casts 
contempt on the refinements of inventive 
cruelty. He wished for annihilation, to lie 
down in eternal oblivion. Horror, detesta- 
tion, revenge, inexpressible longings to shake 
off the evil, and a persuasion that in this case 
all effort was powerless, filled his soul even 
to bursting. 

One other event closed the transactions 
of this memorable evening. Falkland was 
baffled of the vengeance that yet remained 
to him. ‘Tyrrell was found dead by some 
of the company—dead in the street, having 
been murdered at the distance of a few 
yards from the assembly-room. 

In a case like the one before us, 
many a man would not have been 
deterred by the threat of being shot. 
He would have closed with his 
adversary and endeavoured to wrest 
the gun from him, when fatal con- 
sequences might have ensued. 
Again, if the «altima ratio of the 
fist is to sueceed that of the pistol 
or the sword, might not some of the 
old preliminaries be retained? 
Should not each party have time 
and opportunity to name a friend or 
bottle-holder? and should not the 
friends or bottle-holders of both 
decide in conference what sort of 
satisfaction is required? It strikes 
us that both D. and E. owed an 
ample apology to the bystanders 
(including the gamekeepers and 
beaters) for the language inter- 
changed; but it would be a nice 
question to decide which of them 
was bound to apologize to the 
other. Moreover, the law of 
honour took cognizance of affronts, 
not of serious charges or deliberate 
imputations on character. It was 
never competent to a man to get 
rid of a grave accusation of fraud or 
dishonesty by a challenge or a 
blow; and swindler, unexplained, is 
ai actionable word. 

The pre-eminent advantage of the 
old ‘system was this very reference 
to friends; and the challenge or 
message was simply a prescribed 
form of effecting an honourable 
settlement of the difference. The 
influence of a law or custom of old 
standing does not wholly perish 
with it, and social progress or de- 
cline depends on a multitude of 
mixed and concurring causes. It is 
so much the more startling that the 
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partial abandonment of the point of 
honour should be traced already in 
the more ready resort to coarse lan- 
guage and blows, in growing disre- 
gard to accuracy of statement, and in 
more frequent indulgence in that 
kind of personal gossip which used to 
be thought distinctive of the fair sex. 
Idle men and women are liable to 
the same weaknesses ; and if women 
talk more carelessly than men, this 
is mainly, if not exclusively, owing 
to their comparative freedom from 
responsibility. There undoubtedly 
are circles where refinement is a 
guarantec for self-restraint; the liv- 
ing generation may be more polished 
and better behaved than the preced- 
ing one; but no nice observer can help 
seeing that our national manners 
have deteriorated a shade or two with- 
in ten years; and sound thinkers, nay, 
sound moralists, may be heard con- 
tending that the rigid proscription 
of the duel in the existing condition 
of our society, has been ill-advised. 

What, too, renders a reactionary 
movement not improbable, is the 
fact that the practice is in full force 
in the European capitals to which 
the English of the higher classes 
annually resort in crowds. Within 
the last three months, two officers, 
brothers, were compelled to quit the 
Prussian service on the ground 
that, from religious scruples, they 
had announced their resolution 
never to fight a duel; and the re- 
ionstrances of the episcopal body 
in their favour were in vain. The 
wonder is that they did not go fur- 
ther, and abjure fighting as a trade, 
which is nearly if not quite as 
difficult to reconcile with the reli- 
gion of peace and love. Johnson, 
the sternest of moralists, would 
never admit the difference :— 

He this day [says Boswell] again de- 
fended duelling, and put his argument 
upon what I have ever thought the most 
solid basis: that if public war be allowed 
to be consistent with morality, private war 
must be equally so. Indeed, we may 
observe what strained arguments are used 
to reconcile war with the Christian religion. 
But, in my opinion, it is exceedingly clear 
that duelling, having better reasons for its 
barbarous violence, is more justifiable than 
war, in which thousands go forth without 
any cause of personal quarrel, and massacre 
each oth t. 
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We alluded, in a former number, 
to Richardson’s view of the same 
subject as exemplified in Sir 
Charles Grandison, a tall, powerful 
man, who, after stating the circum- 
stance which completed his ‘ abhor- 
rence of the vile practice of duel- 
ling,’ continues :— 

I went on, however, in endeavouring to 
make myself’ a master of the science, as it 
is called; and, among other weapons, of 
the staff, the better to enable me to avoid 
drawing my sword, and to empower me, if 
called to the occasion, to give, and not take 
a life; and the rather, as the custom was 
so general, that a young man of spirit and 
fortune, at one time or other, could hardly 
expect to escape a provocation of this sort. 


Thus accomplished, he was wont 
rather to put himself in the way of 
a challenge, than to evade one, and, 
keeping carefully on his guard, to 
lecture the challenger on_ the 
wickedness of the custom and the 
evil of his ways. The demeanour 
of a young Italian under the inflic- 
tion of a prosy harangue of this 
sort, and the resulting treatment, 
are thus complacently detailed to 
the profligate baronet whom he came 
prepared to reform in the same 
fashion :— 


He [the young Italian] raved the more 
for my calmness, I turned from him with 
intent to leave him. He thought fit to 
ofler me a personal insult. I now, methinks, 
blush to tell it. He gave me a box on the 
ear, to provoke me to draw. 

Mr. Mer.—And did you draw, sir? 

Mr. Bay.—To be sure, you then drew. 

Mr. Jor—Pray, Sir Charles, let us 
know. You could not then Aelp drawing ? 
This was a provocation that would justify 
a saint, 

Sir. Ch.—He had forgot in that pas- 
sionate moment that he was a gentleman. 
I did not remember that I was one. But 
T had no occasion to draw. 

Sir Har.—Whata plague! You did not 
cane him? 

Sir Ch.—He got well after a fortnight’s 
lying-in, 

Sir Har.—Damnation ! 

Sir Ch.—I put him in possession of the 
lodgings I had taken for myself, and into 
proper and safe hands. He was, indeed, 
unable for a day or two to direct for him- 
self, 


Such is Richardson’s notion of 
true honour. We need hardly re- 
peat that Sir Charles’s method is of 
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very limited application, and would 
break down at once if he encoun- 
tered an adversary like the cham- 
pion of the Blues; whose mode of 
reasoning he partially anticipates. 

Instead of laying down rules for 
people of fashion, of whom he knew 
little or nothing, Richardson might 
have introduced the picture of a 
good man, of sober self-denying 
habits, who consistently carried out 
the precepts of Christianity in an en- 
lightened spirit, and conscientiously 
abjured duelling as he abjured other 
received customs of the gay world. 
Such a man would have had no need 
to resort to his skill in fence to 
secure respect for his person or his 
principles. He might have refused 
a challenge with impunity, or have 
submitted to an affront without risk 
of censure. The contemporaries of 
Wilberforce, for example, would no 
more have dreamed of making him 
amenable to this particular law of 
honour than of applying it to a 
woman or a clergyman. When 
Edward Waverley proposes to send 
a message to Colonel Gardiner, 
Fergus M‘Ivor objects: ‘Gardiner 
is a precise Huguenot, and has 
adopted certain ideas about the sin- 
fulness of such rencontres, from 
which it would be impossible to 
make him depart, especially as his 
courage is beyond all suspicion.’ 
Let the practice of the Christian 
duties conform to the theory, and 
the real or fancied obligation we are 
considering is at an end. The whole 
argument proceeds on the assump- 
tion that men of the world will 
remain worldly. 

Johnson, after maintaining the 
expediency of duelling, fairly owned 
he could not explain its rationality ; 
and its insufficiency as a personal 
remedy, or reparation, is amusingly 
illustrated by Dr. Franklin :— 


Formerly, when duels were used to de- 
termine lawsuits, from an opinion that Pro- 
vidence would in every instance favour truth 
and right with victory, they were excusable, 
At present they decide nothing. A man 
says something which another tells him isa 
lie. They fight, but whichever is killed, 
the point of dispute remains unsettled. To 
this purpose they have a pleasant little 
story here. A gentlemen in a coffee-house 
desived another to sit further from him. 
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‘Why so?’ ‘Because you stink.’ ‘That 
is an affront, and you must fight me. ‘I 
will fight you, if you insist upon it; but I 
do not see how that will mend the matter. 
For if you kill me I shall stink too; and if 
I kill you, you will stink, if possible, worse 
than you do at present.’ 

Neither does it much mend the 
matter when one has had one’s 
pocket picked, to be obliged to go 
through the trouble and expense of 
a prosecution, including the hust- 
ling of a hot court and the badgering 
of counsel. But how otherwise are 
we to repress offences against pro- 
perty in the one case, or outrages on 
social comfort and refinement on the 
other? The bare circumstance that 
duelling has been upheld against 
this abstract irrationality, as well as 
against such a variety and accu- 
mulation of legislative measures as 
no other alleged evil has called forth, 
raises a presumption that its roots 
are struck too deep in a congenial 
soil to be torn up by a wrench ; and 
an impartial review of its history 
will by no means justify the harsh 
judgments that have been pro- 
nounced against it. 

In throwing out this suggestion, 
however, we confine ourselves to 
single combats in which the point 
of honour was or was thought to be 
involved. Thoseof the ancients be- 
long to a totally different category ; 
having been fought for specified 
(mostly public) objects, or for mere 
parade and display. ‘The answer of 
Marius to Metellus met with general 
approval ; and Mare Antony simply 
made himself ridiculous when he 
challenged Octavius— 

That he should dream, 
Knowing all measures, the full Casar will 
Answer his emptiness. 
* * * * 
Let the old ruffian know 
I have many other ways to die—meanwhile 
Laugh at his challenge, 

It would be absurd to attribute 
the difference between ancient and 
modern manners to a particular cus- 
tom or institution; but when we 
are reminded that the Greeks and 
Romans dispensed with duelling, we 
remember, also, that they used very 
coarse language in their disputes, 
and were not over-sensitive as to 
blows. ‘Strike, but hear,’ was the 
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calm reply to a threat which would 
have broken up a modern council of 
war. Gibbon speaks of one Vera- 
tius, who ‘ran through the streets 
of Rome, striking the inoffensive 
passengers in the face, followed bya 
purse-bearer, who reduced their 
clamours by the legal tender of 
twenty-five pieces of copper,—about 
the value of a shilling.” The pecu- 
niary penalty, fixed without distinc- 
tion of persons, had become nearly 
nominal through the depreciation of 
the currency. 

The modern duel was in its origin 
an essentially Christian institution ; 
it was based on fervid piety, on the 
full faith in divine intervention ; and 
it formed a valuable, if rude, check 
on the brutality of the dark ages. 
It was at all events an improvement 
on the private warfare that prevailed 
prior to its establishment; for in- 
stead of carrying fire and sword 
through an entire district, the 
offended feudal noble sent a cartel 
to his enemy, and appealed to the 
judgment of God. Courts of justice 
could offer no better ordeal; and 
sovereigns gladly sanctioned it as 
the best ‘available security for order 
and submission to authority. 

The fullest and most curious 
collection of examples and _illus- 
trations will be found in the very 
remarkable work of a French writer 
of the seventeenth century, the 
Thédtre @Honneur et de Chevalerie, 
of the Sieur de la Colombiére.* It 
consists of two massy folios with 
plates, and contains detailed accounts 
of all the principal duels between 
persons of distinction from the rise 
of chivalry to 1648. There are also 
weighty chapters devoted to what 
may be termed the technicalities of 
the subject, such as the choice of 
arms, time, and place; the forms ot 
address to be observed; the admis- 
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sible exemptions or delays; the 
course of proceeding in case of re- 
fusal, evasion, faintheartedness on the 
ground, and many other easily con- 
ceivable contingencies. As the sys- 
tem grew to maturity, the rules par- 
take more and more of the nature of 
special pleading; and as much inge- 
nuity is frequently exerted to obtain 
an advantage as inan English action 
at law or Chancery suit. Far from 
practically relying on the Divine 
arbitrament, the combatants seem to 
have acted on the Napoleonic prin- 
ciple that le bon Dieu est toujours pour 
les gros bataillons, or on the Orange 
maxim of ‘ Trust in Providence and 
keep your powder dry.’ 

A pregnant example is afforded 
by the famous duel between Jarnac 
and la Chasteneraye, which is re- 
lated with careful minuteness and 
marked unction by de la Colom- 
biére, in a chapter headed thus :— 
‘Le Combat et Duel des. Seigneurs 
de la Chasteneraye, Demandeur et 
Assailant, et de Jarnac, Deffen- 
deur et Soustenant. Avec touie 
la Procedure faite sur iceluy, depuis 
le mois d’Avril 1547,sous Francois I 
jusques au 10 Juillet ensuivant, au 
commencement du Regne de Henry 
II.’ 

According to the highly-coloured 
account of M. Michelet (Guerres des 
Religions) this affair was the result 
of a court intrigue, set on foot by 
Diane de Poictiers; and la Chas- 
teneraye was a practised duellist, 
famous for his strength and skill, 
who, to curry royal favour, assumed 
the responsibility of a piece of court 
scandal circulated by the King. Ac- 
cording to M. dela Colombiére, both 
the combatants were young men of 
social distinction, and in high fa- 
vour about the court. They were, 
moreover, intimate friends, and 
the quarrel was fostered by persons 
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envious of their position and ad- 
vantages. A rumour that Jarnac 
had boasted of the good graces of 
his mother-in-law reached the ears 
of his father, who lost no time in 
communicating it to the son. The 
boast was alleged to have been 
uttered to la Chasteneraye, and Jar- 
nac, in giving the lie publicly to his 
accusers, be they whom they might, 
referred obviously to his friend, 
who immediately took up the gaunt- 
let, and demanded the combat. 
Francis I., whose challenge to 
Charles V. had afforded the strong- 
est encouragement to the practice, 
was, in theory, opposed to duel- 
ling, and after referring the matter 
to his council, withheld the required 
permission ; but on his death, during 
the height of the exasperation, the 
application was repeated to his suc- 
cessor in these terms :— 

Sire,— Ayant entendu que Guichot-Chabot 
(Jarnac) estant dernierement & Compiegne 
a dit que quiconque auvoit dit qu'il se 
fust vanteé d’avoir couché avec sa belle-mere 
estoit mechant et malheureux, Sur cela, 
Sire, avec vostre bon vouloir et plaisir, je 
responds qu’il a meschamment menty, et 
mentira toutes fois et quantes qu’il dira que 
yay en cela dit chose qu'il ne m’ait dite. 
Car il m’a dit plusieurs fois, et s’est vante 
davoir couche avec sa belle-mere, Signe, 
Francois de Vivonne (la Chasteneraye), 


The impropriety of repeating the 
false or indiscreet boast of his 
friend was apparently not suggested 
to this gentleman, and on his being 
blamed for compromising a lady of 
unblemished fame, he put in an 
amended declaration which made 
the matter worse, for in it we find, 
* Voyant que pour ma justification il 
est bien requis que je die que le dit 
Chabot a fait de sa belle-mere a sa 
volonté, sans regarder 4 ’honneur de 
son pere et son devoir,” &ec. Jarnac 
replies by a document in which he 
takes issue on the imputation of the 
crime, as well as on that of the 
boast, and petitions the King to grant 
the combat @ V’outrunce, but to de- 
clare in the first place which of the 
imputations la Chasteneraye is bound 
to make good, ‘ Et s’il est quitte de 
la premiere imputation par la se- 
conde, et de la seconde et de la tierce 
par ia premiére.’ The royal rescript, 
without distinguishing these points, 
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recites that, there being no other 
mode of ascertaining the truth, the 
combat shall take place within thirty 
days from the date. The lie having 
been first given by Jarnac, who thus 
became defender, he was entitled to 
the choice of arms ; and the manner 
in which he exercised this privilege 
is the strangest incident of the af- 
fair. He sent by a royal herald a 
formal requisition to his adversary 
to come prepared with four horses-— 
a charger, an Arab, a jennet, and a 
cob—with all sorts of caparisons, 
horse-armour, &c., for each. After 
a careful enumeration of arms and 
armour, the requisition concludes :— 


Item, you will provide for yourself and 
your horses arms and armour of all sorts 
and fashions that it is possible to wear, and 
use, and are usual in war, in jousts, ea 
débat et en champ clos. 

As for the arms which are not usual in 
war, in jousts, &c,, I will bring them for you 
and for myself, reserving always the right 
to increase or diminish, fasten or unfasten, 
take off or put on, in the field, at my plea 
sure, or to strip,to the shirt, or more or 
less as I shall think fit.—Done at Paris, the 
16th June, 1547. Sigued, 


The combat was fixed for the 
roth July, so that the defendant had 
twenty-four days to practise any 
unusual mode of fighting in any de- 
scription of accoutrement, of which 
the appellant was to be kept in ig- 
norance till they were in actual pre- 
sence on the field. An ordinary 
stipulation was that the time spent 
in choosing and examining the arms 
should be set down to the credit of 
the defendant, who was deemed dis- 
honoured if the encounter was 
evaded by delay; and a necessary 
stipulation it turned out in this in- 
stance, each weapon and piece of 
armour being brought forward sepa- 
rately to the sound of trumpets. 
After the choice of bucklers, gorgets, 
and gauntlets, ‘ soon afterwards were 
brought to the same place, by the 
Sieur de Brion and De Levis, accom- 
panied by the before-named Sieurs 
d’Urfé, Baron de la Garde, and de 
St. Julien, two armpieces for the left 
arm, and presented to the Sieur 
d’Aumale to take which he pleased 
for la Chasteneraye, whereupon the 
Sieur d’Aumale appealed to the 
constable and marshals that these 
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were not usual arms, and conse- 
quently notadmissible.’ After look- 
ing at the original notice, they de- 
cided for the admissibility. 

When the selection of defensive 
armour was complete, proclamation 
was made that so soon as the com- 
batants were engaged, the bystanders 
should preserve the most complete 
silence, and ‘neither speak, cough, 
spit, nor make any sign with foot, 
hand, or eye, which might aid, injure, 
or prejudice either of the said com- 
batants.’? Then the combatants were 
led forth and arrayed in the armour 
that had been agreed upon. The next 
step was the selection of the offen- 
sive arms, consisting of four swords 
and four daggers, followed by the 
administration of the oath. When 
each had solemnly sworn to the jus- 
tice of his cause, and forsworn the 
use of charms and incantations, 
they were led to seats: fronting each 
other in the lists, and the selected 
weapons were delivered to them, 
namely, a sword and two daggers to 
each—the spare swords remaining 
in the hands of the constable, who, 
in case of a sword breaking, was to 
supply a fresh one. The large dag- 
gers were worn on the right thigh, 
fastened with a tie, and thrust into 
the boot; the smaller on the left leg, 
unfastened, and thrust between the 
boot and the stocking, like a High- 
lander’s dirk. 

Chasteneraye, a square well-built 
man and a renowned wrestler, was 
expected to close with his antagonist, 
a tall slight figure, and throw him ; 
and the object of the peculiar dispo- 
sition of the daggers was to give 
Jarnac a chance if he fell under- 
most. Chasteneraye’s left arm had 
been slightly stiffened by the effects 
of an old wound; and he was conse- 
quently encumbered with a heavy 
steel buckler and a stiff armpiece. 
Such, however, was his own and his 
friends’ confidence, that a grand ban- 
quet had been prepared to celebrate 
his anticipated triumph ; and on the 
signal being given he hurried for- 
ward as to an assured victory, with 
a step made unsteady by his eager- 
ness. Jarnac advanced calmly and 
cautiously. Several blows with edge 
and point were interchanged, when 
Chasteneraye received a cut on the 
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tendon of the left leg behind the 
knee, as he was in the act of making 
a home thrust. Jarnac rapidly re- 
peated the blow, which had the effect 
of ham-stringing ; and Chasteneraye 
wavered, tottered, and fell. 

At the first sign in his adversary 
of failing strength, Jarnac drew 
back, and, waiting till he was fairly 
stretched on the ground, exclaimed, 
—‘ Rens moy mon honneur, et crie u 
Dieu mercy et au Roi, de offense qu 
iw as faite: Rens noy mon honneur? 
Receiving no answer, he hurried to 
the King’s pavilion, and, kneeling, 
appealed to his Majesty, ‘ Sire, I pray 
you that I may be so happy as to be 
esteemed homme de bien by you. I 
give you la Chasteneraye: take him, 
sire; let my honour be restored to 
me. It is but our youth (jeunesses), 
sire, that are the cause of all this. 
Let nothing of it be imputed to 
him or his for his fault, for I give 
him to you.’ The King made no 
reply, and Jarnac, throwing himself 
again on his knees by the side of 
Chasteneraye, adjured him to con- 
fess himself vanquished; but the 
wounded man, who still held his 
sword and buckler, raised himself 
on one knee, and made a desperate 
effort to renew the combat. ‘ Ne te 
bouge, je te tuerai, exclaimed Jarnac. 
‘ Tue moi donc, was the reply of the 
wounded man, as with a furious ges- 
ture he fell back to rise no more. 
Jarnac drew Chasteneraye’s sword 
towards him with the point of his 
own, along with one of the daggers 
which had dropped out of the sheath. 
Having delivered these to the herald 
of arms, he again turned to the royal 
pavilion, where an animated discus- 
sion arose as to the course to be 
taken with Chasteneraye, who was 
sinking fast from loss of blood. At 
length, on the earnest entreaty of 
the great courtiers, backed by 
Madame Marguerite, the King re- 
lented, accepted the gift of the van- 
quished combatant, whom he or- 
dered to be removed and cared for, 
and not only formally restored Jar- 
nac’s honour, but publicly embraced 
him, and said,‘ You have fought like 
Cesar, and spoken like Aristotle.’ 

Chasteneraye tore off the band- 
ages applied by the surgeons and 
died from loss of blood. 
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‘Such,’ says our author, ‘ was the 
issue of this combat, contrary to the 
common opinion of men. Thus God 
(always with justice) disposes and 
orders things according to his in- 
comprehensible judgments, most fre- 
quently contrary to the opinion of 
mortals, to teach them that he is God 
and they are nothing.’ He adds 
some particulars which show that 
the ways of Providence are certainly 
strange, if the issue was brought 
about by its special intervention. 
Jarnac passed the whole of the time 
allowed for preparation in practising 
the coup, which is traditionally 
known by his name, coup de Jarnac. 
The Italian fencing-master who 
taught it him, told some bystanders 
before the combat began, ‘ Messieurs, 
vous verrez bientot un jarret par 
terre ;’ and three hours before the 
event it was rumoured in Paris that 
Jarnac had conquered by this par- 
ticular coup. 

All things considered, the famous 
coup de Jarnae reflects little more 
credit on its inventor than the coup 
du commandeur, which is thus de- 
scribed by an enthusiast:—‘ Vous 
engagez cn quart ou en tierce, n’im- 
porte lequel. Quand les fers se croi- 
sent, vous vous écriez, voila les gen= 
darmes, votre adversaire se tourne, 
et vous lembrochez comme un 
dindon. Il y a des témoins qui y 
objectent ; mais ca ne fait rien.’ 

M. de la Colombiére records a 
duel between a large man and a 
little one, who, having the choice, 
chose to fight on horseback in his 
shirt, which he had made very loose 
in the hope of misleading his adver- 
sary or entangling his sword. At 
the first encounter he cut his 
adversary’s horse across the head, 
and on the horse’s running off the 
course with the rider, pursued 
eagerly with shouts of insulting 
triumph, till these were suddenly 
cut short by a deadly backhander 
across the throat. There were other 
exceptional duels fought in the 
days of chivalry, leading to the con- 
clusion that the Americans have not 
exhibited so much originality in 
this matter as is commonly thought. 

The Vicomte d’Allemagne, a man 
of sixty, having quarrelled with the 
Sieur de la Rocque,a man in the 
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prime of life, accosted him, holding 
two daggers, ‘ You, sir, are young, 
and I am old. You would have a 
cheap bargain of me if we fought 
with swords; but take one of these 
daggers and leave me the other to 
exact satisfaction for the insult you 
have put upon me.’ Accompanied 
by their seconds, they repaired to a 
neighbouring moat, when La Rocque 
said to Allemagne, ‘Give me your 
lefthand ? he gave it him, and hold- 
ing thus, they fought with the right 
hand. La Rocque’s stab took effect 
in the body. He simultaneously 
received that of Allemagne in the 
throat, and fell dead. Allemagne 
had just strength enough to part 
the seconds (who had fought like 
their principals, and were both 
wounded), and fell dead in the act 
of kneeling to pray. 

In another case which occurred 
in Provence, one of the disputants 
being a martyr to the gout, they 
were placed in a tub or barrel 
armed with knives, and told to hack 
away. 

The successful combatant was 
entitled to deal with the vanquished 
as he thought fit, the only doubt 
being whether he was not bound to 
kill him unless he confessed himself 
vanquished. This is the explana- 
tion of Jarnac’s repeated appeals to 
the King. <A professed duellist, who 
had taken many lives, persevered in 
forcing a quarrel on a gentleman 
who was also, but in a different way, 
renowned in arms. In the meeting 
to which he reluctantly assented, 
the challenged struck the challenger 
to the ground, and then kneeling 
upon him, produced a_ small 
poignard provided for the purpose, 
with which he deliberately pro- 
ceeded to poke out both his eyes 
as the most effectual cure for quar- 
relsomeness. The case is com- 
placently related by M. de la Colom- 
biére as perfectly in rule. 

We learn from the same respect- 
able authority that the first duel in 
which the seconds fought was that 
in which the so-called minions of 
Henry the Third, Caylus, Maugiron, 
and Livarot were opposed to En- 
traguet, Riberac, and Schomberg. 
Although this innovation was not 
premeditated, but arose out of a 
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spirit of bravado and was provoked 
by Maugiron on the ground, it soon 
grew into a settled practice, and as 
many as five or six on a side were 
not unfrequently engaged. During 
the civil discussions which dis- 
tracted France, especially during 
the wars of the League and the 
¥ronde, the rival factions were 
always eager to come to blows, and 
it was a positive gain when they 
could be induced to submit to any 
laws of honour or regulations 
whatever. Knights and nobles did 
not hesitate to take any advantage 
of arms, numbers, or surprise. 

Thus the death of Bussy, as re- 
lated in the Dame de Montsoreau, is 
founded upon fact. The husband 
of the lady was informed of the in- 
trigue by the King, Charles IX., 
and told that he must avenge his 
wounded honour. Accordingly he 
compelled his wife to make an 
assignation with Bussy, who on 
coming to the appointed spot, found 
Montsoreau at the head of an armed 
band, by whom he was set upon and 
slain. ‘The whole province, writes 
De Thou, ‘was charmed at the 
death of Bussy, and the Duke of 
Anjou (his patron) was not sorry 
to be rid of him,’ 

The Duc de Guise had already 
set the example of revenging a 
similar injury by a quet-apens, 
Severe penalties against duelling at 
this period only aggravated the 
evil, the obvious result of their 
rigid enforcement being to put the 
fair combatant and the assassin on 
a par. 

In Le Sicilien, of Moliére, .Hali 
consults Don Pedro— 

Seigneur, j'ai recu un soufllet. Vous 
savez ce quest un soufilet, lorsqu’il se 
donne % main ouverte sur le beau milieu de 
la joue. J’ai ce soufilet sur le coeur; et je 
suis dans l’incertitude si, pour me venger 
de laffront, je dois me battre avec mon 
homme, ou bien le faire assassiner, 

D. Pedro, Assassiner, c'est le plus sir 
et le plus court chemin. 

A blow was the worst insult, and 
a soufict, or slap in the face, the 
most insulting of blows. Montes- 
quieu traces this distinction to the 
practice of villeins fighting with 
the face uncovered, so that they 
alone could be struck in the face. 


a 
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‘A slap in the face became an insult 
which could only be washed out 
with blood, because the man who 
had received it had been treated as 
a villein.’ It is narrated in proof 
of the never-failing presence of 
mind of Talleyrand, that receiving a 
violent sovfilet, he fell, and on rising 
exclaimed, ‘ Quel terrible coup de 
poing. 

The state of things which long 
made fair duelling, in its least defen- 
sible form,’ a safety-valve in France, 
was partially .reproduced in the 
Southern and Western districts of 
the Dis-United States. Arrange- 
ments had been made for a mecting 
between Colonel Benton and General 
Jackson; when Jackson, hearing of 
his adversary’s arrival at Nashville, 
repaired to the hotel, accompanied 
by two friends, and forced his way 
into the bedroom where Benton was 
in bed with his brother and two 
friends. On seeing Jackson, Benton 
laid his hand on his pistols, and the 
General instantly fired a pistol at 
his head. The Colonel’s brother 
replied by a shot which struck the 
General in the arm. Pistol-shots 
were furiously exchanged on both 
sides, and when all the firearms 
were discharged, they took to the 
bowie-knife. Both Jackson and 
Benton were dreadfully wounded, 
but none of the party were killed. 

Jackson’s duel with Sevier was 
fought on horseback in the presence 
of two or three thousand spectators. 
Jackson came armed with an im- 
mense cudgel: Sevier with a long 
sword. Both bristled with pistols 
like bandits in a melodrame. The 
cudgel proved the more effective 
weapon; for at the first encounter 
Sevier fell stunned upon the plain, 
and Jackson was on the point of 
blowing out his brains, when the 
seconds and bystanders interposed. 

The European notion of satisfying 
honour by a harmless exchange of 
shots, or a scratch on the arm, was 
always scouted in America. They 
saw no use in fighting unless people 
proposed to fight to extremity, and 
the most deadly weapons were the 
most honourable and the most popu- 
lar. The rifle at thirty or forty paces, 
to be followed by pistols and swords 
a diserétion, was not unfrequently 
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chosen before the civil war found 
vent for the fiery spirit of the South. 
Or the two adversaries, armed to 
the teeth, would go intoa wood and 
engage in a match of stalking till 
one of them was brought down. 
Mr. V., tired with a vain search, 
seated himself under a tree and pro- 
duced the materials for a luncheon, 
when the voice of Mr. G., his enemy, 
was heard. ‘ Halves, or I fire’? V. 
sprung to his feet, and rifle to 
shoulder, replied, ‘ There is only 
enough for one.” They fired together. 
V. received a ball in the head and 
rolled on the grass. G. quietly 
finished the luncheon, and subse- 
quently certified that in point of 
fact there was not enough for two. 
We are not aware that American 
ladies ever fought duels, which oc- 
eurred from time to time amongst 
the French. Madame de Nesle, 
irritated by the attentions of the 
Due de Richelieu to Madame de 
Polignac, wrote her an insulting 
letter, concluding: ‘Si, du reste, 
madame, ces raisons ne vous per- 
suadent pas, je vous attendrai de- 
main, dix heures du matin, au bois 
de Boulogne. Mon arme est le 
pistolet.’ They met, attended by 
their lady’s maids, and it was ar- 
ranged that they should fire on 
reaching a scarf placed half way 
between them. Madame de Nesle 
fired first and missed. Madame de 
Polignae fired more deliberately, 
and wounded her rival in the shoul- 
der ; but Richelicu, for once in his 
life, acted like Cato and preferred the 
conquered to the conqueror. 
Exceptin a semi-barbarous society, 
there was no counterbalancing ad- 
vantage in the duel so long as the 
practice of seconds fighting lasted, 
and it lasted till past the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century. One 
remarkable instance is recorded by 
Swift, in the Journal to Stella. 


London, Sept. 18, 1702. 

Before this comes to your hand you will 
have heard of the most horrible accident 
that almost ever happened. This morning 
at eight my man brought me word that 
Duke Hamilton had fought with Lord 
Mohun, and killed him, and was brought 
home wounded, I immediately sent him 
to the Duke’s house in St. James’s-square ; 
bat the porter could hardly answer for 
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tears, and great rabble was about the house. 
In short, they fought at seven this morn- 
ing. The dog Mohun was killed on the 
spot, and, while the Duke was over him, 
Mohun shortened his sword and stabbed 
him at the shoulder to the heart, The 
Duke was helped towards the cakehouse by 
the ring in Hyde Park (where they fought), 
and died on the grass before he could reach 
the house, and was brought home in_ his 
coach by eight, while the poor Duchess was 
asleep, Macartney and one Hamilton were 
the seconds, who fought likewise, and are 
both fled. I am told that a footman 
of Lord Mohun stabbed Duke Hamilton, 
and some say Macartney did so too. Mohun 
gave the affront, and yet sent the challenge. 


England is the only country in 
which the pistol has completely 
superseded all other weapons, and 
its partial introduction in France 
was vehemently denounced as a 
British novelty. ‘People, writes 
Mercier, in his Tableau de Paris, 
‘are not ashamed to fight with the 
pistol, the favourite arm of the 
Nivets and Cartouches (famous 
robbers), which admits only of the 
sang-froid of the assassin and the 
cruel intrepidity of a murderous 
hand. Let us leave this violent and 
treacherous weapon to the abomina- 
tions of war. Let us agree to dis- 
honour him who shall resort to it 
in the bosom of his country and in 
our domestic hearths.’ 

Skill with the pistol can hardly be 
acquired or justified, like swordsman- 
ship, as the ordinary accomplishment 
of a gentleman; and it must be car- 
ried to an unusual degree of perfec- 
tion to enable the proficient to be 
merciful or discriminating in its use. 
When Halbert Glendinning avows 
his crude knowledge of the noble 
science of defence, Sir Piercie Shaf- 
ton exclaims, ‘ Marry,andI am glad 
of it, My Audacity. For we mar- 
tialists proportion the punishments 
which we inflict upon our opposites 
to the length and hazard of the 
efforts wherewith they oppose them- 
selves to us. And I see not why 
you, being but a tyro, may not be 
held sufticiently punished for your 
outrecidance and orgillous pre- 
sumption by the loss of an ear, an 
eye, or even of a finger, accompanied 
by some flesh wound of depth and 
severity, suited to your error.’ Such 
moderation could seldom be ex- 
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hibited with the pistol; and in the 
barricr duel the odds are terribly in 
favour of the cool and practised 
hand. In a duel of this kind, fought 
near Carlsruhe in 1843, between a 
Russian, Count V., who had Prince 
T. for his second, with a German 
officer, the parties, armed with two 
pistols each, were placed at thirty 
paces distance, with liberty to ad- 
vance ten paces and fire when they 
chose. Count V., eager (like Bob 
Acres) to bring down his man at a 
long shot, fired as soon as the signal 
was given. The German, hit in the 
breast, staggered forward and fell 
close to his own barrier; but, rais- 
ing himself on his elbow and ex- 
claiming ‘Je vous tuerai encore,’ 
pulled the trigger of his pistol, 
which flashed in the pan. ‘Non,’ 
responded the Russian, advancing 
as close as the prescribed conditions 
permitted ; ‘ vous ne me tuerez pas; 
vous étes un homme mort. ‘ Lift 
him up, he exclaimed, ‘and give 
him my second pistol.’ Prince T. 
obeyed, and the wounded man, 
making another effort, shot Count 
V. dead. He himself died within 
forty-eight hours: all hope of re- 
covery being cut off by the exulting 
friends who kept crowding into his 
room and inflamed the fever of the 
wound. 

In the duel between the Hon. F. 
St. John and the Count d’Arragon, 
the parties were placed at fifteen 
paces distance, with liberty to fire 
when they chose. Both were excel- 
lent shots, and a good deal of cau- 
tion was displayed, till Mr. St. John, 
getting out of patience at the delay, 
exclaimed ‘Il faut en finir,’ took 
aim, and shot the Count through the 
heart. Mr. Raikes, from whom we 
copy the particulars of this affair, has 
noted down more than twenty duels 
as occurring during the period in- 
cluded in his Journals, and states 
that, towards the middle of the citi- 
zen king’s reign, the young men of 
Paris, of the idle, pleasure-secking 
class, spent half their time in the 
fencing-school or shooting-gallery. 

Between dead shots at moderate 
distances, the grand object was to 
fire first. It was found that a pistol 
could be discharged sooner ,by hip- 
firing, that is, with the elbow pressed 
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against the hip, than when it was 
fired straight from the shoulder and 
had more space to traverse. An ad- 
ditional refinement was to fire at 
once, without raising the arm at all, 
the aim being taken, and with won- 
derful accuracy, by a mere turn of 
the wrist. ‘Whilst your adversary 
is taking his aim,’ says Beyle, ‘ look 
at a tree and begin counting the 
leaves. One preoccupation will dis- 
tract from another of a graver kind. 
Whilst taking aim yourself, recite 
two Latin verses: this will ‘ prevent 
you from firing too quickly, and 
neutralize that five per cent. of emo- 
tion which has sent so many balls 
twenty feet above the mark.’ 

No practices or doctrines of this 
kind were ever current in England; 
and from the time the pistol duel 
became the established form, the 
prescribed conditions were of a na- 
ture to mitigate its principal evils 
and disadvantages. The parties were 
not allowed to take aim; and firing 
in the air (for which there is no 
parallel in the sword duel) became 
a recognized mode of settlement in 
many cases. Above all, seconds be- 
came indispensable ; time was gained 
for calm consideration ; and two un- 
impassioned referees were charged 
with the heavy responsibility of de- 
ciding what the law of honour im- 
peratively required. This we take 
to be the essential quality and dis- 
tinctive merit of the English duel 
with its latest modifications and 
improvements. For one quarrel 
that ended in a meeting, full twenty 
vere honourably arranged, and the 
social curb was purchased at the 
minimum of cost. Such a duel as 
that in which Lord Byron (the 
great-uncle of the poet, killed Mr. 
Chaworth—fought with swords and 
without seconds in a private room 
by candlelight—would have been 
a social impossibility within living 
memory; and the great majority 
of fatal cases which found their 
way into our criminal records, were 
rather single combats from heat of 
blood and sudden provocation than 
regular duels on the point of honour. 

According to a French maxim, 
‘It is neither the balls nor swords 
that kill, it is the seconds.” And 
there is an Irish story that one of 
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the parties thinking the seconds too 
pugnacious, turned to his adversary 
and said, ‘I will fire at your second 
if you will fire at mine.’ But in 
England the sense of responsibility 
was so strong that seconds were 
more prone to compromising ar- 
rangements than the contrary. The 
late Sir Alexander Grant, having 
occasion to employ a friend, applied 
to the late Lord Hertford (then Yar- 
mouth), who settled the affair ami- 
cably. On Sir Alexander’s mention- 
ing what had passed to the late Sir 
Robert Peel, he said, ‘You are 
wrong; Yarmouth would be think- 
ing more of getting out of the scrape 
himself than of your honour. Ishould 
have preferred Daly,’ naming; an 
Trish gentleman, whose gallantry 
was well known. If we are not 
mistaken,. he was the opposition 
candidate for the county of Gal- 
way, when Martin, on being asked 
which would win the seat, replied, 
‘The survivor.’ 

Grattan’s dying advice to his sons 
was, ‘Always,be ready with your 
pistol.’ His countrymen and contem- 
poraries were much too ready, and 
(except in the article of bloodthirsti- 
ness) fairly rivalled the French and 
Americans. When the duel between 
Alcock and Coldclough was fought, 
in 1807, there were ten or a dozen 
magistrates and two or three thou- 
sand freeholders and other specta- 
tors on the ground. The combatants 
were brothers-in-law, and rival can- 
didates for their county; and the 
quarrel, purely political, was forced 
upon them by their supporters. 
Aleock wore spectacles, to which 
the second of Coldclough objected 
as unfair. After some altercation, 
it was agreed to decide by a toss-up 
whether both or neither should wear 
spectacles. Coldclough lost, and was 
provided with a pair lent by a by- 
stander. On putting them on he 
declared that he ‘could not see to 
shoot his own father” The crowd 
was such that a lane was formed of 
living bodies, through which the 
combatants were to fire; and an 
over-curious spectator, leaning for- 
ward, received a ball in the neck. 
Coldclough was killed, and Alcock’s 
reason is reported to have been fa- 
tally shaken by the event. 
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There was a complete mob, and 
a highly-excited one, present at 
the duel between O’Connell and 
D’Esterre, in 1815; and the popu- 
lar favourite made it his earnest, 
‘perhaps last,’ request that what- 
ever happened to himself they 
would respect the person of his 
adversary. D’Esterre was killed, 
and O’Connell registered his well- 
known vow in heaven. Unluckily 
he did not register a vow against 
insulting language; and the ex- 
ample set by him in this particu- 
lar, concurrently with the disclaimer 
of responsibility, has ended by es- 
sentially lowering the tone of public 
men in Ireland and impairing their 
influence in the imperial legisla- 
ture. 

English duels of note, subse- 
quently to the disuse of swords, have 
been generally conducted in a dis- 
creet and businesslike manner; and 
the practice received the sanction of 
the most distinguished personages 
in the land. We will briefly enume- 
rate the most remarkable instances. 

The Duke of York had said, or 
was reported to have said, that 
Colonel Lennox (afterwards Duke 
of Richmond), of the Coldstream 
Guards, had submitted to language 
at Daubeny’s Club to which no gen- 
tleman ought tosubmit; and, on the 
Colonel’s requesting to be informed 
to what language H.R.H. alluded, was 
told that H.R.H. declined answer- 
ing, but waived all privileges of 
birth or military rank. Colonel 
Lennox then addressed a circular 
to the members of the club, and 
failing to receive the required in- 
formation, again applied to H.R.H. 
to withdraw the offensive words or 
afford the means of verifying them. 
On a renewed refusal of explanation, 
a hostile message was delivered, and 
the parties met at Wimbledon Com- 
mons H.R.H., attended by Lord 
Rawdon, and Colonel Lennox by 
the Earl of Winchelsea. Colonel 
Lennox’s ball passed through 
H.R.H.’s side curl. H.R.H. fired 
in the air, but persevered in his re- 
fusal, and, on being requested to say 
that he considered Colonel Lennox a 
man of honour, simply remarked that 
if the Colonel was not satisfied he 
might fire again. The affair lel toa 
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prolonged discussion amongst the 
officers of the Coldstream Guards, 
who at length ‘passed a resolution 
that Colonel Lennox had behaved 
with courage, but not (under very 
trying circumstances) with judg- 
ment. The Prince of Wales (George 
[V.) took up the matter with a high 
hand as an insult to his family, and 
refused to stand up in a country 
dance at a court ball with Colonel 
Lennox. This was in May, 1789. 

The duel between the Comte 
d’Artois (Charles X.) and the Duc 
de Bourbon was fairly forced upon 
them by public opinion, neither 
being apparently aware that such a 
course of proceeding was deemed 
necessary, till informed by friends 
that their honour was at stake. 
The Baron de Besenval performed 
this kind office for the Comte d’Ar- 
tois, and has left an amusing record 
of the incident, with the prelimina- 
ries and the result, in his Memoirs. 
The cause of quarrel was an alleged 
affront offered to the Duchesse de 
Bourbon at a masked ball; the bare 
rumour of which so highly excited 
the ladies of Paris that nothing short 
of areparation exacted at-the sword’s 
point would satisfy them. The two 
princes met accordingly, attended 
by their respective Captains of the 
Guard, took off their spurs and coats, 
and engaged briskly, till their atten- 
dants, thinking, or pretending to 
think, that the Duke was wounded, 
begged them to pause, and suggested 
that enough had been done to satisfy 
the most scrupulous delicacy. ‘ It 
is not for me,’ said the Comte,§‘ to 
have an opinion; it is for the Duke 
to say what he wishes; I am at his 
disposal.’ ‘ Monsieur,’ was the reply, 
‘I am penetrated with gratitude for 
your kindness, and I shall never 
forget the honour you have done 
me.’ When they made their appear- 
ance at the opera the same evening, 
the Comte was coldly received, 
whilst the Duke and his wife were 
loudly applauded. 

On the publication of the Duc 
@VAumale’s celebrated Letter to 
Prince Napoleon, in 1861, it was 
generally thought that a duel was 
inevitable, and the Imperialists were 
sadly scandalized at the refusal of 
their champion to take up the gaunt- 
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let so pointedly and contemptuously 
flung down. The ladies, as usual, 
were most touched by the want of 
spirit betrayed ; and a fair cousin is 
reported to have told him that he 
was the first Buonaparte who con- 
fessedly wanted courage. 

The precise details of Pitt’s duel 
with Tierney (1798) will be found 
in Earl Stanhope’s excellent Life of 
Pitt. It arose from some remarks 
by Pitt in the House of Commons 
to the effect that Tierney’s opposi- 
tion to a Government Bill was owing 
to a desire to impede the defences of 
the country—an imputation which 
Pitt refused to withdraw. He ap- 
prised the Speaker (Addington) pri- 
vately of what was about to happen, 
trusting to his honour not to inter- 
fere in any way. They met at 
Wimbledon, and exchanged two 
shots without effect. The current 
story was that Pitt’s second, Mr. 
Ryder, on delivering him his pistol, 
told him to be careful as it had a hair- 
trigger. ‘I do notsee the hair,’ said 
the statesman, calmly holding the 
pistol up against the light. He states 
in a printed letter that his conduct 
was approved by.George III. Wil- 
berforce gave notice of a motion in 
the House of Commons on the sub- 
ject; but reluctantly withdrew it on 
Pitt’s declaring that, if carried, it 
would compel his retirement from 
public life. 

Fox’s due! with Adam (1779) 
also arose out of a speech in the 
House of Commons; but, unlike his 
great rival, Fox, on the first request 
for explanation, declared he had no 
intention to offend. Adam, who 
appeared satisfied at the time, came 
again the next day, to complain of 
the versions of the newspapers 
(with which Fox said he had no- 
thing to do), and on the ground 
that his friends required something 
more, called upon Fox to print his 
disclaimer, which was refused. 
Fox was slightly wounded in the 
breast at the first exchange of shots, 
but either did not know or did not 
mention the fact; and to a fresh 
overture or demand, replied that the 
affair must proceed. After the second 
fire an arrangement was effected, 
upon which he opened his waistcoat 
and showed his wound. 
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The feeling that prevailed under 
George ITT., was also strongly shown 
in the affair of the Blueviad, a satiri- 
cal poem on the ‘ Blues,’ published in 
1805, by a very young officer, who has 
since risen to social and professional 
distinction as a civilian. The officers 
came to a resolution to prosecute, 
and not to fight; but one of them, 
a captain who had joined in it, 
shook his whip at the satirist as 
they passed each other in Rotten- 
row. ‘This led to a challenge, which 
was refused on the score of the re- 
solution, with the approval of six of 
the officers. The Captain was forth- 
with posted, literally and actually, 
on large bills pasted against the 
walls proclaiming him a coward. 
One of these met the eye of 
George III.: ‘What, what, what? 
A captain in my household troops 
a coward! What are the Horse- 
guards about?’ A court of inquiry 
sat, and every officer who had ap- 
proved the Captain’s conduct in 
offering an affront for which he did 
not intend to be responsible, was 
compelled to leave the regiment 
along with him. 

Elderly people who knew London 
society in their youth, may remem- 
ber a General T. of the Guards, who 
was an assiduous and active fre- 
quenter of balls till past seventy. 
His affair with ‘Theodore Hook 
shows how strictly the law of 
honour was once enforced. Over- 
hearing the celebrated humorist, 
then a very young man, declaiming 
rather coarsely against waltzing, 
the General uttered a tart rejoinder, 
on which Hook grasped the collar 
of his coat, and flung or pushed him 
on one side with an expression of 
contempt. This took place in the 
hall of the house in which a ball 
had been given, as the company was 
breaking up. The General having 
taken no notice of the incident for 
two days, received a pretty broad 
hint that he must move in the 
affair, and eventually he screwed up 
his courage to the point of sending 
Hook a challenge through Gene- 
ral A. The excuse for delay was 
Hook’s equivocal position in the 
world; and Hook, in telling the 
story, frankly owned that he did 
not know where to find a second. 
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At length the thought struck him 
that he had better consult Colonel 
Reeve, an old friend of his father’s, 
who, a little to his surprise, and 
much to his delight, undertook to 
act for him; stipulating that Hook 
should apologize after an interchange 
of shots. Hook consented, nothing 
loth, and, the first fire having proved 
innocuous, Was preparing for the apo- 
logy, when General A. stepped for- 
ward and delivered a written apology 
to kim. The following day General T. 
went to the Duke of York to report 
himself, and on mentioning what 
had occurred, was told that he had 
better leave the army. ‘If I leave 
the army, what am I to do?’ was 
his very natural exclamation, to 
which the Duke of Cumberland 
(the King of Hanover), who hap- 
pened to be present, replied, ‘ Why, 
turn dancing-master and be —— to 
you.’ 

Warren Hastings was Governor- 
general of India when the duel 
between him and Francis, then 
member of the council, took place. 
The cause was a public document, 
a minute, ending, ‘I do not trust to 
Mr. Francis’s promises of candour, 
convinced that he is incapable of it. 
I judge of his public conduct by his 
private, which I have found to be 
void of truth and honour.’ Hast- 
ings was a good shot, and (as 
Francis always maintained) meant 
the duel to end fatally. Francis 
was shot through the body; but 
lived to become Sir Philip, and take 
a leading part in the famous prose- 
cution of his foe. 

The duel between Lord Castle- 
reagh and Mr. Canning (1809), was 
also mainly owing to pre-existing 
exasperation and dislike. Both were 
men of high spirit and Irish ways of 
thinking on such matters, and Lord 
Castlereagh began the correspond- 
ence in a fashion which made a re- 
conciliation hopeless. If he had any 
ground of private or personal quar- 
rel at all, it was against the Prime 
Minister, the Duke of Portland, 
whose duty (not Mr. Canning’s) it 
was to tell him of the meditated 
change. His complaint was that he 
had been permitted to undergo a 
grave responsibility as Secretary of 
War without being made aware that 
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his removal from that office, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Canning, had been 
agreed upon. Mr. Canning was 
wounded in the thigh at the first 
fire. 

By far the most important duel of 
modern times was that between the 
Duke of Wellington and the Earl of 
Winchelsea, in March, 1829. Its 
weight as an example can hardly be 
overestimated, when taken in con- 
nexion with the period, the persons, 
and the circumstances. <A letter 
giving the reasons of the writer for 
withdrawing his name from the list 
of subscribers to King’s College, 
published in the Standurd, contained 
these words :— 


Late political events have convinced me 
that the whole transaction was intended as a 
blind to the Protestant and High Church 
paty; that the noble Duke, who had for 
some time previous to that period deter- 
mined upon ‘breaking in upon the Consti- 
tution of 1688, might the more effectually, 
under the cloak of some outward show of 
zeal for the Protestant religion, carry on his 
insidious designs for the infringement of our 
liberties, and the introduction of Popery into 
every department of the State. 


This letter having been ad- 
dressed by Lord Winchelsea to the 
Secretary of the College Committee, 
could not be regarded as anonymous, 
and was avowed by him in reply to 
an application from the Duke, who 
in the firmest, but most conciliatory 
terms, pointed out the injustice of 
attributing criminal or disgraceful 
motives to the authors for public 
measures. ‘I am convinced,’ he 
concludes, ‘ that your lordship will, 
upon reflection, be anxious to relieve 
yourself from the pain of having in- 
sulted a man who never injured nor 
offended you.’ Lord Winchelsea 
refused to withdraw the imputation 
unless the Duke would state that, at 
the time he presided at the meet- 
ing for the establishment of King’s 
College, he did not contemplate his 
Catholic Emancipation measures. 
This, of course, was declared inad- 
missible, and the Duke was at length 
driven to the necessity of demand- 
ing, to use his own words, ‘that 
satisfaction which a gentleman has 
a right to require, and which a gen- 
tleman never refuses to give.’ 

The meeting took place at Batter- 
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sea Fields: the Duke attended by 
Sir Henry (the late Lord) Hardinge, 
and Lord Winchelsea by the Earl of 
Falmouth. Lord Winchelsea fired 
in the air, and the Duke (as he told 
Mr. Gleig), seeing that such was his 
intention, fired wide of him. After 
a brief conference, a memorandum, 
withdrawing the ground of offence 
with an expression of regret, was 
tendered by Lord Falmouth, and 
accepted after the insertion of the 
words ‘in apology’ by desire of the 
Duke. 

The Duke always maintained that 
he had pursued the right course: 
that a momentous public principle, 
as well as a question of private 
honour, was involved; and _ that 
it was absolutely essential to put a 
check on the species of personality 
in which violent party-men were 
prone to indulge— 

His (Lord W.’s) attack upon me was 
part of a plan to render the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs impossible to the king’s servants. 
I did my best to make him understand the 
nature of his mistake, and showed him how 
he might escape from it, He rejected my 
advice, and there remained for me only one 
means of extorting from him an acknow- 
ledgment that he was wrong. 


It cannot be supposed for a mo- 
ment that this acknowledgment 
was extorted by the sense of bodily 
danger, or that the proposed check 
could be logically resolved into the 
fear of being shot. A duel is a very 
disagreeable thing independently of 
the personal risk ; the inconvenience 
is great; the responsibility is start- 
ling ; and the formal reference to se- 
conds brings a difference distinctly 
and definitively to the point. In fact, 
we understand the Duke as substan- 
tially agreeing with the late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, that penalties are 
required to enforce laws of all sorts, 
including those of honour, civility, 
and truth. It by no means follows 
that he abandoned this doctrine be- 
cause he subsequently endeavoured 
to suppress duelling between officers 
in the army, giving them, at the 
saine time, a specific mode of honour- 
able arrangement or redress. The 
regulation, which now forms part of 
the Mutiny Act, was introduced by 
him in compliance with the public 
clamour raised by the duel between 
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Colonel Fawcett and Captain Mun- 
roe, brothers-in-law, in 1843, when 
Colonel Faweett was killed. It pro- 
hibits duels between officers (not 
between officers and civilians), and 
provides that, in all cases of quarrel] 
supposed to require that mode of 
satisfaction, the cause of dispute 
shall be submitted to the command- 
ing officer of the regiment, detach- 
ment, garrison, or post. A similar 
regulation is in force in the navy; 
the chief difference being that it 
does not apply to officers on half- 
pay. The trial of Lord Cardigan, 
under the Act of Wm. IV. and 1 
Vict. ¢. 85, had already established 
the liability of both principals and 
seconds to transportation or impri- 
sonment, at the discretion of the 
judge, although no wound was in- 
flicted. 

These provisions, civil and mili- 
tary, would probably have fallen 
into desuetude or neglect like many 
former laws framed for the same 
purpose, unless opinion—at all 
events the loud, clamorous, unre- 
flecting opinion of the majority—had 
gone along with them. The for- 
bidden practice was simultaneously 
discredited by one or two fatal in- 
stances of its extension beyond the 
pale of gentility, as well as by the 
ridicule adroitly turned upon it from 
the intervention of a cock-pheasant 
prior to a bloodless meeting. Whilst 
one set of objectors urged the wan- 
ton exposure or sacrifice of life, 
another expatiated on the absur- 
«lity of a prearranged ceremony or 
farce, and pointed to the very small 
percentage of deaths or casualties. 
Sir Jonah Barrington states that not 
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less than two hundred and twenty- 
seven official and memorable duels 
were fought during his grand 
climacteric. The resulting loss in 
oratory, statesmanship, and official 
eminence was zi/ ; yet the check, the 
penalty, the wltima ratio of wounded 
honour, the arbitration court for in- 
juries not susceptible ‘of legal re- 
medy, were steadily and consistently 
upheld. 

This was unluckily overlooked 
altogether: as regards civilians, no 
thought ‘was taken how the lost 
remedy and protection were to be 
replaced; and the military autho- 
rities, instead of making the mess- 
room a model, have allowed it to 
degenerate into about the worst 
school of manners in which a lad 
can commence his social education. 
Let the becoming tone be inculcated 
and maintained, and we shall hear no 
more of personal indignities in the 
guise of practical jokes, nor be deli- 
berately told, on the authority of an 
aristocratic corps, that the correct 
mode of resenting an insult is 
a resort to fisticuffs and _ kicks. 
Society also may do much by placing 
rude or offensive language and con- 
duct under the severest ban ; whilst 
judges and juries must co-operate by 
visiting personal violence with a 
heavier amount of punishment than 
has been their wont. Weare obviously 
not yet so far ahead of the rest of the 
civilized world as was vainly fancicd ; 
and it is peculiarly incumbent on 
those who called so loudly for the 
virtual abolition of the point of 
honour, to prevent the triumph of 
their opinions from turning out pre- 
mature and transitory. 
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OF ART. 


By Frances Power Copper. 


_ 


Part II. 


¢ the preceding part of this essay 

it was maintained that the priest- 
hood of Art had three orders—the 
Primary, or Creative; the Secondary, 
or Reproductive; and the Tertiary, 
or Receptive. The relation of these 
orders to each other was discussed 
in reference to Art in general and 
also with special application to two 
out of the five great Arts, namely, 
Poetry and Music, and their vari- 
ous reproductions and receptions. 
There remain three other Primary 
Arts, of which, with their Secondary 
and Tertiary forms, it now behoves 
us to treat, viz., Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, and Painting. 

Architecture differs from the 
other four great Arts in one re- 
markable particular. Poetry, Music, 
Sculpture, and Painting, can and 
ought always to be exercised purely 
for their own sakes and not for any 
ulterior purpose. The rule of de 
? Art pour 1 Art is clear and literal 
as regards them. When any of these 
arts is practised principally with 
a view to some other object beside 
Art, their proper character is dete- 
riorated if not destroyed—be that 
other object in itself never so good 
and laudable. The Beautiful is an 
end in itself, the true and only end 
of Art. The (Good, indeed, and the 
True are so inseparably linked with 
the Beautiful that every work really 
attaining the Beautiful must partake 
of Truth and Goodness. But it is 
not for the sake of instilling Truth 
or preaching Goodness that the 
Beautiful should be produced. 
When any artist attempts to do so, 
and makes a poem or picture whose 
main purpose is to develop scien- 
tific facts or enforce moral lessons, 
the result is an inferior and imper- 
fect work of Art. 

But this great principle which 
holds good through all the realms 
of Art, and is of easy application as 
regards Poetry, Music, Sculpture, 
and Painting, is found hard to re- 
concile with the necessities of Archi- 


tecture. The number of buildings 
which are erected mainly as works 
of Art, must always be trifling com- 
pared to those constructed for defi- 
nite utilitarian purposes. We build 
houses, fortresses, churches, that we 
may dwell in them, use them for 
military operations, perform in them 
religious services; but not mainly 
or primarily to create works of 
architectural Art. Indeed, the edi- 
fices which may be considered 
purely artistic are not at first sight 
easily discoverable. Almost every 
building (except such a merely 
fantastic thing as a modern imita- 
tion temple) has another purpose 
beside Art. A man makes a poem, 
a piece of music, a statue, or a pic- 
ture, because he wishes to express 
something beautiful, and (if he be a 
true artist) for no other reason. 
But very rarely indeed does any one 
erect an edifice, large or small, with- 
out having in view some other pur- 
pose beside expressing beauty in the 
abstract. Some want must be sup- 
plied, some event recorded, some 
convenience attained, by almost 
every building which men think of 
constructing. Thus for Architec- 
ture, the great rule of de ? Art pour 
? Art must, it appears, be taken with 
some modification. What may this 
modification be ? 

It would seem that the principle 
on which a work of Architecture 
must be admitted to rank as pure 
Art, or excluded from such claim, is 
this—When the purpose of a build- 
ing is such that the architect is free 
to consult Leauty before Utility, then 
that building may be pure Art. 
When the purpose is such that the 
architect must consult Utility before 
Beauty, then the building cannot be 
pure Art. In the first case the pur- 
pose merely designates the character 
of the work, leaving the artist to the 
full development of whatever sense 
of beauty he may possess. In the 
second case, the purpose overrides 
the whole work, limiting in every 
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direction the artist’s idea of beauty 
by considerations altogether apart 
from those of art. Only those edi- 
fices which belong to the first class 
are to be criticized from the stand- 
point of pure Architecture, and this 
class we must suppose to consti- 
tute not only true art but the best 
art which Architecture can create. 
Fancy temples, even such pretty ones 
as those in the Villa Reale, at Naples, 
seem always to involve some degree 
of folly, if not of impertinence. We 
intuitively expect a building to have 
a purpose of utility (be it only that 
of a cenotaph), and are not contented 
to learn that it exists only for its 
own sake as a beautiful object. If 
we are told a building has no rea- 
son of existence beyond its supposed 
beauty, we experience a sense of 
being trifled with, and regard the 
work, however graceful it may be, 
as in some way incongruous and 
idle. On the other hand, again, 
the purpose for which a work 
claiming to be architectural Art 
is destined, must needs be an 
elevated one. The lower forms of 
Utility, even were they compatible 
with beauty, would make high Art 
ridiculous. A grand building des- 
tined to be a shop or shambles 
would have all its beauty of Form 
nullified to the imagination by its 
unbeautiful Purpose. But build- 
ings devoted to Religion, Justice, or 
the memory of the mighty dead, 
have, in their noble purposes, ele- 
ments of grandeur auxiliary in the 
highest degree to the effect of any 
beauty they may possess. Thus we 
arrive at the conclusion that the 
universal principle of all the Arts, 
de PArt pour VArt, ‘Art for Art’s 
sake, having no other purpose,’ 
must be modified as regards Archi- 
tecture— Art having the end of Art 
(i.e., Beauty) for its predominant 
purpose, and some elevated utility 
for its subordinate purpose.’ 

The buildings which may or may 
not be thus classed as belonging to 
pure Art, may now be sufficiently 
easily defined. All kinds of human 
abodes—palaces, castles, houses, cot- 
tages; all kinds of business erections 
—factories, warehouses, shops, mar- 
kets, schools, must necessarily be 
excluded. The architect who designs 
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such buildings is called upon to 
consider first of all the utility of 
his work; what the people who 
will inhabit his house or use his 
school will require for their accom- 
modation. The walls, corridors, and 
chambers must be constructed of 
the size and form they will need, 
whether by so doing they accord or 
disaccord with the ends of Art. He 
must make windows, not because 
the beauty of his facade will be 
improved by them, but because the 
inhabitants of his rooms will re- 
quire light. He must build chim- 
neys, not because chimneys are beau- 
tiful, but because the people who 
are to use his building will want 
warmth ; and so on through every 
department. In his whole design 
Beauty must be subordinate to Use. 
If he transgress this principle and 
endeavour to make Art paramount 
in an edifice designed for Use; and, 
to accomplish this end, insert much 
that is useless, and omit much that 
would have been useful, out of 
regard for Art, he commits an egre- 
gious mistake—a similar one to that 
of the poet or painter who makes a 
poem or a picture the vehicle of 
moral lessons or scientific informa- 
tion. He errs as to the very purpose 
of his work; and the inhabitant of the 
house which has been made uncom- 
fortable to make it architectural, or 
the audience in a music-hall which 
has been unfitted for music to suit 
the laws of proportion, have each a 
right to denounce the architect’s 
work as a failure and an imperti- 
nence. His business was first to 
make a habitable house and a good 
hall, suited according to the prin- 
ciples of acoustics for hearing music. 
Only when he had secured comfort- 
able habitability and unshattered 
sound was he at liberty to think of 
architectural beauty. 

The scope of pure Art in Archi- 
tecture being narrowed by the ex- 
clusion of all such buildings as 
we have considered, and all those 
which must obviously be classed 
along with them, there remain only 
two descriptions of edifices whose 
position is to be determined, namely, 
Religious Edifices and Monuments. 
We will discuss these questions as 
carefully as possible. 
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rst, Are religious edifices suscep- 
tible of becoming works of pure art ? 
Two very different ideas of what is 
a religious edifice may be traced 
among mankind. ‘To the old Greek 
a temple was a house of the gods, 
wherein the blessed and beautiful 
Immortals sojourned to reeeive the 
homage of men. To the modern 
E nglish Protestant a church is 
man’s place of prayer, whereto he 
resorts to perform exercises of devo- 
tion (more conveniently paid there 
than elsewhere), addressed to a 
Being who is equally present in all 
other places. Between these two 
opposite conceptions lie a hundred 
shades of belief which have called 
into existence fanes intended for 
every form of worship ranging from 
the most material to the most 
spiritual. 

When we conceive of a temple as 
a house for such a being of beauty 
and power as one of the old gods of 
Olympus, it is clear that the office 
of the architect would be simply to 
design the most perfectly beautiful 
house he could imagine—an ideal 
edifice uniting every element of 
grandeur and grace. In doing this, 
the idea of beauty would be his - “= 
mary idea, just as in the ease of a 
architect building a modern ae 
sion, the idea of utility would be 
primary. Regard for convenience of 
worshippers would be secondary to 
the Greek architect, just as beauty 
would be secondary to the modern 
one. Here, then, the Greek would 
work in the field of Pure Art. His 
edifice would be as strictly a work 
of Art, ruled by the principle, de 
VArt pour VArt, as that of any 
sculptor or painter. 

On the other hand, when we con- 
ceive of a Protestant church as a 
place for the performance of human 
exercises of devotion, it is clear that 
the office of the architect of such a 
church is before all things to design 
a building calculated to fulfil that 
purpose by such arrangements of 
size, shape, light, sound, as shall 
best enable the congregation to go 
through the offices therein to be 
performed. A church in which the 
people cannot see or hear the 
minister, or the minister conve- 
niently perform his rites, or in which 


the music is badly heard, or light, 
or air, or warmth, or means of en- 
trance and egress deficient—a church 
with any such defects is a failure, 
however beautiful its architecture 
may be. True, the architect, a/{cr 
8 curing these objects, ought, if ‘possi- 
ble, to add further such beauty and 
solemnity of style as may serve to 
impress the minds of the congrega- 
tion with sentiments befitting reli- 
gious service. But although this 
secondary duty of the architect 
might at first sight appear a primary 
one (and would probably be so con- 
sidered by minds of the High Church 
type), it cannot strictly be so ac- 
counted. Protestants frequent their 
churches not to undergo zsthetic 
influences, but to join in certain 
forms of worship and to listen to 
certain predications. If they are 
all the time vainly struggling against 
adverse physical conditions prevent- 
ing them from hearing their minis- 
ter, seeing their prayer-books, as- 
suming proper postures, or enjoying 
such an atmosphere as may leave 
their lungs free from irritation, it is 
plain enough that the most impres- 
sive architecture can do little to so- 
lemnize their minds. The architect 
of such a church will have made 
a gross mistake in building even 
the most beautiful edifice with these 
defects. It may be added that the 
special requirements of a northern 
climate and of the more Calvinistic 
forms of Protestantism unite every 
possible difficulty and disadvan- 
tage in the way of sacred architec- 
ture, just as the climate and sim- 
ple sacrifices of Greece afforded it 
every possible advantage and facility. 
A really beautiful edifice, suited to 
Evangelical worship on an English 
winter’s day, may be said to be an 
impossibility ; and it is a fortunate 
coincidence that the same minds 
which prefer such worship should 
be usually indifferent to architec- 
tural beauty. It is a question not to 
be too contemptuously dismissed, 
whether, after all, the supposed 
revival of church architecture in 
England has not been a mistake, and 
whether the much-abused square 
chapels and churches of sixty or 
eighty years ago, with their direct 
and simple suitability to the actual 
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necessities of the cultus to be per- 
formed in them, were not in better 
taste (supposing them to be hand- 
some and grave of their kind) than 
all our recent mediseyal imitations. 

Catholic churches and cathedrals 
have a much nearer claim to be works 
of pure Artthan Protestant ones ; and 
for this reason, that they resemble 
much more in character the Greek 
temple than the Protestant place of 
prayer. A Catholic church, in the 
first place, always contains the Host 
—belicved to be a divine presence, 
specially located within the build- 
ing ; commonly, also, it is the shrine 
of some dead saint, over whose bones 
tlie edifice is a sacred monument. 
Although prayers are used, the chief 
religious service (namely the mass) 
hardly requires any arrangement for 
the congregation; nor even for the 
occasional sermon is preparation 
made beyond a pulpit fixed against 
some convenient column. ‘The pro- 
cessions, for which space is wanted, 
afford rather scope for the archi- 
tect’s ideas of grandeur than any 
check to his fancy. When we add 
to all this that in the lands where 
Romanism survives in splendour, 
the climate exonerates the builder 
from all care for warmth and light, 
we have assuredly found reasons 
enough why Catholic architecture 
has been always a great and noble 
Art, and Protestant architecture a 
very different thing. 

Moslem mosques, again, are sim- 
ply places of prayer; but the forms 
of prayer to be performed therein 
are so simple, the climate of Maho- 
metan countries so inexacting, that 
in designing them the architect is 
left almost wholly free to follow the 
guidance of beauty. He has only to 
plan beautiful courts, or shaded loggic, 
or great, lofty halls, where the Faith- 
ful might freely enter and depart at 
will, finding therein ample space and 
perfect calm and solemnity for pri- 
vate devotion, or for occasional listen- 
ing to some reader ofthe Koran. The 
strong religious and artistic genius of 
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the Arab race has found accordingly 
in Architecture the free field denied 
to it in sculpture. A_ beautiful 
mosque is not an ideal House of 
the Gods, but an ideal Outer Court 
of Heaven—the most solemn and 
grand and sacred place the architect 
could design. 

[t would detain us too long to glance 
at the relation to pure Art held by 
Egyptian temples, Hindoo, Buddhist, 
and Guebre temples, Druid circles, 
and that first Temple of Zion, whose 
architecture, could we recover it, 
would probably afford the most per- 
fect instance of purely ideal Art, in- 
spired by the highest veneration. A 
building which should bear in Archi- 
tecture the rank which Isaiah bears 
in Poetry would be a glorious fane 
indeed! Probably, as regards hea- 
then temples, the architects were 
usually little trammelled by such 
utilitarian considerations as disturb 
those of our churches, and remained 
free to design as much beauty as 
their artistic and scientific attain- 
ments permitted them to conceive 
or execute. 

Religious buildings, then, we con- 
clude, may either belong to the class 
of pure Architectural Art, or have 
no right to aim at being works of 
Art at all. The Parthenon was 
pure Art. A London church, de- 
signed to admit a thousand people 
to ‘ sit under ’a fashionable preacher, 
only becomes incongruous and ridi- 
culous when it makes pretensions to 
being a work of Art. 

2. Monuments, whether actual 
tombs, or cenotaphs, or trophies, or 
memorials of any kind, are obvi- 
ously at present the purest form 
in which we can practise Architec- 
ture. Their purpose, even if it in- 
clude the inhumation of a corpse, 
leaves the architect free to design 
whatever edifice may seem to him 
most beautiful as representing the 
sentiment of Grief or Triumph, 
which the monument is intended to 
perpetuate.* 

Thus, in conclusion, we find that 


* [¢ isa singular proof how little the true principles of these matters are sought foi 
amongst us, that it should have become a fashion of late in England to make even monu- 
ments serve a double purpose, and to attempt to combine adorning churches with coloured 
glass windows and recording the memory of some departed friend. 
monument is nullified by this ingenious device so much in favour with the clergy. 


The very idea of a 
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to judge of Architecture as Art we 
must exclude from view the great 
majority of buildings, and confine our 
attention to such temples, mosques, 
cathedrals, and monuments of all 
kinds as may reveal the architect’s 
conception of Beauty freely deve- 
loped without regard to utilitarian 
aims. 

How does the primary creative 
Art of Architecture which remains 
after such elimination meet the de- 
finition with which we started, v/z., 
that all Primary Art is derived from 
God’s revelation of the Beautiful 
through his works? Architecture 
does not copy nature as poetry, 
sculpture, and painting do. How 
= affirm it is derived from it at 
all ? 

It must be avowed that the rela- 
tion between architecture and nature 
is not quite of the same kind as that 
between nature and the three great 
arts we have named. True thata 
great deal of architectural form is 
imitated from nature. Columns 
were undoubtedly copied from the 
stems of trees, which had originally 
in the primitive wooden buildings 
held the place of supports. The 
capitals were copied by the Egyp- 
tians from palms and lotus; and by 
the Greeks first from the simple 
bevelling of the wood, as in Doric— 
from the horns of the sacrificial 
rams, or the curling locks of women, 
in Ionic; and, lastly, for the Corin- 
thian (according to the familiar le- 
gend told by Vitruvius of Callima- 
chus) from the basket of toys laid 
over a sprouting acanthus, by a 
nurse mourning at a young girl’s 
grave. Fanciful resemblances for 
these orders have been drawn yet 


further; and we are told (most er- 


roneously) that the Doric represents 
the proportions of a man, the Ionic 
of a woman, and the Corinthian of 
the girl from whose tomb it took its 
birth. In Gothic architecture again, 
the interlacing tracery of the roof 
may well have been suggested by the 
crossing branches of the forest —the 
columns being trunks of stately trees, 
and the capitals bearing bunches of 
grapes, nests of birds, human faces, 
or (as in Milan) figures of saints and 
angels. But these and all other de- 
tails of ornament, obviously copied 


from natural objects, cannot be really 
said to prove architecture a deriva- 
tion from nature in the sense in 
which sculpture and painting are so. 
Much of what is most beautiful in 
architecture is also the most remote 
from any transcript of natural 
beauty, either literal or idealized. 
Rather is there a formal repetition 
and conventional representation of 
such objects as are copied, alto- 
gether adverse to nature. The re- 
lation of architecture to nature must 
be quite other than this, to give it 
the rank it actually holds among the 
primary arts. What may this true 
relation be? 

In discussing the subject of Music 
we arrived at the conclusion that 
it represented nature inasmuch as 
it represented juwman nature, the 
passions and sentiments of the soul 
of man; and of these such only 
as are beautiful—in other words, 
it was a true primary art by being 
‘directly derived from God’s reve- 
lation through nature,—the nature 
of His highest creature. Now, it 
would appear that architecture is 
similarly thus derived from the 
beautiful in human nature only. It 
represents a certain number of the 
sentiments natural to man, which 
are beautiful in themselves, and 
which find in it an expression, if not 
similar to that they find in Music, 
yet of parallel power. The impres- 
sion, for instance, of religious awe 
conveyed by an oratorio of Handel, 
and the same impression conveyed 
by the interior of Milan Cathe- 
dral, are probably as nearly equiva- 
lent to the individuals susceptive of 
their respective influences, as the 
power of any two Arts well may 
be. It must be noticed, how- 
ever, that the sentiments capable of 
being represented in Architecture 
are exceedingly restricted in num- 
ber, compared to those at the dis- 
posal of the musical composer; and 
that though both are limited to 
beautiful sentiments, excluding all 
things mean and base, the architect 
is compelled to choose among beau- 
tiful feelings the few which can 
be rendered by his art. Religious 
Awe, Solemnity, Praise, bright and 
fanciful Joy, Triumph, Mourning, 
may be said nearly to exhaust the 
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list of the sentiments reproducible 
by architecture.* 

The Primary Art of Architecture, 
judged by the foregoing principles, 
will in all cases have its value de- 
termined, first, by the beauty and 
grandeur of the natural human sen- 
timent which the architect has re- 
produced; secondly, by the power 
with which such sentiment has been 
so embodied, and the extent to 
which the building will impress the 
spectator with the same sentiment ; 
thirdly, by the adherence to those 
principles of proportion and balance 
which obtain throughout Nature, 
and being founded on the laws of 
gravitation and dynamics, apply 
equally to all works either of Art or 
Nature. The poetry of the archi- 
tecture will be determined by the 
first and second conditions—the 
science and skill of the architect by 
the third. 

Secondary or reproductive archi- 
tecture is of far more difficult defi- 
nition than any other form of 
secondary art. The line between it 
and primary or creative architecture 
is exceedingly hard to draw, for the 
questions might be equally asked: Is 
there any architecture wholly origi- 
nal? and, Is there any architecture 
merely reproduced? So very large 
a share of the art is engrossed by 
what we have just described as its 
scientific as distinguished from its 
poetic elements, and this scientific 
part is so necessarily traditional, that 
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to ordinary eyes one building may 
almost seem to have grown out of 
another, in a sort of Darwinian suc- 
cession, by ‘natural selection, in 
unbroken series since the first pri- 
mates of our race, half gorillas, half 
men, bnilt themselves wigwams in 
the forests of a forgotten world. 
Each style has been gradually de- 
veloped—the Greek from the Egyp- 
tian, the Saracenic from the Greek, 
the Norman and Early English from 
the Saracenic, and from them again 
the Decorated, Perpendicular, and 
Tudor, in regular succession—till 
the Palladian (descending by an- 
other pedigree through the Roman 
from the same Greek origin) met 
again the northern line of tradition 
and completed, as it would seem, 
the circle of our inventions, seeing 
that Europe has been well-nigh 
barren of new architecture ever 
since. Yet in each transition, and 
in each instance of each style, there 
was assuredly room for the true 
artist, while using the science of 
his predecessors, to embody fresh 
poetry in his work. The likeness 
between buildings of the same 
country and age is after all only the 
same kind of likeness which may 
be found between the poems, paint- 
ings, or musical airs of any one 
epoch and nation. It only betrays 
the general taste then and there 
prevailing. Hence Primary Archi- 
tecture must be accounted such as 
reveals some fresh poetical feeling 





* As examples of each we may instance the earlier Egyptian temples, such Druid 


remains as Karnak and Stonehenge, and such Christian churches as the Holy Sepulchre, 
San Lazaro at Cyprus, San Lorenzo at Rome, Winchester, c., as displaying profound 


religious Awe. ‘The mosques of Cairo and of India, the Parthenon, the Pastum temples, 
the Pantheon, all partake of both solemnity and glorifying Praise, the latter sentiment 
being altogether embodied in the majestic splendour of St. Peter’s, the church which is in 
architecture what the Te Deum is in music. Again, the feeling of Joy, full of bright and 
playful fancy, was represented by graceful fanes like that of Vesta in Rome, or the mar- 
vellous octagon at Baalbec, and perhaps by some of the pagodas of the East. Triumph 
has had its arches, trophies, and columns from the days of Sesostris to our own, the 
solemn prostyle temple of Nemesis at Rhamnus (whose statue was formed of the block 
Xerxes had brought to make his own trophy), being its gravest type, and the airy little 
poem in marble to Apteral Victory on the Athenian Acropolis, its lightest fancy. For 
Mourning, alas! there is no age or land where Death has not left his mark, and where 
some grave— from the cairn and barrow of the savage, to the Lycian Mausoleum or Egyp- 
tian Pyramid—does not represent that ever-recurring sentiment of humanity. 

Marvellous indeed is it that it should be within the power of architecture to reproduce 
all these feelings through such means as are at our disposal—the arrangement of walls 
and columns and arches, the play of light and shade, and the interchange of forms grace- 
ful or massive. Not more marvellous, however, than the familiar magic of music, which 
by quicker or slower movements of sharper or lower sounds, touches every chord of our 
hearts. 
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—some new ideas of beauty derived 
directly from the human sentiments 
in the architect's mind. The archi- 
tect must say something to the 
spectator—something which has not 
been said in the same way before— 
something which is a revelation of 
a natural and beautiful human sen- 
timent. He must make awe, joy, 
praise, triumph, or mourning, ex- 
press themselves through his work 
as they have not hitherto been 
expressed through any previous 
work of architecture. True second- 
ary architecture must be such as 
reproduces primary architecture, 
retaining all its beauty, and repeat- 
ing its expression of the same senti- 
ments. ‘To effect such reproduction 
by servile copying would mani- 
festly merit small praise; and the 
variances of position, materials, and 
climate, are all so great that actual 
imitation in architecture is less 
feasible than in any other art. A 
successful reproduction of a fine 
edifice must needs involve a very 
considerable share of taste and 
skill, or we find in its stead such a 
caricature of a Greek temple as the 
Parisian Madeleine -—- the flowing 
and undulating lines of the original 
changed for hard, sharp angles; and 
the glistening white marble replaced 
by whity-brown columns, built up 
in pitiful little drums, like a set of 
pieces from a backgammon-table, 
and making, with the flutings, a 
cross-bar like a tartan plaid. 

The merit of secondary architec- 
tural art of course must be deter- 
mined like other secondary arts: 
first, by the beauty of the original 
it reproduces; secondly, by the per- 
fection with which the poetry of the 
original is translated and its science 
and skill successfully revealed. 

Artists of the tertiary or receptive 
order in architecture are numerous 
enough, so far as a rudimentary 
sense of architectural grandeur may 
go; but very few in the degree of a 
thoroughly cultivated sense of the 
art. Almost every one is suscep- 
tible of some influence from majestic 
buildings ; but the delicate apprecia- 
tion of their special beauties is a 
thing rarely to be found. Recep- 
tive art in architecture may be 
estimated, first, by the character 
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of the work whose impression is 
felt; secondly, by the strength and 
fulness of the impression; thirdly, 
by the technical knowledge of the 
science of architecture, and dis- 
crimination of taste in judging of 
its application. ‘This last condition 
(as happens in all arts) continually 
is mistaken for the complete recep- 
tive sense itself; and those who can 
discuss fluently the merits of the 
details of a structure, and the strict 
appropriateness of the decorations 
of the different styles, assume the 
position of connoisseurs in architec- 
ture, when their minds and hearts 
remain wholly unmoved by the 
poetry which speaks through the 
entire edifice. Another not less 
common error is that which dis- 
closes itself by the frequent observ- 
ation, ‘I admire classic architec- 
ture; I do not care for Gothic, or 
vice versa. The different styles 
express different things—different 
beautiful human sentiments. ‘The 
receptive sense of architecture 
should make a man able to read 
and sympathize with each varied 
expression, as with the grave and 
gay moods of a poet, and to compre- 
hend alike the high Joy of the old 
Athenian, uttered through the 
matchless symmetry and perfection 
of form of his temples, between 
whose white columns the blue sky 
of Greece and the dancing waves of 
Salamis are gleaming; and the 
solemn Awe of the medieval Chris- 
tian, spoken through the vast, dim 
cathedrals of uncertain form and 
overwhelming grandeur, whose dull 
grey stones repeat the gloom of the 
cold and cloudy North. Each is 
beautiful in its place; and to be 
dead to the impression of either is 
to lack the power of receiving the 
art of architecture. 


Sculpture holds among the great 
arts a position easy to be defined. 
Its office is to reproduce the beauty 
revealed in nature through Form. 
With this alone it is concerned, and 
among such beautiful forms its dig- 
nity demands that it should choose 
the highest only. The human form, 
supreme in beauty, occupies it pri- 
marily; then such combinations as 
fancy may create, by uniting the 
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human and the animal, as for ex- 
ample, in centaurs, fauns, satyrs, 
angels, and sphinxes, and the 
human-headed bulls and lions of 
the Assyrians. Lastly, in actual 
animals of the highest class, horses, 
lions, leopards, &e. Below these 
(although the Cow of Myron was 
greatly admired by the ancients, 
and Alcibiades’ Dog and the Wild 
Boar of the Mercato Nuovo of 
Florence by ourselves), the beauty 
of the lower creatures is hardly 
great enough to suffice for the 
dignity of sculpture, except as ac- 
cessories to the human figure. 

The beauty revealed through form 
by the sculptor is not exclusively 
physical beauty. The beautiful or 
grand passions and sentiments of 
human nature—and even those of 
animal nature—are also his domain. 
The 700s (expression), as the old 
Grecks called such revelation of 
passion or sentiment, either made 
through action, or traits of emotion 
on the countenance of a statue, is 
a large part of the sculptor’s art; 
indeed no statue could be con- 
sidered a true work of Art which 
was deficient in such expression. 
But the limits of this expression 
are to the sculptor exceedingly 
narrow as compared to those of 
other artists. He is bounded far 
more than the poet, musician, or 
painter, as to the passions or senti- 
inents he may attempt to represent 
at all; and even among those which 
are at his option to use, he is called 
upon to exercise the strictest reti- 
cence in the representation lest he 
transgress the limits not merely of 
the Beautiful but of the Dignified. 
‘Expression, says Winckelmann, 
‘changes the features of the face, 
and consequently alters those forms 
which constitute beauty. The greater 
the change the more unfavourable 
itis to beauty.’ Therefore expres- 
sion, instead of being driven as by 
the, dramatist to the utmost verge 
of veracity, must by the sculp- 
tor be confined to the very calmest 
and most chastened indication. Ju- 
piter makes Olympus tremble, but 
only, as Homer says, ‘by the bend- 
ing of his eyebrows.’ Apollo’s wrath 
against the Python he slays is re- 
vealed only by the open, breathing 
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nostril of the statue.in the Vatican. 
Even Niobe’s maternal anguish only 
changes her to stony despair; and 
Laécoon in his agony strives for 
self-control as much as for relief. 

As a means of reproducing his 
subjects, the sculptor has, at his 
disposal either the perfect Statue 
‘in the round,’ or Relief, which may 
be so high as to be nearly complete 
statuary, or of middle height, or 
bas-relief, or again intaglio-rilevato, 
or perfect intaglio. For size he has 
no limit to his art from such colossé 
as that of Rhodes and the Sphinx, 
and the statue of Carlo Borromeo, to 
the tiniest coin or gem on which 
his design can be executed. For 
material he has clay, wax, wood, 
marble, stone, ivory, and metal, and 
their imitations and substitutes. 
Here we come on the great mecha- 
nical peculiarity of the art. Only 
through the means of a_ perfectly 
ductile material (such as clay or 
wax) ‘is it possible for the sculptor 
to produce his most perfect forms at 
their first creation. But these mate- 
rials, which alone mect the necessity 
of creation, ave generally unfitted to 
be permanently preserved. It is 
needful, therefore, to copy the image 
into the durable material, in which 
it is finally to be kept, and wherein 
its beauty can be thoroughly dis- 
played. The relation then of the 
original model to the finished statue 
is unique among the arts. It is t/e 
work of Art itself—the scul ptor’s di- 
rect derivation from nature brought 
to the high perfection within his 
power. Yet it is not this which 
the world beholds, but its copy, 
which the sculptor may either exe- 
cute himself, or may, if he so please, 
confide to any one capable of tho- 
roughly reproducing his model (if any 
such can be found). The sculptor has 
done his task when he has realized in 
Form the beauty he designed. It may 
or may not be desirable for him to be 
himself the marble-cutter and finish 
the completed statue with his own 
hands ; but if he do so, it will only 
make him the reproducer and copy- 
ist of his own work—the marble will 
be the replica by the master of the 
original model. Between the Archi- 
tect who merely designs his edifice 
on paper and never touches stone or 
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slate, and the Painter who actually 
does his work with his own brush, 
the Sculptor thus holds a half-way 
position. He shares accordingly 
with the architect, the poet, and the 
musician the advantage that his 
work may be indefinitely mutiplied 
without his interference. He shares 
with the painter, at his option, the 
actual manipulation of his work. 
Sculpture is truly creative and 
original when it is directly derived 
from the beauty revealed through 
Nature. It may belong to either of 
the two classes—that of individual 
portraiture, which professedly aims 
to represent only a single real per- 
sonage whose lineaments are known 
to us, or to that of ideal art, which 
aims to represent either a purely 
imaginary being or one whose actual 
features are unknown. But the lines 
between these two classes of sculp- 
ture are less far apart than is com- 
monly conceived; for there can be 
no good portrait which does not par- 
take of the ideal, nor any good ideal 
which has not been faithfully de- 
rived in its parts from Nature. The 
difference lies in this, that the por- 
trait statue should assemble the 
traits of the individual it represents 
in all his higher moods and senti- 
ments so that it should serve as a 
likeness for him, not at one special 
place or time, but everywhere and 
at all times, and even (if we may 
speculate so far) bear a resemblance 
to whatever form we can conceive 
his spirit to wear in any future state 
of existence. The ideal statue, on 
the other hand, should assemble the 
traits, not of one person, but of many 
persons, in whom the special cha- 
racter desired to be represented 
should be peculiarly developed.* 
Even in the case of animal sculp- 
ture a certain idealization is required 
—a selection of the finest possible 
forms for each feature and limb. 
The sculptor’s duty is to see with 
illumined eyes the beauty scattered 
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it may be through many forms; or 
as in the case of the portrait statue, 
revealed in gleams by one form, and 
then to collect all such scattered 
rays into one focus. Be it noticed 
also that in admitting the class of 
portrait statues to rank as works 
of Art, it can only be under the 
restriction that they should be 
portraits of persons, beautiful either 
in form or expression. The one 
sole object of pure Art being to 
create beauty, the admission of any 
such aim as the recording of the 
features of an individual for the sake 
of affection or curiosity, can by no 
means be recognized as contributing 
to a work of Art. 

As to the strict originality of a 
work of sculpture, it is clear that 
it must be determined, as above 
stated, strictly by the fact of the 
sculptor having personally studied 
from Nature, and not by the fact of 
any other sculptor having, or not 
having, studied from the same 
Nature before him. No man’s 
work ceases to be original be- 
cause he beholds in Nature the 
same beauty which another beheld 
previously, or because his insight 
leads him to find the supreme ex- 
cellence of that same particular na- 
tural beauty also discovered to be 
best by past artists. Nothing, for in- 
stance, can be more idle and ignorant 
than to reproach a modern sculptor 
with being merely an imitator of the 
Greeks, if at the same time it can 
be shown that he only draws his in- 
spiration from the same ever-fresh 
natural beauty which their consum- 
mate taste made them discover 
twenty ages ago to be the highest 
of all. On the other hand, if a mo- 
dern sculptor, instead of seeking in- 
spiration from Nature, merely tries 
to obtain it at second-hand, either 
from the Greeks or any other artists, 
he does cease to be a creator and be- 
comes an imitator. The reproach 
against him is justified. 


* The selection of the most beautiful parts, and their harmonious union in one figure, 
produced ideal beauty, which is therefore no metaphysical abstraction ; so that the ideal 
is not found in every part of the human figure taken separately, but can be ascribed to it 
only as a whole; for beauties as great as any of those which art has ever produced can 


be found singly in Nature—but in the entire figure Nature must yield to Art. 


By the Ideal is to be understood merely the highest possible beauty of the whole figure, 
which can hardly exist in Nature in the same high degree in which it appears in some 
statues,—Winckelmann’s //ist. Ancient Art, chap. ii. 
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The value of a work of sculpture 
will be determined, first, by the in- 
herent beauty of its subject, in which 
consists the poetry of the work ; se- 
condly, by the perfection with which 
such beauty is rendered, in which 
consist the science and skill of the 
work. The best of all statues would 
be one representing the highest 
beauty with absolute accuracy as to 
anatomy and absolute perfection as 
to manipulation. 

Secondary or Reproductive Sculp- 
ture is the nearest allied to its pri- 
mary of all secondary arts. ‘The 
original sculptor himself is com- 
monly for half his time only a re- 
producer in marble of his own de- 
signs; and if he delegate that office 
to another who shall finish for him 
the rough outline left by the stone- 
cutters on the block into a perfect 
copy of the model, that other must 
be, so far as science or skill is con- 
cerned, in some degree a sculptor 
too. Even for the poetry of his ori- 
ginal he must have much taste to 
execute his work to perfection. The 
difficulty of achieving such a task 
well is proved by the facility with 
which real art-critics distinguish 
ancient copies of sculpture from ori- 
ginals—even when the originals no 
longer exist for comparison. The 
dlisproportion between the perfection 
of the design and the incompleteness 
of the performance, with the failures 
of details, at once demonstrates that 
the copyist was unequal to the un- 
dertaking of really producing the 
original. Gem engraving, cameo 
cutting, the making of coins and 
medals from the designs of sculp- 
tors, are all forms of Secondary or 
Reproductive sculpture of various 
artistic value. Of all of them the 
merits must be determined,—First, 
by the beauty of the original work 
which they copy; secondly, by the 
perfection with which they repro- 
duce its beauty; thirdly, by the de- 
gree in which the reproduction differs 
from a mere copy, and aspires to 
translate the original into a new lan- 
guage of art ; fourthly, by the intrin- 
sic beauty of the reproduction itself. 

Tertiary or Receptive Art is more 
rare in sculpture than in any other 
art; especially is it so in England. 
Instead of judging statues by their 
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resemblance to beautiful human 
forms, we guess at what human 
forms may be from the few statues 
within our observation. And this 
ignorance (inevitable in our climate 
and with our civilization) by no 
means stops short at the anatomical 
merits of sculpture. We are equally 
in the dark as toits poetry. At our 
International Exhibitions it is not a 
little deplorable to behold jostling 
crowds gathered round some second- 
rate work, and listen to the enthu- 
siastic remarks they make—on what? 
On the feeling displayed ? the beauty 
of the face or figure? or life-like at- 
titude? Nothing of the kind. On 
the cleverness with which marble is 
made to look like a crape veil, or a 
piece of lace, or a shower of pumice- 
stones, or (in one notable instance) 
a rush-bottomed chair! Oh, tri- 
umph of the majestic art of Phidias 
and Praxiteles and Michael Angelo 
—a rush-bottomed chair! We have 
reached the bathos of receptive sculp- 
ture, and can no further descend. 
To see the beauty of the most beau- 
tiful statues—to feel all that the 
sculptor means us to feel, and then 
appreciate the technical merits of 
his work—these are the conditions 
of True Receptiveness in sculpture. 
How far we are from a general en- 
joyment thereof it is needless to tell. 


Painting is the last great Art—the 
embodiment of the beauty revealed 
in nature both through Form and 
Colour. The scope of this Art is far 
wider than that of either of those we 
have been last considering, inas- 
much as it embraces, first, the beau- 
tiful in human nature—both the 
beauty of form and of colour, and 
also of an expression ranging 
through every sentiment and passion 
which can partake of beauty, and 
whose representation need not be 
limited within such bounds of repose 
as those imposed by sculpture. 
Secondly, animal nature, embracing 
not only the higher class of beasts, 
but all creatures whatever which 
can be ranked as beautiful. Thirdly, 
inanimate nature, embracing every 
description of beautiful landscape 
and -sea-secape, and the buildings 
or ships which may enliven them ; 
sky-scenes, interiors, special na- 
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tural objects, such as trees, flowers, 
waterfalls—in a word, every con- 
ceivable thing which man may 
either see or imagine he_ sees, 
and of which beauty may be pre- 
dicated. Nay, even Beauty itself, the 
one great aim of all Art, may in 
painting be understood in a larger 
and less strict-sense than elsewhere, 
and those humbler charms which 
make up the Picturesque may suf- 
fice for its requirements although 
the supremest beauty is not above 
its reach. Painting may also deal 
with far larger groups and more 
complicated subjects than sculpture ; 
and while the preservation of a cer- 
tain unity throughout every work of 
Art must be a principle application 
to all, the painter’s unity embraces a 
wider variety than that of either 
sculptor or architect. 

Of the various materials at the 
disposal of the painter, either to 
produce his thought in the full 
glory of colour, or simply to de- 
lineate in drawing, it is needless to 
speak. With the exception of glass- 
painting, it is usually exclusively 
with his own hand that he performs 
his work from commencement to 
completion—a speciality he holds 
alone among artists. 

Painting claims rightly to be ori- 
ginal and creative when the painter 
derives his inspiration directly from 
nature in any one of the forms which 
we have indicated as within his 
scope. The beauty of humanity, 
physical and moral; the ,beauty of 
animals; the beauty of wood and 
wave, and sky and flower—are each 
and all revelations, which by truly 
receiving and faithfully reproducing, 
he becomes a creator of Art. That 
which before was Nature (é.c., the 
Art of God), he ‘reproduces im Art, 
(the Art of man). All that hag been 
said regarding the ideal in sculp- 
ture applies equally to painting. 
The painter may either make a por- 
trait of an individual, or a tree, or a 
landscape, or a professedly ideal 
picture of man or angel, or forest or 
mountain. In the case of the por- 
trait, he must assemble all the cha- 
racteristics of his subject which are 
fit for painting from every different 
glimpse of them he has obtained. 
In the case of the ideal work, he 
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must assemble from all the sources 
at his disposal the features of person 
or landscape suitable to afford the 
most beautiful conception of the 
figure or place he designs to create. 
Falling below this standard, and 
making portraits possessing no 
beauty of form or expression, or 
ideal works not assembling beauti- 
ful or picturesque natural features, 
the painter falls below real Art—his 
work, as Art, is worthless. 

Beauty is revealed by the Creator 
of all things in so transcendant a 
manner through the lovely shapes, 
and rich and varied hues of nature, 
that we are all accustomed to speak 
of beauty pre-eminently as thus 
made known to us, and it is only by 
a sort of metaphor that we speak of 
other and invisible things being also 
Beautiful, as, for instance, the tones 
of music, or the sentiments and 
actions of a man. The Greeks 
thought differently, and to them, 
who of all men best knew what 
beauty was, the ‘ beautiful’ in form 
and the ‘noble’ in action and feel- 
ing were one and the same. But 
alas! those human sentiments to 
which the term can apply are too 
often blended with others far from 
beautiful, and he who goes to them 
to satisfy his longing for beauty 
must meet many a sore disappoint- 
ment. The beauty of Form and 
Colour, lesser in character though 
they be, are ever to be found by 
those who seek them, and in their 
enjoyment no regret or bitterness 
can blend. Thus the painter holds 
to Beauty in the abstract, a relation 
more constant than perhaps any 
other artist; and having the com- 
mand in his Art of both form 
and colour, he can record more 
phases of nature’s charms than 
any other save the poet alone. So 
familiar is all this, that when we 
speak of beauty we at once think of 
form and colour, unless some other 
kind of beauty is specially desig- 
nated ; and when we think of Art, we 
think simply of Painting, unless ar- 
chitecture, or music, or sculpture be 
also named. Both from this cause, 
and because painting is, next to 
music, the most common of the Arts, 
we are accustomed to cail a painter 
an Artist par eminence, 
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The value of original works of 
yainting must be determined, first, 
o the beauty of the subject—beauty 
either of expression, form, colour, or 
light and shade. Secondly, by the 
fidelity of the representation of such 
beauty. Infinite modifications of 
merit it will be scen must exist, ac- 
cording to the degrees in which 
each kind of beauty exists in tho 
subject, and is more or less scien- 
tifically and skilfully rendered in 
the painting. 

Secondary or Reproductive Art in 
painting has various branches. En- 
graving on steel, wood, or copper ; 
Lithographing and Copying, either 
in the same style and material as the 
original, and the same process, or in 
other materials, and by a different 
process (as when an oil painting is 
translated into a water-colour or 
pencil drawing, or vice vers). The 
merits of this order of Art of course 
must be determined like those of the 
corresponding orders of other Arts, 
first, by the excellence of the ori- 
ginal; secondly, by the perfection 
with which it is reproduced. 

The remarks made in discussing 
musical performance, apply with 
much diminished force to drawing 
and painting. Bad musical per- 
formance does no good to the per- 
former, and is an offence and inter- 
ruption, not to say a source of pain 
and irritation, to those who hear it. 
It has only the excuse of innocent 
uselessness in the rare cases wherec- 
init can be practised out of hearing 
of any sensitive ear. But secondary 
painting, even when it must be 
admitted to be indifferent art, when 
the painter has neither gifts nor 
culture to make it better, is at least 
innoxious to the community— 
inoffensive so long as its results 
are not forced into conspicuousness 
—and for the individual himself a 
method of obtaining correctness of 
eye and facility of expression use- 
ful in a thousand pursuits. 

Finally, Tertiary or Receptive Art 
in painting implies a gift which 
happily is not among the rare ones 
of the human race. The taste for 
pictures is among one of the most 
ancient and most widely diffused of 
all the attributes of man. Nocoun- 
try offers us remains so ancient as 
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to precede painting, no savage tribe 
is so barbarous as to lack pleasure 
in the sight of such rudimentary art 
as is within its comprehension. 
True that in the earlier ages and 
among half-civilized nations the 
same curious defect of the pictorial 
art may always be traced as among 
children. ‘The first attempts at art 
instead of being, as we might have 
supposed, always direct copies of 
nature, are, on the contrary, in- 
variably composed out of the ar- 
tist’s ‘ moral consciousness’ of what 
men and trees and houses ought to 
look like in certain positions. As- 
syrian bas-reliefs, and Egyptian 
wall-paintings, and Chinese land- 
scapes all show the very same pro- 
pensity which will make any child 
to whom we give a pencil and a 
slate, draw rivers with fish half as 
wide as the stream; profiles of men 
displaying the full breadth of their 
chests; kings twice as tall as their 
subjects; and houses, gardens, and 
people all dancing in the air in a 
perspective excelling all that Ho- 
garth could invent for absurdity. 
How is this universal habit to be 
accounted for? Surely only on the 
grounds that it is the impression 
made on us and not the thing which 
makes it, which (like the musician) 
the painter first strives to represent ; 
only learning by long practice to go 
to nature herself for his model, and 
so at last to make on another the 
same impression she has made on 
him. 

The amount of pleasure is incal- 
culable which is given by the very 
humblest forms of the pictorial art 
to thousands of human beings who 
else would never know esthetic 
gratification at all. ‘To the in- 
habitant of the wretched mud cabin 
in the bogs, the rude coloured prints 
he fastens over his bed of straw; 
to the child the gaudy pictures of 
his first story-book; to the pauper 
in the sick-ward of the workhouse 
the woodcut which breaks the blank 
wall at which he has stared so long, 
with some image from the outer world 
of love and hope; to all of these, and 
many thousands more, prints of the 
poorest sort are sources of some of 
the best pleasures they experience, 
Each mechanical discovery which 
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allows pictures to be multiplied 
and made accessible to the poor 
should be reckoned a definite gain 
to the human race of so much inno- 
cent enjoyment. 

It is of course, however, in those 
who possess the strongest sesthetic 
taste, and have been able to give it 
the best cultivation, that the full 
measure of the enjoyment to be 
derived from painting is to be found. 
Among such persons the receptive 
power must be determined, first, 
by the character of the beauty of the 
work they appreciate; secondly, by 
the science and skill of the painter 
which they can discriminate,—in 
other words, by their faculty for 
judging the poetry of art, and 
their culture in’ measuring its 
science and skill. As usual, here, 
as in other arts, the latter quality 
of criticism, “¢., the criticism of 
science and skill, usurps alone the 
rank of receptive art, regardless of 
the far loftier criticism of the poetry 
thereof. A connoisseur or dilettante 
is supposed to be a person who 
knows a great deal of the technical 
merits of pictures, and can readily 
name their authors. But in truth 


a full and deep comprehension of 
the meaning of the painter, a vivid 


delight in the beauty revealed 
through his work, is a part of re- 
ceptiveness far above all such techni- 
cal judgment. 

From the beginning of this essay 
it has been maintained that Recep- 
tive Art is not limited to the appre- 
ciation of human works of poetry, 
music, architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, but extends much further, 
even to the appreciation of the 
beauty from which they are one 
and all derived, to be found in Na- 
ture itself. He who only holds in 
the Hierarchy of Art a place in this 
third order, cannot indeed reproduce 
what he beholds, but he must also, 
like the primary and secondary ar- 
tists, see and appreciate and love 
that beauty of Nature. It is he 
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who can best understand Art who 
is capable of most thoroughly ad- 
miring Nature. Nay, one of the 
great glories of Art is that it 
leads even the most ordinary and 
ungifted mind, through interest in 
the poem, the statue, or the picture, 
up to an interest in the natural sub- 
jects whence their creators drew their 
beauty. The same object which 
was passed by with inattentive 
eyes in Nature, reappears in Art 
invested with a new interest, by 
having been cast afresh in the cru- 
cible of the artist’s mind, and hence- 
forth attracts the admiration it de- 
serves. The original artist, as the 
high-priest of Nature, introduces 
daily fresh votaries to her temple. 
Here is the completion of the circle. 
God reveals that Beauty, which is 
a part of His ineffable perfection, 
through the beautiful forms and 
colours and expressions of Nature. 
The primary artist beholds it with 
illumined eyes, and creates it anew 
in some great work of Poetry, 
Music, Architecture, Sculpture, or 
Painting. Then the secondary 
artist sees the beauty of that work, 
and reproduces it—in Dramatic act- 
ing, in Reading, in Musical perform- 
ances, in copy of the building, the 
statue, or the picture. Lastly, the 
receiver is struck by the reproduc- 
tive art—led up by it to seek out 
and study and appreciate the origi- 
nal—then led higher still by that 
original up to Nature—and last of 
all, led ‘by Nature up to Nature’s 
x0d.’ Art is thus a golden chain of 
many links, let down from heaven to 
draw man up to heaven again. The 
great Author of Beauty has willed 
that His children should share His 
own joy therein. No mere adapta- 
tion of their senses to the outer 
world has He provided for them in 
His goodness, but a true filial sym- 
pathy in works whose beauty they 
know is spread no less richly where 
their eyes may never behold it, 
even to the depths of the ocean. 
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THE AMULET. 
A Tale of Spanish California. 


NSTEAD of standing at the full 

length of their tether, shivering 
in the early dews, the horses now 
lay comfortably in their stalls, and 
in the daytime found rest there and 
shelter from the sun. The calves 
of the tame cows were also stalled, 
partly for their security and in part 
to prevent the cows from roaming. 
A nucleus of living creatures was 
also formed. The cuballédu and 
the mules would hover round, the 
draught oxen were more frequently 
at hand; and when the great herd 
was in danger from bear or puma, 
it would move up the valley towards 
the stronghold. 

Their next object was to have a 
vaquéro settled at the northern boun- 
dary of the estate. Some one would 
be required there to keep a check 
on the cattle, when the extreme 
vigilance of the first few weeks had 
been reluxed. 

The valley, as far as a stream 
which formed its northern limit, was 
six miles in length and a league in 
average breadth. It would be well 
to construct dams and artificial pools 
along the course of the stream, to 
secure water as the season advanced ; 
for on the west were wide slopes 
and undulating sand-hills inter- 
spersed with large lagoons; on the 
east were the timbered slopes and 
foot-hills of the Sierra del Monte 
Diablo: on either hand was danger. 

So they set to work and built a 
log-house on a knoll near the boun- 
dary, having so chosen the position, 
that a column of smoke ascending 
from it might be seen at head- 
quarters. 

The wily Cristébal never flagged 
in merriment, seeing his future home 
arise. At Los Ojitos he had a wife 
and little boy. Here, Cristébal 
thought, they should live and 
be happy; he would gamble no 
more at the Pueblos, but would 
work, and save, and become a man 
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of substance, and who could tell ? 
some day he might rise to the rank 
of a mayordomo. 

While Manuel would broil the 
meat or boil the tea, Cristobal taught 
the Englishmen to throw the lasso. 
As soon as they could throw with 
certainty on foot, he allowed them 
to practise from the saddle, which 
they found easier, having a better 
elevation, and being already good 
horsemen. 7 castazo, William’s 
horse, had been trained before; // 
pinto would now stand like a rock 
when the cast was made; though 
he and his rider got many a roll 
together, and learnt their business 
at the risk of their bones. 

They were anxious to instal Cris- 
tébal in the log-house; but without 
powder and lead, he would be help- 
less in case of araid. They ought 
also to have sky-rockets. With their 
small force, so divided, and with no 
rapid communication, every horse 
and mule might be swept off the 
rancho in a single night. 

It was the middle of March. The 
chances of Alberto’s return before 
the April rains were passing away, 
and, with them, the opportunity of 
securing a harvest this year. 

The Englishmen discussed these 
things with Crist6bal, who entered 
eagerly into all their plans. William 
informed him that los Americunos, 
who were settling in the valley of 
San José, harvested fifty and sixty 
fold for every fanéga sown; and 
stated his conviction that the moun- 
tain glade was finer soil, and would 
yield more. Manuel and Francisco 
had seen as much at San Miguel, 
when they were muchachitos, in the 
good days before the missions had 
been despoiled. Carlo wondered 
whether Don Bernardo would let 
them have seed on credit. He was 


reported to be an enterprising mer- 
chant, and to cultivate a garden at 
the Pueblo de los Angeles. 
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One hot evening, as the baffled 
Carlo, with slouched hat and tat- 
tered shirt, stood in the corridor, a 
silent horseman reined up before 
him in a cloud of dust, and having 
handed him two letters, sped on his 
way. Carlo turned them over with 
trembling fingers. One was for 
William, the other for him. He 
opened it, and read as follows :— 


© San Francisc 0, Feb. 12, 1852. 

‘ Dear Sir,—As the steamer which 
drops the mail-bag at Monterey will 
sail early to-morrow, I write in haste 
to inform you that I have received 
advices from England, to the effect 
that you are entitled to a sum of 
£500, as legatee, under the will of 
the late Mr. William Brownlow. 
The sum is now at your disposal, 
and can be transferred to your order, 
on my receiving the enclosed receipt 
with your signature. There are cer- 
tain conditions attached to the 
transfer, which I need scarcely 
allude to, as you have long since 
complied with, or I may say anti- 
cipated them. Your trustee, Lord 
Saltum, expresses a great interest 
in you. He wishes to hear of your 
welfare ; and I think it would please 
him if you were to write and treat 
him with some confidence, as the 
friend of your late lamented guar- 
dian. William will tell you that I 
am pressing upon him the value of 
land in this country, and the favour- 
able opportunities which there are 
for investments of that nature. 
Allow me to assure you that my 
sister will always be pleased to en- 
tertain you at Los Dolores, and that 
you may command the services of 

‘Yours faithfully, 
*T. 8. STARCHIE. 
*C. B. Melnot, Esq., care of 
Sefior Don Alberto Arianas, 
Santa Perona.’ 


‘ Bill, shouted the legatee, ‘ Bill ! 
Yoix! 

‘That’s me,’ answered William, 
milking a cow in the stalls and re- 
gardless of grammar. 

‘Letters! Look sharp.’ 

‘Hurrah? cried the dairyman, 
dropping the pipe out of his mouth, 
and kicking over the milk-pail. 

Carlo tossed him the other lctter, 
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and retired to his room to read 
again. It was some time before he 
could realize the contents of the 
letter. The late Mr. Brownlow and 
Viscount Saltum, together with any 
interest they might have taken in 
him, were phantoms of the past. 
He conjured up the memory of a 
youth, gay, idle, self-indulgent, and 
reckless; but failed to recognize 
himself, ‘I’m a thorough workman,’ 
he thought; ‘I like my pipe, it’s 
true, and I’ve a horrid temper; but 
my habits are simple, and I’ve re- 
sisted the sweetest temptation man 
ever had. And it isn’t over yet. 
Those mountains are a molehill. I 
kick them aside. I’m near her again, 
in the low dark shed. I feel her 
breath, her touch, her tear, her sobs. 
O Jesu! A _ little grace, a little 
strength!” And the young man 
took a wooden cross from his bosom 
{it was a model of the one in amber |, 
kissed it, knelt down with his head 
on the rude tressell, and sobbed and 
sobbed. His lithe wiry form qui- 
vered with emotion; his throat felt 
as though it would burst, and a 
froth settled on his lip. 

‘Good news, Carlo!’ shouted Wil- 
liam from the corridor. 

‘ Wait — a—minute—old— boy,’ 
said the other; and he got up from 
his knees, sponged his head and 
face with cold water, and went out, 
humbled, but stronger, to do or to 
endure. 

And William said, ‘ Here’s some- 
thing that will interest you.’ And 
Carlo read as follows :— 


‘ San Francisco, Feb, 12, 1852. 

‘My dear William,—I enclose a 
letter for you which came yesterday 
under cover to me, and which will 
no doubt give you good news from 
home. AsI have not heard from 
your father by this mail, I shall be 
glad to hear of him from you, at 
your leisure. I received your letter 
from Los Ojitos by the steamer 
which touched at Monterey. You 
can communicate with me regularly 
by the same medium. I was sur- 
prised to find that you had not 
availed yourselves of my letter of 
recommendation to Don José, and it 
is curious that you should have 
received such marked hospitality 
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and kindness from the family of 
Arianas, as you must be perfect 
strangers to them although they are 
connected with my good friend Don 
José. The connexion is a delicate 
one; and you had better be guarded 
in alluding to it, or perhaps you 
should abstain altogether from the 
subject with your present host. 

‘ The Dota Juana (Madre) of whom 
you spoke in such flattering terms, 
is the only sister of Don José [By 
Jove, he’s her uncle then! said Carlo 
parenthetically|. Don Mariano met 
her at the house of General de Castro 
in Monterey. An attachment sprung 
up between them, which was 
cemented by a private marriage 
[O-ho !], and clandestine interviews, 
which lasted during the month of 
February, 1835, after which the lady 
returned to her father’s house. 

‘When the old Sefior Don Joaquin, 
who was the leader of the Federal, 
or Keclesiastical, party in this 
country, found that his daughter 
had contracted an alliance with the 
son of a notorious Republican and 
lay impropriator, bis fury exceeded 
all bounds. He drove his child, with 
threats and abuse out of his house 
[The old rogue!|; and as Don José 
was at that time in Spain, the poor 
lady was indebted to the kindness 
of an Indian vaquéro, employed on 
the boundary of the estate, who con- 
veyed her in safety to the mission 
of San Miguel. [Bravo, Friday !] 
When Don Mariane found that his 
wife had been so harshly treated, he 
was naturally both mortified and 
grieved ; but with the courtesy of a 
true Castilian, he forbore to demand 
satisfaction of her father, and sent 
his challenge to Don José [Rum go, 
hat!] on his return to the country. 
The result was an encounter of the 
most courtly kind. Don José, an 
accomplished swordsman, disarmed 
his opponent. Don Mariano’s second 
declared that the affront was can- 
celled, and there the matter ended. 
The brothers-in-law, however, did 
not exchange further courtesies, nor 
can they do so until Don José 
further disarms his antagonist, by 

apologising for the affront which 
the Sefior Don Joaquin put upon 
the lady. Don José has allowed 


me to understand that he has no 
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objection to make this amende 
[Bravo, Don!], but that it would 
not be decorous to do so during his 
father’s lifetime. 

‘You see that the code of honour 
amongst our friends is somewhat 
punctilious. Now you will have to 
exercise discretion in the delicate 
position in which you are placed, 
unless you like to forego the plea- 
sure of an acquaintance with Don 
José. Their estate, the Hacienda of 
San Pedro, abuts on the Rancho of 
Santa Perona [ Hallo! now the cat’s 
out]. Don Alberto and his vaqucros, 
as well of course as Mr. Melnot and 
yourself, will frequently be brought 
in contact, from the straying of cattle 
and so forth, with Don José and his 
Indians. The gentlemen cannot ac- 
knowledge each other under exist- 
ing circumstances, and I fear that 
you might wound the feelings of 
Don Alberto by establishing ¢ 
friendly intercourse with his neigh- 
bour. Yet I feel, as your friend, 
that if possible, you should esta- 
blish such an intercourse [Sensible 
old party!]; so,now that you know 
the difticulty, I must leave you to 
act &@ discrétion. 

‘The offer of remuneration which 
Don Mariano has made you is hand- 
some, and speaks for his generosity 
and confiding disposition ; for, as I 
said before, both Mr. Melnot and 
yourself must be total strangers to 
him. [Fancy not trusting Bill!| 
And now I will again press upon 
you the value of an investment in 
Jand. [Eh?] You will have ample 
opportunities for observing the 
quality and suitableness of the land 
for many miles round; and remem- 
ber that any land not now occupied, 
or for which the present holder can- 
not produce clear title-deeds, may 
be purchased, and the sale carried 
out here in a few weeks, at 1} per 
acre. [Hurrah!]} 

‘When I was on a visit at San 
Pedro, last month, I rode over to 
Santa Perona and saw the fine corral, 
and humble cottage which had been 
built upon it. The estate has great 
capabilities; and you might per- 
haps purchase a few thousand acres 
to the southward [Exactly: and a 
chain of mountains or two!], and 
profit by the kindness and expe- 
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rience of Don Alberto [O dear, yes! | 
in getting it into working order. 

‘I will not describe the estate of 
San Pedro, as I hope before long 
you may make its acquaintance for 
yourself. Nor will I protract this 
already tedious letter [No, no!] by 
encroaching on one which I am 
about to write to your friend, and 
which he will doubtless read to 
you. 

‘Iam, dear William, 

‘ Your very sincere friend, 
*T. SYLVESTER STARCHIE.’ 


When William had finished the 
paternal letter, his friend said to 
him, ‘Is old Starchie mad; or have 
you come into a park and ten thou- 
sand a year?’ 

W. B. No, he’s all right. I have 
got a little money; nothing to 
speak of. 

(’, How much is it? 

W. 2. You must n’t press me just 
now. My way is not quite clear. 
You see, there are ten of us. 

C. True: at any rate we'll invest 
my £500. 

W.L. I think we might venture 
in a little joint-stock company 
transaction. Say, you divide your 
fund, and lay £250 by for a year. 
I could add £250 to the other half, 
and we might buy a few cows or 
pigs. 

C. If we look sharp we may get 
that glade sown with barley or maize 
yet. 

W. B. Tm afraid not. 

C. [Referring to a shabby alma- 
nac| Look here. Steamer up from 
San Luiz on the 16th. Get to San 
Francisco on the 18th. Draw money ; 
consult Starchie; buy no end of 
things; take Panama steamer down 
on the 21st. Cristébal meet you at 
San Luiz with mules. In meantime 
I harrow the ground. Lay the seed 
down directly you get back. April 
rains come just in the nick of time. 

W. B. You are not far out, barring 
accidents. 

C. Well; let’s bar them. When 
will you start ? 

W. BL. To-morrow, at daybreak. 

After the duties of that day were 
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ended, the two friends sat, late into 
the night, talking over their camp- 
fire. 

W. 2. Will you go instead of me ? 

C. No: I’d rather stay here. You 
go, and I'll scratch up that glade 
a bit. 

W. B. There’s Miss Clem, you 
know. 

(’. Shut up: that’s a good fellow. 

W. B. How many pigs did you 
say ? 

C. The more the merrier: but 
remember the Panama Line ‘ sticks 
it on’ awfully. 

W. LB. Don Bernardo may know 
of a litter or two at San Luiz. That 
would save freightage. 

C. Well: we've acorns enough 
for the whole species.* [Lights his 
pipe during a pause.| I say, isn’t 
that Don Bernardo a friend of Al- 
berto’s ? 

W. LB. Yes. [Another pause. Both 
puffing away solemnly. | 

C’. By the way, what did Alberto 
say about ‘ Yankee Jim ?’ 

W. LB. The Committee of Vigi- 
lance have offered a reward for his 
body. ‘There’s a placard stuck up 
in all the Pueblos and missions 
about it. Alberto says he’s not un- 
like me, according to the descrip- 
tion of him. 

(’. That’s the man who killed the 
poor Don’s only son. 

W. B. Yes. 

(. I dont envy, the fellow who 
lays a hand on him. 

W. L. The quinientos pésos will do 
it. Eh, Cristobal? 

And looking at the vayuéro, they 
observed an ominous look about his 
bright eyes and bristling moustache. 
Ife too had heard Don Alberto speak 
of the five hundred dollars; and 
certain it is that the honest half- 
caste would have engaged his Sa- 
tanic Majesty in single combat, for 
that sum of money. 

But the Englishmen went on 
talking in their own language, and 
thought no more about Cristobal. 

C. [hope ‘ El Yankee’, won’t come 
this way while youre gone. A 
bear’s a bear, you know, but—— 
but 


* The white oak of this region is the Quercus longiglanda; acorns sweet, from two 
0 three inches in length, 
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And William, who knew what his 
friend was thinking about, changed 
the subject. 

Before daybreak the house and 
sheds were swathed in a grey mist, 
which came up from the river. 
Francisco was going as far as the 
Puerto del Oso with Don Guil- 
lermo. They were saddling the 
horses. 

(. [Shivering.| I can afford to 
do one or two little things now. 

W. B. That depends. 

(’, Yes; on your getting to San 
Francisco and getting the money. 
You know we're going to have 
Angela over. 

W. B. Yes. 

(’, And Cristobal got broke the 
last time he was in Monterey. 

W. B. Yes. 

C. So you can buy them a few 
things for me: blankets and cotton- 
prints and stockings. 

W. B. And a soup kitchen ? 

(’. No chaff now. And you re- 
member the ladies saying they 
wanted books ? 

W. LB. Can’t say I do. 

C. Now don’t be obstinate. Buy 
five pounds’ worth, and a set of 
Chinese chessmen for the Don. You 
can leave them at Monterey as you 
come down the coast. 

W. B, Five pounds would buy 
two pigs. 

But Carlo disposed of the possible 
pigs by the aid of a strong mono- 
syllable, and the two friends parted, 


CHAPTER VIL. 
A MELODIOUS CHAPTER. 


William Briggs was one of those 
characters whom one only meets 
in books, and in odd _ corners 
of the world. What good fortune 
came to him he took with a good 
grace: ill fortune found him stout- 
hearted and imperturbable. He 
was very paticnt too, and would 
endure for a long time unconsciously. 
So he was slow in forming plans of 
action, having a floating notion in 
his brain that we do not form our 
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own plans at all, but are impelled 
in one direction or another. ‘ Happy- 
go-lucky’ is the expression ap- 
plied to his philosophy by cautious 
people. 

Free from vanity, he cared little 
what impression he made upon other 
people, but was entirely loyal to 
himself. An American writer speaks 
of men who shout, to hear the echo 
of their own voices. William was 
not one of these. He could shout 
lustily, and did so when there was 
any occasion for it, but neither knew 
nor cared how his voice sounded, 
nor what tricks ‘the reverberate 
hills’ might play with it. This 
carelessness of approbation sat well 
upon him. Nature is more digni- 
fied than Grandison, more graceful 
than Chesterfield. 

Now he rode away in the dim 
morning and mused, ‘Impetuous 
fellow Carlo is! I like it in him 
though. He’s worth a dozen of that 
brother of his; the demure prig! 
And really just now it’s well to have 
some one to look after. It is not 
well for an old patriarch like me to 
have no one but himself to think 
about.’ Meanwhile the long shadows 
of William and his guide moved 
solemnly before them through the 
waste; the tinkling of their spurs* 
and bridle-reins sounded sadly in 
the solitude. 

‘The Governor's right. 
well have young Tom out. That 
will be one provided for. And now 
the Governor has got a County 
Court, and Ned his scholarship, they 
won’t want my money. Won't the 
young rascal enjoy this life, coming 
to it with a fresh heart and mind ? 
I wish they had done something of 
the kind with me. Court scandal 
sears the heart, and poctry softens 
the brain. I was not cut out fora 
Secretary of Legation.’ 

And indeed William was not an 
astute personage; but had passed 
his noviciate -in the Diplomatic 
Service chiefly in translating the 
odes of Quintus Horatius into appro- 
priate Castilian verse, and the Jto- 
mancéros of Andalusia and Castille 


IT may as 


* The Mexican spur is silver, and has enormous rowels, with two little silver acorns 


dangling from the centre, 
steel or silver, 


From the bit the first eight inches of the bridle are a chain of 
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into appropriate English. We do 
not say that no wind had ruffled 
the calm surface of such a life: 
but we cannot be continually storm- 
tost. 

That afternoon Don Bernardo was 
entertaining three cavaliers with a 
glass of choice Bordeaux. Enters 
to them a tall stranger, with grey 
eyes and tawny beard, who lifts a 
much-worn sombréro, wishes them 
Buenos dies; and can they tell him 
if Don Bernardo is within. 

The merchant rises and returns 
the salutation. Can he serve the 
sehor ? 

William wishes to know if there 
is a light waggon and harness for 
a pair of mules, to be sold in San 
Luiz. He is going by steamer to 
San Francisco, to make some pur- 
chases, hopes to return on the 23rd 
instant, and would save the expense 
of bringing a waggon from the 
metropolis. 

* Will the sehor step across to the 
Plaza? Here is a perfect set, left 
by the Quarter-master’s baggage 
train, to be sold on commission. 
The harness with breast - straps: 
will that suit?’ 

‘Perfectly. And the price ?’ 

‘ Two hundred dollars, complete.’ 

The stranger winces, but preserves 
his composure, remembering that 
‘the Panama Line sticks it on aw- 
fully.’ ‘ Will Don Bernardo keep it 
till the 23rd ?’ 

‘Certainly. For the Sefior Don—?” 

‘ Guillermo,’ 

‘Then I address the mayordomo 
and friend of Don Alberto ?’ 

‘ The same.’ 

‘ Your hand, Don Guillermo, I too 
am an Englishman.’ 

And as the two men, till now 
strangers to each other, stood hand 
in hand, the waggon, the harness, 
the stunted sycamores, the broad 
Plaza, the very blue vault of hea- 
ven, faded out of sight. The ‘death 
in life’ lived again, ‘the days that 
are no more.’ 

By-and-by, when the grave and 
reverend signiors had discussed mat- 
ters of importance, William was 
introduced to the ladies, with whom 
he conversed (in Spanish), and to 
whom he sang, by request, a song 
in the English idiom, which I shall 
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take leave to insert. It may help 
us to interpret William’s humour. 


Why not reminded be of hours so brief 
And glorious ? 

Dwells not a beauty in the autumn-leaf; 
And, over memory’s lingering joy, is grief 
Victorious ? 

Is there no meaning in the having been 
Once blessed ? 
Can winter leaves still hold a summer green ; 
Or think you ancient wrongs have never been 
Redressed ? 
Doth not joy linger in the silver cones 
Of mountains, 
Which gleam in sunlight of the western 
zones, 
While o’er the plain night sweeps with all 
its moans 
Of fountains ? 


When the music ceased, the sad 
humour seemed to have fallen upon 
all, and presently the boom of a 
cannon surprised them in silent 
reverie. 

Don B. Ah! There is the steamer. 
We must lose you so soon. 

Sciioritas. But you will 
again ? 

W. B. Yes. 

Seiioritas. And make us all cry 
again ? 

W. B. Never. 
time. 

So William went on board, with 
the mail bag, and not being a victim 
to sea-sickness, smoked his cheroot 
in the bows. 

The doubts about Alberto were 
cleared up. Don Bernardo was 
commissioned to sell the /tancho of 
Santa Perona, with two hundred 
cows, for twenty thousand dollars, 
a liberal discount allowed for ready 
money. ‘ And, as the Governor says, 
I ought to cast anchor somewhere or 
other, Ishall be as old as the Wan- 
dering Jew soon: [Looking down, | 
by Holy Rood, a royal beard! I must 
consult Mariano before buying this 
place. Won’t he thunder out his 
carambas. Suppose it’s all square 
between Bernardo and his client: 
Alberto smitten of course: Bernardo 
take him into partnership: money 
at a premium: sell cattle: sell 
fancho: turn the money over in no 
time: suit that lazy iguana. 

‘I could graze Mariano’s stock 
gratis, take Carlo into partnership ; 
and then we might think about 


come 


Forgive me, this 
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the little one. Yet I wish it had 
been Julia. She has that repose 
which Carlo wants. His pulse beats 
too fast.’ 

Then William walked aft, and 
turned into his berth; for he had 
ridden twenty leagues, in the heat 
of that day; and now a cold nor’- 
wester was sweeping the surface of 
the sea. 

The next evening, at sunset, they 
steamed into the Golden Gate, and 
William was welcomed by his father’s 
friend. But Miss Clementina Starchie 
was shocked at the appearance of 
the gentleman, who once had in- 
haled the sublime atmosphere of 
Courts. ‘O William!’ she said, 
‘ How can you go about in that old 
thing, [a flannel shirt,] and those 
dreadful Hessians ?” 

*« Jacks,” we call them,’ William 
objected. 

‘Indeed?’ And the damsel fell 
to thinking of a magnificent hidalgo, 
with curling hair and purple mous- 
tachios, who had galloped away 
with papa on New-year’s-day ; who 
with his sombréro had described a 
splendid are, and bent his head to 
the saddle-bow as she stood blush- 
ing in the porch. 

What a vision it was! There 
was a murmur of canzonets and 
serenades about the very memory 
of it, and—only look at poor Wil- 
liam! 

But Aunt Dorothy was charmed 
to entertain the light-clad hero. 

Clementina was at that time a 
beautiful little fairy of nineteen 
years. Her hair was yellow, her 
forehead broad and white, eyebrows 
yellow and arched, eyelashes black, 
eyes large, brown, and lustrous, 
nose celestial, lips ravishing; and 
there was such a dimple in the little 
round white chin that a man might 
have wished to touch it and die. 

Clemmy was sad to think she 
had received William coldly, and 
after tea, she said to him, ‘Come 
and talk to me about your new life. 
I must write and tell Annie all 
about you.’ And William talked to 
her, and wondered at her self-con- 
scious manner and downcast eyes 
and flushing cheek. 

W. B. And do you know, Clem, 
I sang one of my translations from 
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Don Jorge to three English Scior7- 
tas in San Luiz, and they all cried. 

Cl. Your songs were very— 

W. B. Yes. 

C7, At least we used to think so. 

W. B. Don’t say ‘ we.’ 

Cl. Well, J thought so, William. 

W. B. That sounds more pretty. 
But the oddity of their crying was, 
that they couldn’t understand a 
word of English. 

Cl. English ladies—did you not 
say ? 

W. B. You see, their mother was 
a Mexican, and Don Bernardo, their 
papa, has left off his English habits. 
However, mine was a voice out of 
the past. They heard it and wept. 
Why you're crying too. Dear Clem, 
what have I said to hurt you ? 

Cl, Nothing—nothing ; come and 
sing. 

And she went and sat down at 
the piano, took off a little bracelet 
which William had given her years 
ago, held it for a moment irreso- 
lutely, then looked up into his calm 
face. 

‘William,’ she said. 

W. B. Well, dear ? 

Cl. You are sad. 

W. B. Well? 

Cl. I know the cause. 

W. B. Yes. 

Cl, And I am not all a—a sister 
ought to be to you, all that Annie 
would be ; but, dear William,will you 
give me one ‘ yes’ or ‘no, truly ? 

W. B. Truly. 

Cl. Is there anything I can do, 
or say, or be, to comfort you? Tell 
me truly. 

W. B, Nothing, dear little sister, 
nothing. 

And William took the little hand 
still holding the bracelet, stooped 
over it, and kissed it tenderly. 

‘Eh? Bless my soul!’ exclaimed 
papa, awaking out of a nap. 

‘The custom of the country, sir,’ 
said William, smiling. 

But Clem ran across the room, 
clapping her hands, and laughing : 
‘O papa! I’m so happy! Ive 
offered to run away with William, 
and he wont.’ 

And William saw that she said it 
half in sport, half in earnest, and 
admired the little heroine. 

There was a secret between these 
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two. William, five years ago, had 
loved Clem’s elder sister. The 
intimacy grew and deepened, but an 
estrangement took place, and the 
lady became another man’s wife. 

And now Annie Briggs had 
written to Clem, and had said, ‘ Be a 
sister to him, or more than a sister. 
As you are better and more beautiful 
than I, be to him more than I have 
ever been. I fear for the effect of a 
grief, which he will not share with 
any one, on his health and mind, 
though nothing can taint or alter his 
true pure heart.’ 

So the little woman covered up 
the image of a magnificent hidalgo, 
with raven moustaches, in a dark 
corner of her heart, and made an 
advance to her friend’s brother, with 
result as above. 

Then she returned to the piano. 

‘Sing Mr. William the Cancion 
which he translated for you,’ said 
Aunt Dorothy. 

‘O, the poor convict’s lullaby? 
No, it is too sad. I set it to music 
myself, William.’ 

‘I gave you the words. 
the song.’ 

And the lady sang this lullaby :— 

Fair galley, rest 
In the golden west! 
Lull him to sleep, 
On the cold calm breast 
Of the passionless deep : 
Lull him, O lull him to sleep ! 


Give me 


Ah me! ah me! 
Would that I, with thee, 
Might float at rest ! 
For the lone sad sea 
Bears my love on its breast. 
Lull him, O lull him to rest! 


Spread thy broad sail 
To the morning gale! 
Come to thy rest! 
A breeze shall not fail 
Thee, all day from the west. 
Lull him, O lull him to rest! 
Fair galley, glide, 
On a tranquil tide, 
Home to thy rest ! 
The haven is wide, 
And my sheltering breast 
Yearns till it lull him to rest. 
O sleep, love, sleep 
Once more in the deep 
Of my still breast! 
While I weep, love, sleep, 
In my fond arms prest, 
Lull’d in my bosom to rest ! 
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But sentimental evenings, like 
esthetic and all other evenings, 
must come to an end. And when 
Don Guillermo made his appearance 
before Clem, on the following after- 
noon, he was dressed as became a 
cavalier and Panchéro of substance: 
that is to say, in a linen shirt, a 
short blue jacket, blue calzénes sup- 
ported at the waist by a gorgeous 
sash, and dangling about the legs, 
with an exterior descent of silver 
buttons, waxing ‘small by degrees 
and beautifully less.’ The ‘ Hes- 
sians’ also were replaced by deer- 
skin ankle boots. 

In the interval he talked matters 
over with Mr. Starchie, made arrange- 
ments for purchasing the estate of 
Santa Perona, bought seeds of many 
kinds, ammunition, tools, and other 
things useful; not forgetting five 
pounds’ worth of books, or the ‘ Chi- 
nese chess-men for the Don.’ 

Owing to the kindness of a com- 
mon friend, I am enabled to place 
before the reader a copy of a letter 
which Miss Clementina wrote to 
Miss Annie Briggs, at about this 
period, 


‘ Los Dolores, near San Francisco, 
20th March, 

‘My lovely Annie will be sur- 

prised to hear that William is now 


spending a few days with us. We 
were quite startled when papa 
brought him home day before yes- 
terday. And do you know—but 
how could you, so far away in dear 
Worcestershire ?—that he wears a 
faded shirt the colour of blotting 
paper, and great boots which come 
up ever so high, and no coat at all ; 
and such a hat! And O, my dear 
Annie, when William landed he was 
nearly being taken for a horse- 
stealer: a dreadful creature called 
‘Yankee Jim,’ who kills people and 
sells their horses; and papa says 
the Vigilance Committee would have 
hanged William if lie had only 
had an anchor tatooed on his left 
arm. Can you imagine anything 
so wicked? Not that I believe a 
word of it. But now William has 
bought some beautiful clothes, and 
looks like one of those cavaliers who 
used to fight for King Charles 
against the vulgar Roundheads. 
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And his voice is so touching; it 
reminds me of my sweet Annie and 
the dear old Christmas holidays! I 
did not tell you in my last what 
a beautiful grand piano papa has 
had brought from New York, all 
round Cape Horn, in a ship. It 
is handsomer and better toned than 
our old Collard, and I played Wil- 
liam’s accompaniments on it last 
night to the dear old songs which 
my Annie was so fond of. 

‘But what do you think? That 
friend of William’s (“ Carlo” as he 
calls him), that dreadful young 
man who was so wicked in India, 
and whom you wanted William never 
to speak to again, has had some 
money (papa won’s tell me how 
much) left him by old Mr. Brown- 
low, who paid his debts and ‘cut 
him off with a shilling,’ you know, 
dear ; and he and William are going 
to buy a Ltancho, that is, a great wil- 
derness with a few cows and horses 
straggling about it, and all sorts of 
wild beasts carrying them off; and 
papa says they will make a large 
fortune in a few years. 

‘We are all going to spend the 
months of June and July on an 
estate called San Pedro, with friends 
of papa’s. It is only a few miles 
from the Rancho which William is 
going to buy. There we shall see 
the Indian corn gathered by real 
Indian squaws, and pumpkins in 
which a baby can lie down and be 
covered up, and great water melons, 
and a tame puma, or ‘lion,’ as it is 
called; and we shall be able to ride 
to William’s house—at least he says 
it’s only “a hut,” and—O, no, we 
mustn’t, because of that Carlo, you 
know, dearest. 

‘I shall write and tell you more 
about William then, and about Mr. 
Melnot—what sort of person he 
really is. We have never seen him, 
though they were four days in San 
Francisco, after they lost all their 
gold,—poor things!—in the mines. 
Papa asked William to bring him to 
dinner ; but he would not come, and 
stayed sulking (though I pitied him 
then, because he had no money) at 
a common tavern in the horrid town. 
When I asked William what his 
friend used to do all day, he said 
something so shocking that I cannot 
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remember it. We get very wicked 
in this bad country. 

‘ But papa says there are superior 
people, of old Spanish families, 
“down South;” and William seems 
to think so too. I never saw any- 
thing like him. He says that real 
ladies wash,—actually kneel down 
for hours together on little hard 
boards and wash their own linen; 
some funny people did so at Los 
Ojitos, a Jtancho where he has been 
paying a visit. I do not think dear 
William is so unhappy as we feared. 
He leads such an active life that, as 
he says, he has no time for romance 
and all that sort of thing. He is 
very kind to me, and calls me “ little 
sister.” 

‘ William is writing to say Tommy 
must come out in the autumn. O, 
how I wish you were coming instead 
of that naughty little Tom! And 
papa is writing to congratulate Mr. 
Briggs and Edward. Kiss the pets 
for me, and write again soon to 
your ever-fond Clemmy. 

*O dear! what a long letter I 
have written. I hope you will be 
able to read it. You may cross 
yours as much as you like. 

‘C.8 


In the steamer which carried this 
letter to the isthmus of Panama, 
Don Guillermo Briggs, bearing with 
him the promise of abundant har- 
vests, took passage for San Luiz 
Obispo, where he had a second 
interview with Don Bernardo. A 
strange reception awaited him at 
‘the little Rancho,’ 





CHAPTER VIII. 
CRISTOBAL’S FIRST BEAR. 

But at Santa Perona, Carlo went 
up among the hills to a large glade 
of forty acres, girt about at its 
upper end by hoary oaks, and with 
clumps of manzanito, or red laurel, 
all about a rivulet that crept through 
slender grasses and wild flowers 
innumerable. 

Here they determined to sow, the 
spot being near the head of the 
valley, and approached by a nar- 
row gorge which would be easily 
guarded, 
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The first diffieulty in cultivating 
any part of a Rancho, is to protect 
your own from your own. A Cali- 
fornian steer sniffing the breeze 
from juicy vegetables, or hearing 
the soft rustle of maize-leaves, will 
charge through a fence which seems 
impenetrable. A breach once made, 
in flows the myri2d depredator, and 
a hundred acres are laid waste in a 
night. Then you gallop over and 
crush your sweetest pumpkins; a 
thousand melons shed their life- 
water at your horse’s feet. You 
drive cattle over prostrate stems of 
maize,and when the foe is repulsed, 
have to acknowledge that victory is 
as costly as defeat. 

The Franciscan monks used to 
build adébe walls of immense thick- 
ness and height round their gardens, 
as much to guard against this 
danger as to exclude the Indians of 
the Tulare plains. Water was con- 
veyed from the hills in raised aque- 
ducts, so that they could irrigate 
the ground in the dry season. 

The chosen glade was a natural 
garden, as we have said. Its walls 
and aqueduct were nature’s handi- 
work; a timber barrier to the 
stream would form a reservoir; and 
the soil was a fine soft mould many 
feet in depth. So Carlo set himself 
to make a harrow, that he might 
prepare the ground for seed against 
his friend’s return. There was 
neither nail nor saw, awl nor gim- 
let, that Carlo knew of, within 
twenty leagues: but a harrow was a 
simple construction; and, with 
Cristébal’s help, he made one on 
the spot where it was required. 

First they cut thirty-six pegs ot 
manzanito, each twenty inches long, 
and bent them double. These they 
stuck into the ground in six equi- 
distant rows, measured either way, 
and threaded them with six tough 
willow stems. Under these they 
placed six others transversely; 
binding them firmly at each inter- 
section, and securing the double of 
the pegs. On the top they laid and 
bound other logs of greater weight. 
The bands of raw hide stiffen and 
contract in the sun; and the whole 
forms a respectable implement, 
which is soon fit for use. 

Don Carlos, returning to the house 
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with Cristébal, found Manuel and 
Francisco in perturbation. The 
latter had been going his rounds to 
drive in the stragglers, when, hear- 
ing a lowing amongst the sand- 
hills, he followed the sound, and 
found a cow bewailing a mangled 
heifer. The tracks being through 
sand and light pulverised earth, 
had given no clue, except by their 
size, which induced him to follow 
them; but when they reached the 
more retentive soil in a hollow, the 
long foot-prints and the seams of 
five long nails in each, left no doubt 
who the spoiler was. 

Crist6bal was for hunting with 
the lasso, but Don Carlos objected. 
It would be madness to risk life on 
the cast of a lasso, and horses were 
cowards at the best. The vayuéro 
had seen great scars which a bear’s 
claws had left on Carlo’s thigh and 
stomach. He had no doubt of the 
Juglé’s courage. They held a 
council in haste at sunset: a quan- 
tity of loose boughs were stripped 
off the roof of the sheds and bound 
on to a mule: Carlo and Cristobal 
galloped off with spades and rifles, 
and had dug a hole seven or eight 
feet deep by the time Francisco 
brought up the mule and its load. 

Then they laid their trap, covering 
the hole with leafy branches, these 
with earth and sand, and laying on 
the top the slaughtered heifer. 
Francisco withdrew with the mule 
and horses, and left these two 
lurking in the brushwood which 
overhung their trap. 

It was poor shelter, a mere scrub 
of juniper, three feet in height, but 
gave them « clear prospect of what 
might come. Would the male bear 
(they thought) come alone to drag 
away the carcase, or would the dam 
and cubs come to the feast? The 
dam bears in January; the cubs 
would now be learning to forage. 
If more than one bear came it 
would go ill with them: yet when 
Bruin came scuffling in sight alone, 
the relief was half a disappointment. 
‘If we'd only got Will here, thought 
Carlo. 

The bear came along his old trail 
to the spot, saw many tracks and 
the ground disturbed, looked up 
through shaggy locks to where two 
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heads appeared above the scrub, and 
two bright spots glistened in the 
starlight, looked down on the car- 
case, took one step forward; then 
an awful roar and a crashing of 
branches drowned the simultaneous 
report of two rifles, while the 
hunters drew their pieces in swiftly 
and reloaded. 

‘ Es muérto, Senor, said Cristobal. 

3ut now a loud snorting and 
shuffling dispelled the the illusion. 
The bear was working at his trench. 
Cristébal’s eyes flashed; he wanted 
to rush down the bank and shoot at 
close range; but the other held him 
with a firm grip. Carlo knew that 
at least one ball had told, that the 
wound, and hard work, and time, 
would fight for them. ‘Keep cool,’ 
he said, ‘and lay your knife at 
hand: so.’ 

Presently the great head and neck 
appeared, heaving amongst the mass 
of sand: then the huge animal 
emerged, wounded to the death, 
blind with dust and fury, weak with 
toil and loss of blood: yet he looked 
straight up the slope, and, with 
another roar, advanced. 

But a spell was upon the half- 
caste: his glance was along the 
barrel: his finger refused to move. 
‘Shoot first,’ Carlo hissed, out of 
clenched teeth; but in vain. It 
was a fearful moment. The bear 
was within ten paces, roaring, and 
advancing slowly. Then he stag- 
gered, stood erect, and fell, as a 
little puff of smoke rose from the 
clump of juniper. In the terrible 
eagerness of that moment, neither 
of them heard the report of the gun. 

‘Thy knife, man, thy knife,’ said 
Carlo angrily, and snatched the rifle 
from Cristébal’s hand. ‘The rifle 
was at half-cock. 

But in a moment Cristobal was 
on his knees by the dead bear, and 
had plunged his long blade twice 
into its heart. ‘ Ruéga por nosostros 
pecadores? he muttered in a depre- 
catory tone. ‘A vaqguéro cannot 
shoot,’ 


The next morning Manuel was 
sent with a mule to look after the 
dead ; and when the others returned 
from working in the ‘ glade of oaks,’ 
at evening, he was still staking out 
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the capacious hide, which measured 
six feet three inches in length by 
five feet six across, behind the fore 
legs. 

The ingenious fellow had made a 
long bag of such parts of the heifer’s 
hide as were available, and into this 
had poured a supply of genuine 
bear’s grease; not with a view to 
render the human hair ambrosial, 
but to anoint lassos, and for culinary 
purposes. 

The head of a bear is considered 
a dainty by people of patriarchal 
appetites; and Carlo looked round 
with an air of profound melancholy, 
for it was not visible. But in the 
morning, while Francisco was milk- 
ing, a savoury incense assailed the 
nostrils of Don Carlos, as the faith- 
ful Manuel uncovered a hole near 
the camp-fire, and triumphantly 
produced la cabeza, And while they 
are at breakfast, I will unfold the 
mystery of a trap-oven. 

A round hole, two feet in diame- 
ter, is sunk to the depth of four feet. 
At the bottom of this a fire is kin- 
dled, fed with fuel for two hours, 
and allowed to subside into a carpet 
of hot embers. Upon this three 
large stones are dropped, and the 
head placed upon them, as on a 
dish. Over the cavity branches are 
then laid, and loose earth shovelled 
over these. So that the whole 
affair is not unlike the trap con- 
structed for a living bear; except 
that it is smaller, hotter, and baited 
inside instead of out. It is also less 
dangerous to watch; and though 
the crisis of the larger one is more 
exciting, that of the smaller is not 
without pleasurable emotions. 


_ 


CHAPTER IX. 
RETRIBUTION. 


Carlo was no longer the despond- 
ing young man who came south- 
wards,in bitterness of heart, opprest 
with gloomy memories, and smari- 
ing from a recent loss. There was 
an improvident little maid, some 
twenty leagues away, by the wild 
sea-shore, who had wished to make 
him less unhappy, and had done so. 
That unhappiness, it is true, was 
not lost out of the world. By some 
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inscrutable process she had taken 
the load, and was bearing it herself, 
as she had wished to do. 

Certes there is a thread of mys- 
tery running through the woof of 
human affairs. Why should the 
hasty gift of love, which had been 
so pleasant to Carlo, be so painful 
to her? Had he done aught to 
deserve it? And was her generous 
impulse sin? I cannot see the right 
in either case. 

Nor can I understand the infatu- 
ation of this young man. One has 
heard of love ruling ‘ the court, the 
camp, the grove,’ though practical 
people accept that proposition with 
reserve; but that the same benign 
deity should govern the fortunes of 
Carlo, is opposed to the cireum- 
stances of the case. 

A headstrong girl had offered him 
unasked affection. He had honour- 
ably repelled her advances, and re- 
turned her souvenir. They would 
not meet again. She would forget 
him, and he her. Voila tout! 

But perhaps the acquisition of 
the legacy served to encourage his 
delusion. He may have seen in the 
small sum the germ of great success. 
Waving seas of Indian corn, vines 
of musquetelle, pear-tree groves, 
and luxuriant olive-yards, may have 
ripened in the summer of his dreams. 
The cattle on a thousand hills were 
his, and round him hovered, per- 
chance, one sweet form of grace in- 
effable, more dear than all, the form 
of her who gave a value to all, with- 
out whom all were valueless. 

It is fair to add that he did not 
expect this phantom-fortune to rise 
inanight. ‘ We will lay the foun- 
dation at once, he thought; and 
worked and endured accordingly. 

We pay heavily for experience, in 
cash, and in liabilities. It is well to 
make some use of the ‘value re- 
ceived.’ So Carlo, who had begun 
life with a determination to grasp 
happiness complete and indestructi- 
ble at the outset; who had acted 
on this resolve with more spirit 
than discretion, and failed; now 
took her gently by the hem of her 
garment, and pointed to his work. 
And who shall say? Perhaps she 
smiled and told him that it should 
not be in vain. 
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When I say ‘to his work,’ you 
must not confine my meaning to 
those few acres which the oxen had 
by this time traversed with the 
home-built harrow, nor to any 
amount of mountain-climbing, bear- 
killing, or manual labour performed 
in fifteen months. If you, for in- 
stance, are fairly engaged on the 
battle-field of life, and review any 
one week of your experience, and 
schedule what has proved your 
metal and tried you most, I think 
at the head of the list will stand the 
great negatives, and, in their turn, 
the small achievements, quickly 
dwindling to a point. 

So it was with Carlo. What he 
had not done, that is to say, what 
he had refrained from doing, saying, 
and, which is. much harder, from 
thinking, was part of that work to 
which he could point, not perhaps 
to you or to me; but in those 
moments when a man feels and 
resolves. 

This is the appointed way to rest 
of heart: striving with the toiling 
surf and rolling waves which gird 
and overlie unfathomable depths of 
hope and trust. 

It comes as a task to each of us: 
much painful effort, more or less 
misgiving and disappointment go 
along with it: pleasure comes in 
slight instalments, enough perhaps 
to wet the parched lip, to save the 
eye from being glazed, the heart 
from being palsied; but the deep 
satisfying draught awaits us in the 
future; we pant and strive, but do 
not attain. 

Carlo missed his friend very 
much in those days; but being more 
addicted to his own society than 
most men are at his time of life, and 
having real work on hand, as well 
as castle-building and the like, the 
time passed swiftly. He made 
Cristébal, however, listen to his 
ballads; and that worthy, whose 
education had not taken a literary 
turn, heard them during the calm 
enjoyment of his evening cigurito 
beside the flaring camp-fire, and 
taught Don Carlos a villainous pro- 
nunciation of many words, and an 
intonation more rhythmical than 
pure. Still the pupil was acquiring 
the language more like a Spaniard 
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than a pedant; for the honest vaquére 
was not behind the most lordly 
hidalgo in the use of figurative ex- 
pressions and flowing periods of 
speech. 

During his friend’s absence, Carlo 
also composed a letter to Lord 
Saltum, being glad, in his solitude, 
to know that his guardian’s oldest 
friend bore him good will, and 
wished to hear of such an insignifi- 
cant person as himself. 

But the time for William’s arrival 
drew near. Manuel and Francisco 
were despatched on horseback, with 
led mules, to meet Don Guillermo 
at San Luiz. 

The cattle were now settling down 
to favourite pastures along the course 
of the stream, herding themselves in 
large bodies, as cattle will do when 
there is danger abroad. It was 
only necessary to have a numbering 
every fourth day, and for one or 
other to ride round the valley twice 
daily. The task became easier in 


two ways at once: the beasts having 
less wish to stray, and the men 
more knowledge of the country, and 
therefore greater ease in pursuing 


stragglers and recovering them. 


Carlo is tilling in the ‘glade of 


oaks, Manuel and Francisco are on 
the road to San Luiz. Cristobal is 
going his rounds; he stops near the 
log-house which has been built for 
him, and thinks of wife and muchu- 
chilo; and the poor vaquéro thinks 
he will be happy here. His wife is 
a warm-skinned, lissome Sonorian, 
and knows how to make a hovel 
happy, with the man of her heart. 
She is a tender wife and mother, and 
has little arts of gardening, which 
she has brought from her native 
land, and will have opportunity to 
practise here. And the lover-hus- 
band thinks how he would fain 
receive her with a gift: some linen 
sheets, and a woollen surapé* of 
bright hues, or some cotton prints 
for dresses for herself and child. 
When Cristobal last visited the 
Puéblo, he drew a year’s wages in 
advance. There, before buying what 
he should have bought for those 
who depended on him, he tempted 
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his luck at Joule or at Lure, and 
lost the whole, coming back with a 
ragged saddle-cloth ‘and downcast 
looks. And though the kind Sejior- 
itas have made poor Angela furtive 
presents, yet she has need of many 
things. Andif she were not in need, 
what matters it? Who ever loved 
a woman without wishing to greet 
her kindly, and with offerings of 
love? Still the question murmurs 
in Cristébal’s ear, ‘ Donde el oro? 
And the thought of that detested 
blood money comes to answer, 
* Quinientos pésos, $500;) and his 
hand droops to the handle of the 
keen cuchillo; and good thoughts 
have led to bad ones. 

At this moment a voice breaks 
upon him, ‘Ombre!’ 

Is it the arch-fiend, or only one of 
the sprites of Michael Psellus? 

It is Costinetto, the Indian who 
brought the letters to Don Carlos. 
Cristobal starts, and gazes at him in 
wonder. 

The herdsmen of the Sefior Don 
Joaquin and the retainers of Don 
Alberto know of the feud which 
exist between their lords. When 
they meet on the limits of the two 
estates, they pass each other in 
silence. ,But now the Indian speaks 
again,— . 

“Ombre! 
missing ? 

Cristébal is fascinated : 
lida? 

‘Yes: I tell thee the brood mares 
of Don José are gone.’ 

‘Gone?’ 

‘He has tracked them, and a 
large band of horses, in the direc- 
tion of Lorenzo, and has gone with 
a body of armed men to occupy the 
pass, and has sent messengers for- 
ward to 7 placer, and heralds to 
the Puéblos, to call out the com- 
panies who have sworn to take the 
freebooter alive or dead: but, and 
here Costinetto seizes Cristébal by 
the arm, glares in his eyes, and 
grates out—‘ they are led astray by 
a false trail, a false trail, I say: quieres 
oro, ombre ? Wishest for gold, man ?’ 

Cristébal draws the long bright 
blade out of his gaiter-band, and 


your cubulldda: is it 


© La cabal- 


* A Mexican woven blanket, with a intaieel hole for isin it over the head (worn in 
which way it falls gracefully round the figure), 
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makes a savage motion, as one who 
would stab an enemy to the heart: 
and so these two understand one 
another. 

When men have a good purpose 
in common, it requires explanation, 
deliberation, and so forth; but when 
the devil is in two men’s minds, 
they agree at a glance. 

Costinetto leads his new ally 
round by a devious track to the 
southward, till they come upon a 
broad fresh trail, and unmistake- 
able signs that a large band of 
horses has recently passed, and is 
moving towards the defile of Che- 
lone, a league to the south of Santa 
Perona. 

How can they follow without 
help? There is no danger which 
either of these men would not 
face for gold; but even if they 
could secure their victim, they in 
turn would be surrounded and 
slain. But Don Carlos, £/ Inglés, is 
a valiant man, and a sure killer 
with the rifle. If he will go with 
them they may prevail. 

So, in the sultry afternoon, while 
Carlo, a votary of Ceres, not of 
Mars, was guiding the stubborn 
oxen in the glade of oaks, came the 
truculent vaguéro, and told him of 
the raid on San Pedro, how Don 
José had been misled, how the 
watchful Costinetto had found the 
trail, how the robbers might be 
overtaken in the pass and routed, 
the mares restored, and a large 
number of stolen horses rescued 
and held for their lawful owners. 

Overwhelmed with evidence, and 
with the rhetoric of Cristébal, who 
poured forth his flowing tale, with 
copious verbiage and much gesticu- 
lation, Carlo gravely unyoked the 
oxen, hastened homeward for the 
trusty piiuto, slung his rifle on his 
hack, and got to horse without 
delay. But Cristébal had to lasso 
fresh horses for himself and Cos- 
tinetto; and the little delay gave 
Carlo time to feel that he might 
never return, and that William 
might find a desolate house. So he 
wrote another letter, ‘ probably my 
last, he thought. It was written 
in pencil,on the fly-leaf of his J?o- 
manecro, amd stuck up in the cor- 
ridor. ‘ Dear Bill, he wrote, ‘ there 
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is no time for a pathetic letter, though 
if you find this on your return we 
shall be dead men. I am going 
with Cris. and another on the trail 
of Yankee Jim, who has made a 
‘aid on San Pedro. We don’t know 
how many men he has. My fel- 
lows are as fierce as Salamanders, 
but they only carry the lasso. If 
Cris. comes back give him 100. 
Take £100 yourself to a certain 
person at L. O., and tell her what 
you know, and why I kept it dark. 
Whatever else I have is yours. 
Good-bye, dear, dear old friend. 
‘For ever, yours, 
* CARLO.’ 


And those three started in pur- 
suit of a band, against whom Don 
José had raised the whole county, 
and some two hundred men were 
under arms. 

They put their horses into a 
canter, and determined to quicken 
on the trail as fast as possible, so as 
to come up with the robbers before 
sunset. 

Carlo sounded the Pedronian as 
they went. He found the right 
trail by accident, that morning; 
and, as all the best men at San 
Pedro had gone with the Senor, he 
came to Santa Perona for assistance. 
There is only the track of one shod 
horse, that is E/ Yangué’s. There 
were two in his trail last year, but 
his comrade, ‘Boccanegro,” was 
hanged in the placer in January. 
He probably has two or three des- 
perados with him, and _ several 
Tulare braves. They will not be- 
tray him: no: he is ’ombre buéno 
with the Indians; gives them 
horses and rifles, and has two wives 
among them. Yes, two wives. One 
isa Mexican girl, rescued from the 
Apaches, the other a Tulare squaw. 
If he reaches the Great Lake he is 
safe. They will hide him and his 
horses in the mountain fastnesses, 
to the east, until pursuit is over: 
then the braves escort him north- 
wards. Can they travel fast with 
so many horses? Two leagues an 
hour through the mountains, three 
in the plain. Yes, we are closing 
on them now: the trail is very 
fresh. Hist! what goes there ? 


Costinetio pointed among the 
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trees on their left. Carlo saw a 
shadow gliding hither and thither. 
His rifle was unslung in a moment. 
Crack! © Tt is only making the bark 
tly about; but concealment is of no 
use now that “7 Yanqgué’s spies are 
watching us. We had better make 
a bold front. The robbers will 
think we are a skirmishing party, 
and that the main body is coming 
up behind.’ 

The pious Cristébal crosses him- 
self. 

‘ Oro, oro,’ grates the other in his 
ear. 

But the feeling has crept over 
Carlo that there is something 
dreadful in dogging a fellow-crea- 
ture to the death in cold blood. 
True, the man is a homicide and a 
marauder ; but it seems that he has 
killed his men always in open fight, 
and often against desperate odds. 
Then that little touch about the 
wives has melted Carlo. He has a 
chivalrous regard for the thief, 
murderer, and bigamist. He mis- 
likes the idea of executing sentence 
upon him, unless it so happen in 
fair fight. 

Very different are the musings of 
the half-caste and the native. Cris- 
tobal, as we saw above, is craving 
money for an innocent end; but 
whatever sin there is in covetous- 
ness possesses him wholly. He has 
thrown himself headlong into one 
hateful purpose; to take the blood 
of the freebooter. He fears him 
more, and regards him less, than a 
bear, and would take him unawares. 
True, the reward would be paid if 
he were taken alive: but who could 
bind El Yangué? The man, alive, 
is equal to ten other men. Blood, 
blood! 

The same desire, the same hate 
and dread of the man, inspire both. 
Costinetto is no longer young. He 
is the same who, when living at the 
northern limit of San Pedro, carried 
the Sefiora on his horse to San 
Miguel, after she had been driven 
from her father’s house. He loves 
the House of Buenaventura well; 
but he suffers from the gnawing 
disease which claims all the native 
Californians for its victims since 
the restraining hand of the missions 
has been removed; that disease is 
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the love of play. Ovo, oro; not the 
mniser’s gold, but the means of a few 
minutes, or a few hours, of delirious 
excitement, followed by the con- 
scious luxury of utter abject desti- 
tution. This it was which made 
the brow of Costinetto dark, when 
he addressed Cristébal by the log- 
house. When he found the double 
trail, he ought to have put spurs to 
his horse, and ridden at full speed 
to the gorges of San Lorenzo, and 
told his lord that he was wrong, but 
that if he sped through the pass be- 
fore it was too late, and struck south- 
wards, he would cross the robbers’ 
track. But Costinetto had heard of 
the reward. The jingling of the 
coin rang in his ears; gold glittered 
before his eyes; his fingers quivered 
about the ever-ready knife; and, 
turning up the left bank of the 
stream, he sought and found a kin- 
dred spirit for this ghastly enter- 
prise. 

And Yankee Jim, who, a few 
minutes before, felt secure from 
pursuit, and only threw out his In- 
dian scouts as a natural precaution, 
heard the clear crack of a Kentucky 
rifle in his rear, thought that his 
double had been discovered by Don 
José, and that he had a large force 
close upon him. So he consulted 
his Indian guide as to the nature of 
the ground, for he had never tried 
the pass before, and gave his orders 
swiftly, and like a great general, as 
nature had intended him to be. 

He sent his skirmishers in ad- 
vance, to line both sides of the ap- 
proach to a narrow gorge, where he 
intended to make his stand and to 
fight. These had orders to wait 
until the rifles fired a volley, then to 
pour in a flight of arrows from either 
flank, and pass off at the rear, wait- 
ing for orders. Fourteen Indians, 
on foot, swiftly disappeared, and 
took up the position indicated. One 
Mexican bravo and three Tulare 
braves remained with him. They 
drove the horses furiously along the 
pass, and, having reached the gorge, 
turned, unslung their rifles, and 
waited calmly, like men who know 
it is a death struggle, and that the 
battle is for the strong. 

And Carlo came along, with his 
feeble force, reloading his rifle, but 
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meditating mercy, and little thinking 
what a reception awaited him. 

On his left the hill-side was 
swathed in a dense forest of oak ; on 
the right flowed a deep, swift 
stream, with clumps of brushwood 
here and there among the rocks 
beyond. Carlo was riding in ad- 
vance. He swept round a corner. 
Suddenly he saw, sixty yards a-head, 
in an angle of the pass, five men, 
one sitting erect in his saddle, with 
rifle in hand, the other four peer- 
ing and’ aiming over their horses’ 
backs. 

He turned round at the sight, and 
shouted, ‘Sefior Don José! The 
enemy is in the gorge. Ride round, 
por Dios ? 

Crist6bal and Costinetto hung 
back; they understood that it was a 
stratagem, and that they were not 
wanted in front. 

The robber hesitated for a mo- 
ment. He did not wish to throw 
away a whole volley and flight of 
arrows upon that wretch on the pie- 
bald horse, while a hundred men 
were swarming over the hill, to out- 
flank his Indians and take him in 
the rear. So he would not fire the 
signal, but shouted aloud, ‘ One ar- 
row for him ; and follow!’ 

Whereat he fell off his horse, a 
dead man; for Carlo, seeing death 
and five armed men before him, 
picked out the leader, and fired. 

Now there was one thing which 
Carlo had neglected to teach the 
pinto, and that was to stand fire. So 
directly his piece went off, the horse 
swerved suddenly round, an arrow 
whizzed past Carlo’s head, a bullet 
struck the pinto in the hinder quar- 
ters, at which he plunged head fore- 
most into the torrent, amidst a 
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shower of balls and arrows. ‘The 
enemy hurried away, to avoid the 
foe which they imagined on their 
flank, and to get the cuballddu out 
into the plain. 

If Carlo had ever so few armed 
men, they might have now under- 
taken the pursuit, and rescued at 
least a part of the horses; but what 
could two poor vaquéros, with long 
lassos and knives, do against rifles 
and pistols in a narrow, winding 
pass ? 

When Carlo reached shallow 
water, he tried to catch the bridle 
with his right hand, but his arm 
hung heavily, and a great stream of 
blood, running down, poured off his 
hand. 

The good horse struggled on to 
the bank, and stood by its master. 
Carlo felt himself growing giddy 
and feeble, so he called, ‘ Cristébal !’ 
And that worthy came humbly down 
the bank, bound Carlo’s arm with 
his long sash, assisted him to mount, 
ran and picked up the rifle, slung it 
on his own back} mounted, and 
turned silently back by the way 
they came. ‘We cannot pursue 
them,’ said Carlo. 

‘ Since the Seiior is wounded, no.’ 

And at that moment another 
horseman joined them. It was Cos- 
tinetto, with a led horse, and some- 
thing red across the saddle, which 
made Carlo shudder. He knew it 
was the body of the great robber. 
‘Two men, two men,’ he muttered 
quaintly. ‘ God forgive me!’ 

And as they wended homewards 
among the gaunt shadows which lay 
across their path in the moonlight, 
a fearful dirge followed in their 
wake. The coyotes were hunting on 
the blood trail of ‘Yankee Jim.’ 
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MERIVALE’S SERMONS ON THE CONVERSION OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 


HE reproach which is so often 
i made against the preachers of 
the Church of England in the pre- 
sent day ought to be qualified by 
some remarkable exceptions. Two 
of our principal living historians, 
Dean Milman and Mr. Merivale, 
are clergymen, and it would cer- 
tainly be hard to show that they 
fall short of the highest standard 
ever attained by English divines. 
Dean Milman’s History of Latin 
Christianity, and Mr. Merivale’s 
History of the Romans under the 
Empire, are perhaps the most valu- 
able contributions which our own 
generation has produced to a real 
acquaintance with the greatestevents 
of history and the most interesting 
subjects of speculation. The volume 
of Boyle Lectures, which Mr. Meri- 
vale has just published, is, of course, 
less interesting and Jess important 
than his larger work. It would in- 
deed have been impossible to do full 
justice to so vast a subject in a few 
discourses, each of which is of neces- 
sity limited to the ordinary length 
of a sermon, written under all the 
(lisadvantages which attach to that 
kind of composition. 

Apart, however, from this, we 
think Mr. Merivale’s readers will 
agree with us in the opinion that 
his style as a preacher is hardly 
equal to his style as a historian. 
The tempers of mind required for 
the two functions are by no means 
the same; and when Mr. Merivale 
preaches, his position sometimes 
gives his language a rhetorical turn, 
from which his history is almost en- 
tirely free. There is alsoa consider- 
able difference in the merit of the 
several sermons. Some of them are 
admirable; others, and especially 
the later ones, appear to us less 
happy, though it must be owned 
that the difficulties which the pulpit 
presented were so great that to have 
overcome them altogether would 
have been practically impossible. 

The Boyle Lectures, as every one 
knows, were fouuded in order to 
provide a succession of defences of 
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religion against the attacks of its 
enemies, and the result has been to 
produce a number of arguments 
upon the subjects which happened 
to excite the greatest amount of 
public attention from time to time. 
Mr. Merivale’s choice of a subject 
shows in itself that in one respect 
at least he is well fitted for the post 
which has been allotted to him. He 
obviously understands the course 
which religious controversy has 
taken, and sees what is the point 
at which argument can be usefully 
applied. 

It is constantly asserted that 
controversy on such subjects have 
been worked out, that all has been 
said on the subject that can be said, 
and that the only result of further 
discussion will be to clothe the old 
topics in a dress a little different 
in fashion from the old one. There 
is a little truth in this, though not 
so much as many people seem to 
think; but there is one branch of 
theology to which it most assuredly 
does not apply. There is room for 
an almost indefinite extension of our 
critical and historical knowledge of 
theology, and the most important 
of theological questions are pre- 
cisely those on which historical in- 
vestigation is calculated to throw 
the greatest amount of light. It 
may be worth while to look back on 
the general course of controversy, in 
order to show how inquiries of this 
kind have come to be invested with 
that special importance which un- 
doubtedly attaches to them at pre- 
sent, and to explain the probable 
reason of the choice made by Mr. 
Merivale of a subject. 

Theology owes its existence al- 
most entirely to controversy. Almost 
every theological proposition ever 
laid down gave birth to violent dis- 
putes, and in many cases to heresies 
or schisms. In the middle ages, no 
doubt, it was cultivated in what at 
that time was considered as a scien- 
tific manner; that is to say, an infi- 
nite number of propositions were 
deduced, according to the rules of 
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logic, from first principles which 
were not open to discussion. As 
new ways of thinking and reasoning 
sprang up, the scholastic divinity 
gradually, though slowly, lost its 
hold,and was succeeded by the fierce 
practical controversy of the Refor- 
mation, which embraced all the most 
burning topics of theology, politics, 
and morals. After Protestantism 
had won its victory in this country 
a new order of controversies com- 
menced, differing from their prede- 
cessors not so much in the method 
by which they were conducted as in 
their subject matter. The contro- 
versy on Deism and Rationalism, 
which has now been in full pro- 
gress for at least two centuries, was, 
in its earlier stages, conducted on 
principles very similar to those on 
which the controversies of the Re- 
formation were conducted. Propo- 
sitions were laid down on the one 
side and confuted on the other. 
Each party considered themselves 
bound to put forward a complete 
and consistent theory which could 
be maintained against all opponents. 
With rare exceptions all theological 
writing was either practical or po- 
lemical. Very little was purely 
speculative, and hardly any even 
professed to be so. If it were pos- 
sible to sum up the results of so 
great a controversy in a few words, 
with any sort of fairness, it might 
perhaps be stated in two sentences. 
‘The one party proved that the reli- 
gious opinions commonly held stood 
in need of the support of strong posi- 
tive evidence in their favour. The 
other party proved that our ignor- 
ance of all matters lying beyond the 
sphere of our own limited experience 
is so complete that it is impossible to 
say, @ priori, of almost any doctrine, 
that it might not be true, if sufficient 
positive evidence could be produced 
to prove that it had been announced 
as true by any one who could show 
that he was divinely commissioned 
to make such an announcement. 
The limitation ‘almost’ must, 
however, be carefully observed, for 
it also resulted from the controversy 
in question, and, indeed, it is a self- 
evident truth, that a belief in God 
must precede a belief in a revelation 
from God, and that this belief in- 
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cludes a belief in benevolence and 
truth as moral attributes of God; 
for there could be no reason for 
believing what God said unless it 
is supposed that he speaks the 
truth; nor can there be any reason 
for obeying him, in so far as such 
obedience is a matter of choice, un- 
less it is supposed that his com- 
mands are for our good. To believe 
a lying God, or to obey a malevo- 
lent God, would be the height of 
folly. If God is a deceiver or an 
enemy, ourown condition is simply 
hopeless, and our only course to en- 
dure as well as we can whatever he 
pleases to inflict upon us. 

The result of this is that within 
the limits thus laid down religion 
becomes, as Butler profoundly ob- 
served (though the observation did 
not express his own opinion), ‘a 
question of fact;’? and this again 
makes it substantially a question of 
history, criticism, and _ science. 
Here is the world of man and nature. 
Here are its religions, and especially 
Christianity. Supposing that the 
whole system suggests the existence 
and superintendence of a wise, good, 
and truthful God, what is to be 
made of theology? What are the 
real facts relating to it? What is 
its part in the great scheme? How 
did it originate? Whence came its 
various parts? It is obvious that 
unless the fundamental principle ot 
all be supposed to be assumed on 
reasonable grounds, these subordi- 
nate questions lose their interest. A 
person to whom man and nature do 
not suggest the existence of any God 
at all, or the existence of a good God, 
would take no special interest in 
theology or in the history of religion. 
If he believed in no God, he would 
view the whole system as a delusion 
and monument of human weakness. 
If he believed in a bad God, a belief 
which in modern times and civilized 
countries no one has avowed in ex- 
press terms, and which even the 
Manichees found it necessary to qua- 
lify by a supplementary good God, 
he would view religion and its his- 
tory simply with fear and horror, 
and would, one might suppose, try 
to forget it as well as he could. 

This conception of the nature of 
theology, and of the true method of 
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pursuing theological controversy, 
was no doubt reached polemically. 
It arose from the affirmation on the 
one side and the denial on the other, 
that as a matter of fact there was 
historical evidence that God himself 
had miraculously communicated to 
men certain doctrines, and had com- 
manded all mankind to believe them 
under painoef punishment. Institu- 
tions of various sizes and characters 
were found in different parts of the 
world, and some of which affirmed 
that they, to the exclusion of all 
others, were the authorized guar- 
dians and expounders of these doc- 
trines, or of the books in which they 
were said to be contained. Their 
claims to that character could be 
measured only by careful historical 
inquiry. Of course, if that inquiry 
traced out the origin of particu- 
lar opinions, and showed how they 
came to be formed by particular 
men, and what was the nature 
of their connexion with the gene- 
ral current of human thought upon 
such subjects—if it brought to 
light the growth of particular 
churches and forms of ecclesiastical 
government, and showed to what 
reasons they owed their prevalence 
and permanence, those very facts of 
themselves rebutted the notion that 
there was anything miraculous or 
superhuman in those doctrines or 
institutions. Whatever the divine 
revelation might be, and whatever 
might be its appointed guardian and 
expositor, here at all events it was 
not—here was the ordinary play of 
human reason and human passions ; 
and if they are amply sufficient to 
account for that of which we read, 
there is no occasion to resort to the 
hypothesis of supernatural agency 
for the same purpose. If we can 
show how by e@ long succession of 
events, and by the ordinary play of 
human passions and policy ona suc- 
cession of ignorant and superstitious 
ages, the Bishops of Rome gradu- 
ally made themselves the kings of a 
Spiritual ‘empire, it becomes un- 
necessary to attribute to the Papacy 
any other than the common human 
gifts. If we can show that such a 


controversy, for instance, as that 
upon Grace and Free-will, arose at 
a particular time, in a particular 
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place, and under assignable influ- 
ences, and that having raged for a 
certain time, it at last ended in a 
certain result, we shall have shown 
that that result, at all events, is no 
part of the original divine revelation, 
but a result of the play of the human 
mind when directed to a particular 
subject. 

Inquiries of this kind have two 
enormous advantages over the mere 
controversial process of stating and 
defending different systems. In the 
first place, they lead to a result. 
When you have with infinite trouble 
made a system, and even defended 
it successfully against all opponents 
—and such a felicity has occasionally 
rewarded the skill and industry of 
laborious controversialists—it is al- 
Ways open to gainsayers either to 
deny the principles on which it rests, 
or to affirm that it leaves untouched 
problems which it ought to solve. 
The antagonist also may set up a 
system of his own quite as good, as 
far as it goes, and altogether opposed 
to yours. There are, in fact, a con- 
siderable number of theological sys- 
tems each of which is perfectly con- 
sistent and tenable in itself if only it 
were true in fact. One of the most 
singular things, for instance, in Dr. 
Newman’s Apologia, is the half ad- 
mission which he makes, that as a 
mere theory the Church of England 
theory excogitated by himself and his 
friends was more complete than any 
other—even than that of the Church 
of Rome. Other systems are entitled 
to the same doubtful praise. A 
Particular Baptist, for instance, is a 
wonderfully systematic and consist- 
ent person. ‘This is the reason why 
theological controversies of the com- 
mon kind seem to be altogether 
interminable, and do in fact repeat 
themselves constantly from genera- 
tion to generation. That whole class 
of controversies, for instance, which 
involve the question of fate and free- 
will, or the question of the origin of 
evil, run inevitably into certain 
forms, and give at last a certain 
number of results, between which 
people who think on the subject are 
at liberty to choose ; and this process 
may be repeated at pleasure for any 
length of time, like writing down 
the periods of a recurring decimal. 
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When historically treated the result 
is altogether different. Historical 
inquiry is capable of proving to de- 
monstration at what time and under 
what circumstances a given ques- 
tion first arose; what was its true 
character; what its progress, and 
what were the tacit assumptions of 
those who argued upon either side 
or both sides of the question. For 
instance, the controversy about tran- 
substantiation involves on each 
side a belief in the metaphysical 
theory of a distinction between sub- 
stance and accident. To those who 
do not admit this distinction the 
whole controversy becomes unmean- 
ing. If there be no such thing as 
substance—if the word is merely 
idle and literally unmeaning—there 
can be no such thing as transub- 
stantiation. There are great num- 
bers of theological books which a 
man may read without arriving at 
any other result than that A says 
one thing and B another. But let 
any one read a book which treats 
theology historically, Dr. Hampden’s 
Bampton Lectures, for instance, and 
he will find that he has learnt some- 
thing real; he has found out what 
these questions are about; how they 
come to be raised, and how far and 
in what sense they are capable of 
solution at all. 

There is, moreover, a second ad- 
vantage in treating these questions 
historically and not polemically. 
When theology is treated polemi- 
cally and controversially, each party 
is bent solely upon protecting his 
own and attacking his neighbour's 
position; and the necessity for this 
has been the great cause of that un- 
sparing bitterness in theological 
controversy which has passed into a 
proverb. The adoption of the his- 
torical method is the best possible 
antidote to this. The examination 
of facts is a far more moderate and 
quiet occupation than the attack 
and defence of conflicting systems; 
and there can be no doubt that its 
direct and even necessary effect is to 
lead men to recognize the fact that 
every Church and every theological 
system has played its own part in 
the world, and has its own special 
advantages. The mere fact that 
such a method is adopted is in itself 
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the strongest possible guarantee for 
fairness and moderation. 

The practical adoption of the 
general principle that theology 
ought to be investigated historically, 
and that no other way of proceeding 
is likely to produce fully satisfac- 
tory results, of course involves the 
consequence that the process of ar- 
riving at the truth upon these mat- 
ters, as far as it is accessible, must 
be long and slow—that the truth 
can be reached only by degrees, 
and that in the meantime we must 
acquiesce in a good deal of uncer- 
tainty upon many points on which 
we should like to be sure. In other 
words, the adoption of the historical 
method in theological inquiry is 
equivalent to the adoption of the 
fundamental principles of liberalism. 

It is self-evident that when this 
mode of inquiry has been adopted, the 
problem to which Mr. Merivale has 
dedicated these sermons becomes 
the question of questions. The 
question how the Roman Empire 
came to be converted is in fact co- 
extensive with the questions, Is 
Christianity a divine revelation? 
How far does that revelation ex- 
tend? Where is it to be found? 
These are enormous questions; and, 
considering what an infinite quan- 
tity of books have been written on 
theological subjects, it is wonderful 
to think how little has been done 
towards having a really satisfactory 
answer to any of them. The only 
book in the Bible which throws 
any light upon the subject is the 
Acts of the Apostles; and it assumes 
on the part of those to whom it 
was addressed a knowledge of the 
times to which it refers, and of 
the kind of feeling then prevalent, 
which in the present day no one 
possesses. The slight notices which 
are afforded to us of some of the 
most remarkable scenes ever wit- 
nessed by men excite an immense 
curiosity which can never be satis- 
fied. What would we not give to 
know in minute detail what passed 
between Paul and the men of Athens 
at the meeting on the Areopagus, 
to be able to read in ertenso the 
speech of which the Acts obviously 
only record a short note, and to 
know specifically, and in the words 
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of the speakers, all that passed when 
‘certain philosophers of the Epicu- 
reans and of the Stoics encountered 
him.’ Who were the philosophers ? 
How many Stoics? how many Epi- 
cureans? What did they say? 
What did he answer? What at 
least were the points of the contro- 
versy? All these and a thousand 
other questions which press upon 
the mind must for ever remain un- 
answered ; but history, properly in- 
terrogated, may still tell us some- 
thing at all events of the general 
current of thought and feeling in 
that age and of the nature of the 
great change which came over it. 

The only common English books 
which throw much light on the sub- 
ject are the two famous chapters in 
Gibbon’s //istory and Dr. Milman’s 
History of Christianity. Dr. Milman 
has given less attention to the state of 
feeling and opinion in the heathen 
world at the time of the establish- 
ment of Christianity than to other 
subjects; and though Gibbon’s in- 
quiries are in many respects excel- 
lent, it must be confessed that 
the prejudice which he felt against 
Christianity, and the spirit in which 
his whole work is conceived, dis- 
qualify him for the task of appre- 
ciating the moral and spiritual in- 
fluences which were the great causes 
of the success of Christianity. A 
really great book on this subject 
would be without exception the 
most important contribution which 
it would be possible to make to 
theological learning. 

For the reasons already given, Mr. 
Merivale’s sermons can be little more 
than hints as to the topics upon 
which such a book might dwell. 
They are, however, full of interest, 
and suggest a hope that their author 
may carry out on an adequate scale 
a work which no living man in this 
country is better qualified to execute. 
We remember with satisfaction that 
the Listory of the Romans under the 
Emperors had its precursors. Let 
us hope that the Boyle Lectures will 
be followed by an equally valuable 
history of primitive Christianity. 
In the meanwhile, every part of 
the present work deserves careful 
attention, and we will proceed in 
the first place to state some of its 
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leading points, and next to make 
a few of the observations which they 
suggest. 

‘The evidence by which the heathen 
world was converted to Christianity 
is ranged by Mr. Merivale under 
four heads. The first is the exter- 
nal evidence of miracle and pro- 
phecy; but upon this he observes 
that the age was totally uncritical, 
credulous as to matters of fact, and 
liable to be imposed upon by false 
prophecies, of which the success of 
the Sibylline oracles is given as a 
proof. Secondly, by internal evi- 
dence—the sense of spiritual wants 
which were satisfied by Christianity. 
The time when Christianity was 
established was a period of great 
searchings of heart. Many religions 
were competing for the allegiance of 
mankind, and Christianity secured 
that allegiance by its intrinsic merits. 
The principal part of the present 
volume is occupied with the illus- 
tration of this matter. The third 
cause was the impression made by 
the virtues, and especially by the 
martyrdom, of the Christians; and 
the fourth was the success of the 
creed, its recognition in the time of 
Constantine by the State. This, as 
Mr. Merivale no doubt justly ob- 
serves, was the great argument to 
the multitude at large. ‘Men of 
earnest thought and men of ardent 
feeling had already been converted 
by the evidence before adduced ; but 
the great inert mass of the thought- 
less, the gross-minded, and the car- 
nal, upon whom no legitimate argu- 
ments could make any impression, 
were startled, arrested, and con- 
vinced by the last overruling argu- 
ment of success.’ This part of the 
subject lies beyond Mr. Merivale’s 
plan. It is much to be hoped he 
may hereafter undertake it. 

It is thus to the second head of 
Christian evidences that he ad- 
dresses himself in the present ser- 
mons—the evidence namely of a 
divine origin which the intrinsic 
merits of Christianity presented to 
the heathen in the frame of mind in 
which they were at the time of its 
establishment. 

The first sermon is on the text, 
‘And when they heard of the resur- 
rection of the dead some mocked, 
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and others said, we will hear thee 
again of this matter.’ Mr. Merivale 
takes this text as the opportunity 
for describing a historical contrast 
which sets in a striking light the 
extent of the change produced by 
Christianity in the sentiments of 
the human race. On one side he 
puts the trial of Catiline before the 
Roman senate, in which Cesar ex- 
pressed merely as a matter of course, 
and without any notion that he was 
saying anything surprising, the 
sentiment that death was not the 
proper punishment for the crimi- 
nals, inasmuch as ‘in pain and 
misery death is the release from all 
suffering, not suffering itself; death 
dissolves all the ills of mortality; 
beyond it is no place either for pain 
or pleasure.’ On the other hand he 
shows a picture—perhaps a little 
too elaborately pictorial — of the 
Council of Nice—held less than four 
hundred years afterwards, when the 
whole Roman empire had its eyes 
fixed intently on an assembly of 
Christian bishops, met together for 
the purpose of putting into express 
form a creed of which the very 
essence and central principle was 
a belief in a future state, as attested 
by the resurrection of Christ. The 
world had in the interval run round 
the circle, ‘ from a denial of the first 
principle of positive belief to the 
assertion of an entire system of re- 
vealed religion.’ 

The second sermon is meant to 
answer the question, What was 
the starting point from which this 
long journey was taken? and is 
prefaced by the very appropriate 
text, ‘Ye men of Athens, I perceive 
that in all things ye are too super- 
stitious. Why too superstitious? 
How could the utter denial of a 
future state be coupled with super- 
stition? The answer given by Mr. 
Merivale is, that though the edu- 
cated part of the pagan world did 
not believe in a future state, though 
Tartarus and Elysium had fallen to 
the rank of mere poetical machinery, 
there was nevertheless amongst 
them a considerable degree of belief 
ina God. The religions of the old 
world were by no means mere idle 
forms. ‘The conviction of the 
existence of Powers unseen, in 
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whose due propitiation the safety of 
the State (in which was enwrapped 
the safety of every citizen) de- 
pended, was still deeply rooted in 
the heart of the Roman even of this 
later age. The Romans had much 
of the Jewish faith in an unseen 
superhuman power. Indeed, if 
Mr. Merivale is right, an educated 
Roman of the later age must have 
greatly resembled the Sadducees, as 
they are described by Dr. Milman 
in his J/istory of the Jews, for they 
both united, in a manner which we 
find much difficulty in understand- 
ing, a firm belief in God with a 
disbelief in any future life. The 
Caesars themselves, Mr. Merivale 
observes, were probably deeply im- 
pressed with what may be called 
the religious aspect of their own 
position. They were, so to speak, 
the Popes of heathen Rome; indeed 
the title of Supreme Pontiff was 
inherited from paganism. Curious 
instances of the depth of this feeling 
are chosen, not only from the life of 
Augustus, in whom it 'might seem 
not unnatural, but even in the fe- 
rocious Domitian. 

This, however, was by no means 
the only religious tenet of heathen- 
ism. The old Romans believed not 
only in a national God and a na- 
tional religion, but many of them 
believed, more or less vaguely it is 
true, but still in such a way as to 
exercise considerable influence over 
their conduct, in some kind of law 
imposed by God on human conduct. 

The most striking part of Mr. 
Merivale’s volumes is that in which 
he describes the anticipations of the 
leading doctrines of Christian mo- 
rality which prevailed amongst the 
cultivated part of heathen society. 
The great doctrine that ‘God hath 
made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell upon the face of 
the earth’ was gaining ground at 
and before the Christian era under a 
variety of influences, and especially 
under the influence of that pro- 
digious mixture of all nations which 
resulted from the establishment of 
the Roman Empire over all the 
nations which border on the Medi- 
terranean, from the transplantation 
of large numbers of the conquered 
tribes from place to place, and even 
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from the vast and hideous slave 
trade which distributed men of all 
races over every part of Europe. 
This practical experience of the 
unity of the human race, of its com- 
mon wants, feelings, and principles 
of conduct, was intensified by the 
philosophical theories, and by the 
political and legal institutions of the 
time. The Stoic philosophy was 
founded on principles accessible 
to the whole of mankind. It was 
based upon the idea of ‘a supreme 
existence, one and universal, eternal 
and immutable, the image of every 
virtue, the source of all good, the sole 
unerring judge of every approxima- 
tion of human actions to the normal 
standard of goodness and holiness.’ 
‘The Stoic philosophy, shortly before 
the Christian era, appears to Mr. 
Merivale to have made great pro- 
gress since the days of Socrates and 
Xenophon. It had risen from an 
admiration of virtue for the sake of 
its practical results wpon society to 
admiration of virtue in and for it- 
self. Great, however, and noble as 
was all this, it left the question of 
a future state entirely out of sight. 
The Stoic may have proposed it as 
a”questionable hope for a few excep- 
tions; but it never occurred to him 
to put it forward as the common 
prospect of all mankind. He raised 
a noble ideal of human life, but 
showed no means by which any 
considerable or even appreciable 
part of the race could arrive at it. 
One entire sermon, and a very 
remarkable one it is, is employed 
in showing how this state of opinion 
and feeling was favoured by the 
fundamental ideas of Roman juris- 
prudence. The Roman tribunals 
by slow degrees eularged the crude 
and stringent rules of the ,Roman 
law in such a manner as to form a 
code of general law applicable to all 
sorts of races and forms of govern- 
ment and society. A system of this 
kind, embracing all the affairs of 
life, and mixing at every turn with 
every kind of transaction, must, 
from the nature of the case, have 
produced the most powerful effects 
upon the innumerable races and 
classes which were forcibly bound 
together by the Roman rule; and 
no power can be imagined which 
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would set in a more striking or 
more definite concrete shape the 
great principle that men are men 
under every variety of time, place, 
race, and creed. 

In the midst of so many forces 
tending from different directions to 
impress upon the intellect and the 
imagination of the world the ‘con- 
viction of one God, one code of mo- 
rality, and one common human na- 
ture as the subject of both, it was 
natural, and indeed inevitable, that 
the gloomy side of things should 
press upon the minds of thoughtful 
men. If these things were so, why 
was not the world better? Why 
did the common principles of human 
nature produce so little of the fruit 
of peace and goodwill, which it 
would seem they ought to bear? 
Why was the common code of 
morals so feebly observed? Why 
was there so much misery, confu- 
sion, and sorrow, if the whole world 
was under the government of one 
God’ Mr. Merivale—perhaps a 
little seduced by the temptation to 
make a_ historical parallel—com- 
pares the triumphs of that day in 
arts and polities, with the triumphs 
of our own day in trade and science, 
and points out that the Romans 
were as proud of their performances 
as we are of ours, and with as much 
reason ; but beneath their pride and 
exultation there might, he says, be 
traced an undercurrent of dissatis- 
faction and uneasiness. ‘In the 
midst of all this outward glory he 
(the Roman) was stricken at heart 
and terrified at he knew not what; 
distressed and disconsolate, he knew 
not why; “noises as of waters fall- 
ing down sounded about him ;” sad 
visions appeared unto him of heavy 
countenances.’ A time of exhorta- 
tion supersedes the time of inquiry 
in the literature of the day. ‘We 
open now on anera of preaching in- 
stead of discussion, of moral dis- 
courses, of spiritual improvement 
drawn from events and circum- 
stances, of the analysis of virtues 
and vices, of exhortations to the one, 
warnings against the other. The 
secret of this uneasiness is to be 
found ‘ in their growing sense of the 
mniseries of the world; of the trials 
and perturbations to which men are 
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subjected by the insufficiency of 
human aims, the weakness of hu- 
man resolves; by the opposition of 
human nature to the eternal rules 
of right; by a sense, however faint 
and dubious, of sin inherent in our 
mortal being, a sense of sin, and no 
augury of redemption. “ Great is 
the conflict,” cries Seneca, ‘ between 
the Flesh and the Spirit!” “O this 
accursed Flesh!” is the exclama- 
tion of Persius.’ Mr. Merivale’s 
great knowledge of the history and 
literature of the Empire enables 
him to draw a most striking and 
pathetic picture of the spiritual dis- 
tresses of the Roman aristocracy, 
at least of that part of it which 
cared to think about human life and 
its affairs, and of the way in which 
they sought comfort from the phi- 
losophers by no means entirely in 
vain. ‘It was from no vain pride 
that the Roman magnate furnished 
himself with a friend and director 
at his table or by his couch, with 
whom to converse in the intervals 
of business on the conversion of his 
soul, and from whose tuition to im- 
bibe his soundest lessons on the 
conduct of life and preparation for 
death.’ Full justice is done in this 
remarkable discourse to the merits 
and to the sincerity of these spiritual 
guides, for Mr. Merivale’s sympathy 
with learning and courage is far too 
gencrous and sincere to allow him 
to join in the contemptuous estimate 
which is so often formed of the 
teachings of these remarkable men. 
He says, ‘ The disciple of the schools 
now glided forth, not as a searcher 
for transcendental verities, but as 
the preacher of practical philan- 
thropy; to make men happier and 
better, not to make himself wiser.’ 
. ‘One of them could beard 
the tyrant on his throne in bold re- 
proof of cruelty and oppression ; 
another could assuage ;the terrors 
of a sedition and the fury of the 
legions, and plead the cause of the 
debased and trampled slave, and re- 
buke the vanity of the mob of Alex- 
andria; a third would shame the 
Athenians when they proposed to 
desecrate their city with a show of 
gladiators, exclaiming, “You must 
tirst overthrow your venerated statue 
of merey.”’ In short, it is Mr. 
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Merivale’s opinion that, apart from 
and independently of the influences 
of Christianity, there was in pro- 
gress, during the first two centuries 
of our era, a general movement in 
the direction of religion and mo- 
rality, and towards the recognition 
of all the social duties which men 
owe to each other in virtue of their 
common nature. 

The two concluding lectures are 
intended to show how these various 
rants and difficulties were satisfied 
by Christianity. Mr. Merivale 
quotes at length from the religious 
novel (to use the phrase of our own 
day) called the Clementina, the 
description which Clemens is sup- 
posed to give of the state of mind 
which led to his conversion. He 
began to question himself on the 
immortality of the soul: ‘ Haunted 
by such thoughts as these, which 
came I knew not whence, I was 
sorely troubled in spirit. I grew 
pale, and wasted away: when I 
strove to drive them away from me, 
they returned again and again, with 
renewed violence, so that I suffered 
greatly. I knew not that in these 
very thoughts I enjoyed a friendly 
companion, guiding me to elevated 
life, nor allowing me to rest till I 
found it.’ He tried various philo- 
sophers, and even thought of trying 
to find in magic what he could not 
get from philosophy; but he could 
find peace only in the Church. 
Mr. Merivale does his best to show 
us how he and others found it there; 
but his success in this part of his 
undertaking is hardly so great as 
in his attempts to describe the per- 
plexed and bewildered state of the 
heathen mind. This is not to be 
wondered at. If it is hard to under- 
stand the mental diseases of distant 
ages, it is still harder to understand 
their cure. The first place is as- 
signed by Mr. Merivale to the dif- 
ference between Christian Theism 
as expressed by the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the pagan conceptions 
of God. The heathens viewed God 
at most as the arranger and disposer 
of the world—the ‘Maker’ as dis- 
tinguished from the Creator. The 
creed viewed him as the Creator, 
the ultimate cause of all things, 
material and spiritual. Heathenism 
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always tended towards a belief in 
the doctrine of the two princi- 
ples—the good and the evil God. 
In the Christian theology, evil is 
subordinate, it exists only by the 
divine permission. Again, the 
Christian believed in one God, 
whose providence ruled the whole 
world. The heathen in a multi- 
tude of idols. The pagan was by 
necessity a pantheist. He always 
fell, sooner or later, into the belief 
that everything—evil in all its forms, 
was a part of God. This was coun- 
teracted in Christianity by the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation. ‘ But for 
this revelation of God’s personality, 
announced distinctly and charac- 
teristically in the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ, the religion of the 
Christian would have run just the 
same vicious course as all human 
creeds and philosophies before it; 
no purity of morals, no holiness of 
ideas, no conviction of miraculous 
gifts, no assurance of an indwelling 
spirit would have saved it; for all 
these elements may be found in 
more or less force amongst the 
heathen systems; the salt of Chris- 
tianity has been the dogmatic belief 
in the incarnation of the divine; in 
the personal manifestion of God ; 
in Jesus Christ.’ This principle of 
itself made Christianity a universal 
religion. Grant that God incar- 
nate once displayed himself to man, 
and it follows that a pattern for 
all ages and all places must have 
been given to the whole human 
race. ‘This basis of fact, as attested 
in the Gospels, is the stronghold 
and very foundation of Christianity, 
and did in fact enable it to triumph 
over heathenism. 

Christianity, however, was more 
than the announcement of a doc- 
trine about God. It was more even 
than a revelation of the fact of the 
incarnation. It had a teaching for 
the future as well as for the past, 
and for the present as well as for 
the future. ‘Jesus Christ thus 
declared . . . has quitted the 
world.which he visited once for all. 
No; not once for all only: he will 
come again once more; a second 
advent remains for us.’ At this 
second advent the philosophic 
dream of an ‘aristocracy of souls 
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will be finally dissolved. 
The systems of the an- 
cients will sink into the obscurity 
they justly merit; man will breathe 
again, relieved from the incubus of 
terror they had cast upon him.’ 
One would have supposed that the 
minority who were to be saved 
formed something not unlike an 
aristocracy of souls, and that no 
‘incubus of terror’ could equal that 
of the terror of eternal damnation. 
But when was this to be? Mr. Meri- 
vale adinits, though not so fully or 
with such a degree of emphasis as 
the importance of the admission 
requires, that ‘ in the first flush of 
Christian faith, the second coming 
was daily, nay, hourly expected.’ 
He also asserts that ‘in one sense’ 
this second coming actually took 
place at the taking of Jerusalem, 
when ‘ Christianity was shifted from 
its Jewish foundations, and the 
Gentiles were admitted to the pro- 
mises of God.’ The lapse of time 
without the occurence of the ex- 
pected event brought other matters 
to remembrance. ‘From day to 
day this saying assumed a deeper 
significance: “I will not leave you 
comfortless; I will send you the 
Holy Ghost to comfort you.”’ This 
led to the concluding sentences of 
the Creed, which assert the exist- 
ence of the third person of the 
Trinity, of ‘the Church as of Divine 
appointment, with all the graces 
and privileges which are divinely 
vouchsafed to it, as the pillar and 
ground of truth, as the eternal wit- 
ness to one faith, as having the 
spirit of knowledge, and the promise 
that Jesus Christ will be ever with 
it. Here, Mr. Merivale rather 
singularly adds, ‘was a substitute 
for the visible presence of Christ 
upon earth. Here was an answer 
to the questions, When will he ap- 
pear? and how shall his Church 
continue without him? His visible 
presence is ‘not required. His ap- 
pearance may be indefinitely de- 
layed.’ It is a very bold thing to 
say that the state of the Christian 
Church has always been, and is now, 
such as to be a satisfactory substi- 
tute for the presence of Christ upon 
earth. Such is the great outline of 
the Christian doctrine as delivered ° 
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at the Council of Nice. It intro- 
duces the concluding lecture, in 
which Mr. Merivale describes the 
manner in which the example of the 
Christians completed the conversion 
of the Empire. He is here upon 
easy and familiar ground. As to 
the great moral revolution wrought 
by Christianity, there can be no 
room for question. ‘The Christian 
type of character was beyond all 
doubt entirely different from that 
which prevailed in the heathen 
world—different in its virtues, dif- 
ferent, it must be added, in its 
weaknesses. There is as _ little 
doubt that it was not only different, 
but superior, and that that supe- 
riority was one at least of the great 
causes of the practical success 
which, as Mr. Merivale justly ob- 
serves, was the conclusive argument 
with the immense majority which 
cared comparatively little for reli- 
gion, and was willing to give its 
allegiance to any powerful body of 
men which could claim it on plau- 
sible grounds. 

This is asketch of the substance of 
these remarkable sermons. They sug- 
gest a great variety of observations, 
some of which indeed would require 
volumes for their full development. 
We will therefore confine ourselves 
to a few of the most prominent and 
most important of theirnumber. In 
the first place it is important to 
observe that Mr. Merivale’s book is 
addressed to the proof of one point, 
and one point only. It contains ar- 
guments to show that Christianity 
(taking the word in a general sense, 
and not intending to define it) is 
eminently suitable to human nature 
in general, and in particular to that 
state of feeling which existed at the 
time when it was first established. 
No doubt this is true, and no doubt 
also it is important, but it is a two- 
edged sword. On the one hand a 
religion divinely revealed ought to 
be suited to human nature and to 
the circumstances of the age in 
which it was first propagated; but 
on the other such a religion, even if 
it were not divinely revealed, would 
have an enormous advantage on its 
side in the general struggle for ex- 
istence which goes on between 
schools of thought as well as be- 
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tween species. The truth is, that 
by showing the adaptation of 
Christianity to the wants of human 
nature, men rather explain its suc- 
cess than establish its truth—at least 
the argument in favour of its truth 
is exceedingly incomplete, for it 
shows only that it has one mark of 
truth, and that a mark which would 
of itself and independently tend to 
promote its success. 

When, however, we try to make 
our language a little more precise, 
and ask specifically what we mean 
when we talk of the success of 
Christianity and its adaptation to 
human nature, a new and most difli- 
cult series of questions at once 
arises. What is it that has suc- 
ceeded? and what has been the na- 
ture and extent ofits success? Mr. 
Merivale seems hardly to have ap- 
preciated the importance of these 
questions even to the most general 
view of the subject which he had 
taken in hand. By Christianity 
he apparently means the doctrines 
expressed in the Nicene Creed, and 
in general the principles and prac- 
tices of the Christian Church as it 
was at the time of the Council of 
Nice ; and by its success he means its 
adoption as the official creed of the 
Roman Empire. He means, in short, 
that outward and visible triumph 
over paganism, which, as he says, no 
doubt with perfect truth, was after 
all the really efficient cause of the 
conversion, such as it was, of that 
vast majority whose interest in reli- 
gion was languid and occasional. 

This view of the matter opens 
two previous questions, the impor- 
tance of which towards a full solu- 
tion of all the questions connected 
with Christianity it is impossible 
to overrate. What triumphed was 
the doctrine of the body which drew 
up the Nicene Creed. But how far 
can this be identified with the 
revelation made made by Christ him- 
self? In other words, what altera- 
tions had taken place in the Chris- 
tian Church during the first three 
centuries of its existence? ‘Till this 
question is answered we cannot 
know how far that which triumphed 
is entitled to be called Christianity. 
In order to answer this question 
fully, it would be necessary in the 
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first place to have a perfectly clear 
notion of the nature of Christianity 
at its first establishment, to know 
with precise, minute accuracy what 
it jwas that Jesus Christ told his 
disciples, what were the very words 
that he said, and under what 
circumstances they were spoken. 
This of course no human being 
either does or ever will know. 
There is, however, another great gap 
in our knowledge which will never 
be filled up. Even if we were per- 
fectly well acquainted with the ori- 
gin of Christianity, if absolutely no 
doubt at all existed as to the nature 
and extent of the teaching of Christ 
himself, still we know so little that 
we can hardly be said to know any- 
thing at all of the history of the first 
century and a half of the Christian 
Church. How, for instance, was the 
canon of Scriptures framed? who 
were the authors of the Canonical 
Books ? who impressed upon them 
the character of canonicity, and 
what did they mean by it? what 
was the original form of Church go- 
vernment? how, when, where, and 
by whom was it instituted? what 
was the origin of the great leading 
dogmas? how and by whom were 
they first put into shape? who, for 
instance, was the author of the 
Apostles’ Creed ? what was the disci- 
pline of the Church ? who regulated 
it, and how far was it uniform ?—all 
these are questions to which we are 
altogether unable to give any satis- 
factory answer. ‘To some degree 
some of them may be answered, 
probable conjectures may be made 
as to others; but an obscurity hangs 
over the origin of the Christian 
Church denser than that which con- 
ceals the sources of the Nile; and it 
is an obscurity which no zeal, no 
patience, and no good fortune can 
ever dispel. All that we can say 
with certainty is that by degrees a 
clerical or spiritual society came 
before the world full of life and 
vigour, furiously in earnest in the 
midst of a languid and melan- 
choly generation, which by degrees 
it subjugated and ruled in a manner 
on the whole beneficial, but by no 
means absolutely or entirely good. 
Looking further we find that from 
the very first origin of Christianity 
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controversies of the bitterest kind 
prevailed as to what was the true 
doctrine. The Apostles themselves, 
even while Christ was on earth, 
were by no means perfect. There 
were contests amongst them which 
should be the greater. They never, 
as it would seem, understood the 
spiritual character of their Master’s 
religion even whilst he himself 
was explaining it to them. When 
left to themselves they were not 
more unanimous. Peter strove with 
Paul, Paul quarrelled with Bar- 
nabas. James seems to have been 
by no means altogether satisfied 
with Paul. Paul blames the Corin- 
thians both for their morals and 
for their intestine divisions. ‘ Every 
one of you saith Iam of Paul, and 
Lof Apollos, and I of Christ.’ The 
book of Revelation, whenever it was 
written, and whoever was its author, 
shows that in the very first age 
there were divisions and heresies 
everywhere. Ephesus had its Nico- 
laitans; in Smyrna was to be found 
‘the blasphemy of them which say 
they are Jews and are not, but are 
the synagogue of Satan.’ Pergamus 
‘has them who hold the doctrine of 
Balaam.’ Thyatira suffers ‘that 
woman Jezebel which calleth her- 
self a prophetess to teach and to se- 
duce my servants to commit fornica- 
tion and to eat things sacrificed unto 
idols.’ Indeed in this Church those 
‘which have not known the depths 
of Satan’ seem to have been a mino- 
rity. Sardis has ‘@ name that thou 
livest and art dead, though there 
are ‘a few names’ there‘ which have 
not defiled their garments.’ Phila- 
delphia, though praised on the 
whole, is warned, or perhaps en- 
couraged, against those ‘ which say 
they are Jews and are not. The 
Church of the Laodiceans is ‘ neither 
hot nor cold.’ Itjis ‘ wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked.’ Indeed the whole of eccle- 
siastical history, from the very com- 
mencemeut to the present time, is 
one continued scene of discord. In 
the face of such a state of things as 
this it is obviously impossible to 
doubt that the body which actually 
did triumph by degrees over the 
Roman Empire, and which in the 
course of its own history went 
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through phases not very unlike 
those of the great political system 
over which it triumphed, had in it- 
self an abundant measure of human 
infirmity of every kind. ‘There is 
no sort of reason to believe either 
that its theology was the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, or that its morality was abso- 
lutely good. ‘That the Christian 
Church was on the whole a far 
higher and nobler thing than the 
Roman Empire; that it was the 
teacher and exponent of truths of 
vital importance to mankind, cannot 
be doubted. That those truths were 
imperfectly conceived and expressed, 
and that they were dashed with a 
very sensible mixture of superstition, 
and especially with that ascetic con- 
ception of morals which, when car- 
ried out to all its consequences ends 
in Manichiism, is at least equally 
true, and is most important to be 
borne in mind and strongly insisted 
on. The conversion of the Roman 
Empire was no doubt a great work. 
Perhaps when rightly considered it 
will appear to have been the greatest 
work ever done in this world; but 
it is a mistake to represent it asa 
conversion from total darkness to 
absolute light. It was no such 
thing. It was a change from a bad 
state to a better; but to one which 
itself required further improving. 
It must be added that the change 
involved some loss. Let any one 
read Mr. Merivale’s own history and 
Gibbon’s Decline and J’all, and then 
say honestly whether every gain of 
the Church wasa gain to mankind at 
large; whether the clergy and the 
monks werealwaysand in all respects 
better men and better citizens than 
the Roman statesmen and lawyers; 
whether the fury of theological con- 
troversy and the spread of monkery 
and asceticism made men really bet- 
ter and wiser than they were before ; 
whether, in a word, the centuries 
which intervened between the reign 
of Constantine and the rise of mo- 
dern Europe were the best and 
brightest part of human history. In 
our own judgment it is impossible 
for any one honestly to study and 
ponder over that history without 
gaining a deep conviction that the 
golden treasure of Christianity was 
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given to us in earthen vessels; that 
unmixed truth and perfect goodness 
never have prevailed amongst men ; 
and that from the day of the Ascen- 
sion to this present moment there 
has not existed anywhere upon 
earth any party or body of men 
whatever which could rightfully 
claim our absolute and unreserved 
sympathy upon every important 
subject, or which could altogether 
escape grave censure from really 
impartial judges. 

There is, however, another ques- 
tion which Mr. Merivale might 
have noticed besides the question 
how far the Church represented 
Christianity in the fourth century. 
Not only must we know what we 
mean by Christianity, but we must 
know in what sense it triumphed, 
before we can celebrate unreserv- 
edly the triumph of Christianity. 
It would thus be essential, in order 
to measure the great event in ques- 
tion, {io know what was the value 
and the extent of the conversion 
which then took place. In so far 
as if was a spiritual change, in 
so far as men learnt to know and 
love God and to love and recognize 
their duties to their fellow-men, the 
change in question was undoubtedly 
deserving of all the sympathy which 
can be bestowed upon it—but was 
this the general result? The con- 
version of the Roman Empire is 
only another name for the legal es- 
tablishment of Christianity in the 
Empire. Mr. Merivale truly and im- 
pressively points out that the argu- 
ment by which the majority, ‘the 
multitude, were converted was the 
argument of success. Christianity 
had become the established system : 
it had subverted paganism : the Em- 
peror was a Christian. The Chris- 
tian clergy were recognized and fa- 
voured by the State. All these were 
no doubt the weightiest kind of rea- 
sons with that vast crowd who cared 
very little for the old paganism, and 
who probably in their hearts had 
hardly any reason beyond the force 
of habit for preferring a languid, 
indifferent submission to the cere- 
monies of the Church to an equally 
languid and indifferent assent to the 
ceremonies of the Temple. 

Now as respects the adherence— 
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the formal official adherence of this 
large class toe the Christian Church— 
what isto be said? There is always 
danger of underrating the import- 
ance of such a state of things. 
There is a wonderful power in forms 
even if they are not more. The 
fact that one nation is professedly 
Protestant and another professedly 
Roman Catholic is immensely im- 
portant, although the act by which 
the change is made may be the act 
of a few, and may appear at the 
time to exercise little or no moral 
influence over the many. On the 
other hand, the nature of its im- 
portance is liable to be misunder- 
stood. The passive or sluggish 
majority have something to teach 
as well as to learn. Though nomi- 
nally converts they are also teachers. 
‘They exercise an immense influence 
over those who have converted them; 
and we ought never to lose sight 
of the great truth that when the 
Roman Empire was converted by 
the Christian Church, the Christian 
Church in its turn might be said 
to be converted by the Roman Em- 
pire. Inthe earliest ages there was 
in the Church a tendency to super- 
stition. After the conversion of the 
Empire the religion of a great part 
of the converts became a sort of 
baptized Paganism, which rapidly 
developed itself into that corrupt 
state of worship which still con- 
tinues over so large a part of the 
Christian world. 

This observation is so old as to 
be almost trivial, though it is cer- 
tainly true; but there is another to 
which less attention has been paid, 
but which is perhaps of greater im- 
portance. Not only did the world 
in some sense convert the Church, 
but the world had something to 
teach the Church, and that some- 
thing was of the utmost importance. 
It was for many centuries most im- 
perfectly taught in every part of 
the world, and is even at the present 
day far from being sufficiently well 
learned. What the world had to 
teach was the beauty and value of 
this present life, and of its ordinary 
duties and pursuits for their own 
sake, and without reference to the 
world to come. Of the Gospels, and 
especially of the Sermon on the 
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Mount, it may truly be said that 
they assume the existence of an 
existing state of society, and of a 
current morality which have their 
own independent basis; but through- 
out the whole course of Church 
history the clergy have always la- 
boured under the temptation of 
setting up a modified Manicheism ; 
of viewing life as a necessary or per- 
mitted evil, bad and wicked in its 
principle and essence, and this 
temptation has continually led them 
in practice to set up a system of 
morals, capable of being summed 
up in the conclusion that though, 
unhappily, the world cannot be con- 
verted into one great monastery, yet 
the monastic is higher and better 
than the social ideal, and that the 
current morality of the mass of 
mankind ought to be so formed 
and regulated as to concede that 
fact. ‘This conclusion extends also 
to the operations of the mind, and 
alleges in various ways so subtle 
that it is not always easy to trace 
or detect them, that there is an in- 
definable taint over the operations 
not only of the senses and feelings, 
but also of the reason, which ought 
always to bring men to the feet of 
the priesthood to be purified and 
forgiven for the crime of being 
human beings. 

If this view of matters were fully 
carried out and thoroughly adopted, 
it would either depopulate the 
world or drive it mad. The reason 
why it did not prevail, except to a 
small and endurable degree, was 
that latent scepticism which is the 
standing grievance of the clergy. 
How many thousand sermons are 
preached every year amongst all 
denominations of Christians, which 
are variations of some such theme 
as this, ‘O my brethren, if you 
really believed what you profess to 
believe, would you act as.you do? 
Would you care so much for this 
little life, with its small affairs, and 
so little for the eternal world to 
which you are on your way? &e. 
If these questions were fairly an- 
swered, tlhe reply would be, ‘ ‘To say 
the truth, I am very far from en- 
tirely believing what I profess to 
believe, for this plain reason, that I 
believe on the balance, and with 
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considerable doubts whether it is 
all true; but as I am notin a posi- 
tion to contradict you, and as I do 
not deny that there is some truth 
in what you say, though I cannot 
quite tell you how much, I will 
sit still, and leaving you to des- 
cant on my inconsistency, I will 
continue to take my own course.’ 
This mute inarticulate protest on 
behalf of human life and the com- 
mon maxims of conduct, against 
the furious zeal of the early 
Church in favour of all sorts of 
rigour, was of infinite use not only 
to mankind, but to Christianity. 
By degrees it cooled the clergy 
down to that comparatively reason- 
able state in which they may at pre- 
sent be seen in many parts of 
Christendom; and it is no doubt 
destined at last to work out a real 
solution of the great practical prob- 
lem of religion— What amount of in- 
fluence will a reasonable man permit 
any system of religious belief what- 
ever to exercise over his conduct ? 
This question is still far enough 
from being solved. It may be a 
question whether even yet it is fully 
understood in all its bearings. Till 
it is understood at least, even if it 
is not solved, the questions relating 
to the true nature and value of the 
conversion of the Roman Empire 
will not be capable of being fairly 
stated, to say nothing of their being 
answered. 

At all events no book on the sub- 
ject can be even proximately fair or 
complete which does not give both 
sides of the question—which does 
not do full justice as well to the lay 
as to the clerical view of life, and 
admit that the whole change which 
took place in human feeling—the 
change of the Christian world in 
the heathen direction, as well as the 
change of the heathen world in the 
Christian direction—is to be fairly 
estimated according to its merits, 
instead of indiscriminate praise 
being allotted to the one, and indis- 
criminate blame to the other. If 
the most eminent of the fathers— 
Augustine, for instance—had had 
everything his own way, and had 
succeeded in prevailing on mankind 
in general to adopt his views un- 
restrictedly, and make them the 
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absolute rule of their whole conduct 
and frame of mind, what a world it 
would have been! Suppose every 
one had thoroughly embraced in his 
very heart of hearts the doctrines of 
original sin and eternal damnation 
in their complete and logical form, 
and had really believed that God 
had so arranged matters that the 
whole heathen world was eternally 
damned, and that all Christians 
would be damned also who did not 
live upon the most rigorous prin- 
ciples, what a scene of horror the 
whole of human society would have 
presented! Even if we suppose, 
and experience contradicts such a 
supposition, that an overwhelming 
sense of terror had repressed all 
crime, the world would have led an 
agonizing, anxious, slavish sort of life; 
nor is it easy to see how the power 
of the intellect would ever have 
been fully and freely exerted. There 
is in all art, all literature, even in 
almost every kind of science, a cer- 
tain belief and delight in the present 
life and its objects, which, whether 
latent or not, is practically essential 
to artistic, literary, or scientific 
eminence. 

Christianity no doubt contains 
other principles of a far higher and 
more liberal kind than those which 
form its penal side. The belief in a 
good God, loving the world, ob- 
secured and almost stifled as it has 
often been by theological systems, 
is the root of the Christian faith, 
and the true source of the noble- 
ness to which it has given birth; 
but it is not the less true that it 
is by virtue of a happy inconsist- 
ency, and by preaching doctrines 
opposed to other parts of their own 
creed, and to some extent borrowed 
from the pagan world which it con- 
verted, that the clergy befriended 
and developed the intellect. 

Passing from these preliminary 
points, upon which it was perhaps 
not to be expected that Mr. Meri- 
vale should enter in the pulpit, let 
us examine a little the account 
which he gives of the causes of the 
conversion of the Empire. The 
first, and by far the best and most 
interesting part of the book, is that 
in which he describes the state of 
mind of the heathen world at the 
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time of the foundation of Chris- 
tianity. The common run of 
writers upon this subject have ge- 
nerally taken pleasure in dwelling 
upon the extreme wickedness of 
mankind at that period, and have 
seemed to feel that the benefits 
conferred by Christianity will be 
heightened by everything which 
tends to show how deep was the 
darkness which it illuminated. 
There is in this something a little 
ungenerous, and Mr. Merivale has 
at all events avoided that fault. He 
does full justice to the moral great- 
ness of the Roman Empire, and his 
profound knowledge of the subject 
invests what he says with the highest 
authority. 

The great general causes which 
must have acted on the Roman mind 
may no doubt still be traced, and as 
soon as they are pointed out it ap- 
pears that their influence must have 
been immense. The unity of the 
Roman rule, the universal morality of 
the Roman law, thrown into the most 
definite shape by the labour of many 
generations of jurists, and founded 
on the Stoic philosophy, and the 
growing sense which would natur- 
ally accompany this of the frivolity, 
falsehood, and general meanness of 
all the existing forms of worship, 
were no doubt matters which could 
not fail to influence every mind in 
the empire, and which would natur- 
ally predispose them to welcome the 
advent of a creed which was founded 
on the notion’ of human unity, 
which contained all that was noble 
in the Stoic philosophy, and which 
had a moral code of its own as effi- 
cient and as practical as the Roman 
law, though infinitely more compre- 
hensive in its scope and more 
severe in its sanctions. As the ex- 
ternal organization of the empire 
first shook, and then by degrees fell 
and melted away, the great moral 
empire, the Civitas Dei, would natur- 
ally stand out as the great refuge of 
mankind against anarchy of every 
description. All this is quite true, 
and is described by Mr. Merivale 
with great power; nor can it be 
doubted that he is equally well 
founded in his suggestion that the 
specific individual character of 
Christianity, its foundation on his- 
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torical fact and upon the life of 
a single person, were immensely in- 
fluential in producing its success. 
Nothing but such a theology could 
do for the world at large what the 
Stoic philosophy had done very im- 
perfectly for a select body of studious 
persons. 

It may be doubted, perhaps, 
whether Mr. Merivale has not to 
some extent permitted his imagin- 
ation to realize the state of feeling 
which he describes more fully than, 
from the nature of the case, is possi- 
ble in the present day, and whether 
he has not fallen into the very 
natural error of assigning too much 
influence to the spiritual distresses 
of the heathen world. He gives an 
elaborate account of the agony of 
mind which the patricians under- 
went in the midst of their luxury. 
Quoting the verse, ‘Oh, wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?’ he 
goes on, ‘To many a lord of a patri- 
cian palace this cry of agony would 
sound as the echo from his own 
walls—the echo to the sighs and ad- 
jurations he had himself uttered in 
solitude, or confided to the ears of his 
own private adviser, his domestic 
philosopher.’ Further on he ob- 
serves, ‘Amid the impending wreck 
of civil society creeps in a distrust 
of man and man’s assistance; an in- 
stinctive cry of “ Save thyself,” heard 
in the recesses of the conscience, 
drives men to look to their persona! 
interests in regard to spiritual 
things. And these are only speci- 
mens of a tone which runs through 
a great part of the volume. 

It would be very rash to deny 
that this may have been so, but it 
seems to us at all events a little 
bold to affirm that it actually was so. 
Mr. Merivale’s own authorities ap- 
pear to us to point to the conclusion 
that Stoicism was, with a particular 
class and under certain circum- 
stances, a substitute for Christianity 
rather than an introduction toit. A 
certain similarity may perhaps be 
discovered between the moral tone of 
writers of the later ages of heathen- 
ism and that of the Epistles and 
Gospels; but this partial similarity 
is surely a long way from proving 
that the heathen world in general, 
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or that the philosophical part of it in 
particular, were wnder impressions 
of sin which were all capable of being 
removed by Christianity. Whether 
or not Seneca knew of Christianity 
is a curious question, to which Mr. 
Merivale refers in his J/istory of the 
Romans under the Empire ; but what 
reason is there to think that if he 
had known of it he would have be- 
come a Christian? He had appa- 
rently worked out a theory of life~ 
its duties and its prospects—satis- 
factory to himself, without the aid 
of Christianity ; and the same must 
be said of other heathens who lived 
both before and after him. Many 
grounds may be suggested which 
would and no doubt did lead the 
Pagan world to adopt ‘Christianity. 
Their own reflections and experience 
would teach them, as similar means 
teach people in the present day, to 
see the unsatisfactory nature of a 
great part both of the activities and 
of the wants of human life; but how 
by such means they should be led 
to that specific feeling which is 
described as a sense of sin, a fear 
of divine anger, and punishment for 
their way of living, it is much more 
difficult to see. 

Whether Mr. Merivale has or has 
not pressed his evidence rather too 
hard, and been a little too eager to 
get a theological application out of 
matters which do not really afford 
much scope for it, it is impossible to 
read his sermons without feeling 
that without intending todo so they 
do suggest at every turn the very 
question which Gibbon’s famous 
chapters on the rise of Christianity 
were meant to raise by way of 
innuendo. In each case the im- 
pression made is something of this 
kind :—Here we have a natural ex- 
planation of the success of Chris- 
tianity. Why, therefore, should we 
resort to the supposition that that 
success was produced by any mira- 
culous interposition? The greatest 
fault that can fairly be found with 
Gibbon for the way in which he has 
conducted his argument is, that in- 
stead of saying what he meant in 
plain words, he conveyed his meaning 
by a series of innuendos which often 
fell into the form of sneers unworthy 
of a man of his learning and genius. 
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No one will for a moment doubt 
the perfect sincerity of Mr. Merivale, 
or the entire absence from his mind 
of any kind of intention te be hete- 
rodox under the mask of orthodoxy. 
His case is a very simple one, and 
may be stated thus:—If God re- 
vealed a religion to man, the religion 
so revealed might be expected to be 
adapted to human nature in general, 
and in particular to the cireum- 
stances of the age in which it was 
revealed. The Christian religion has 
these characteristics. The Christian 
religion, therefore, has one mark 
which we might expect to find in a 
religion revealed by God to man. 
This is perfectly true as far as it 
goes; but it is also perfectly true 
that the argument may be put the 
other way. If men invented a 
religion, and, either from enthusi- 
asm or honest mistake, ascribed to 
it a divine origin, and if that 
religion succeeded, it would in all 
probability be suited to the wants of 
human nature in general, and in 
particular to those of the age in 
which it was established. This being 
the case with Christianity, Chris- 
tianity has some of the qualities 
which we might expect to find in a 
religion of human origin, to which 
a divine origin had by some means 
been ascribed. ‘This again is per- 
fectly true; and the inference is that 
the facts proved by Mr. Merivale 
are altogether ambiguous, and make 
neither for nor against the doctrine 
of the divine and supernatural origin 
of Christianity. Does it follow that 
theyare valueless? Surely not. The 
great object of any theology, worthy 
of the name, is the investigation of 
truth, and not the establishment of 
any particular foregone conclusion. 
Let us at all events have the facts, 
whatever they are, and whatever 
they establish. Viewed in this light, 
Mr. Merivale’s sermons are very 
valuable. As far as they go, they 
are a contribution to the great 
problem which includes in itself all 
minor controversies of a theological 
kind—the question what, as a matter 
of fact, Christianity is, and how, in 
fact, it did obtain the suffrages of so 
great a part of the world in its favour. 
Mr. Merivale’s inquiries add to what 
was already well known on the sub- 
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ject this item of knowledge—which 
probably had not been brought out 
before with equal clearness and full- 
ness—naicly, that there was at the 
time when Christianity was esta- 
blished a strong current of moral 
sentiment running independently 
in the same general direction, as 
Shristian morality ; and this fact is 
one of great interest. It shows for 
one thing how readily heathen sen- 
timent would coalesce with and 
colour Christian teaching, moral 
or theoretical. Moral sympathy 
spreads with wonderful quickness, 
and overleaps the boundaries of 
all sorts of erceds. We might be 
sure, even in the absence of all ex- 
press evidence upon the point, that 
the general moral tone of the 
sounder part of the Roman commu- 
nity would exercise a deep influence 
over the Christians, and that as the 
Christian creed became more and 
more definite it would translate 
pagan sentiment into a theological 
form. Mr. Merivale truly says that 
the Christian view of life, as under- 
stood by the early Church, is a 
gloomy one. He adds, not we think 
with equal trath, that it is less 
gloomy than the heathen view. A 
horrible certainty is hardly entitled 
to be called more cheerful than a 
blank uncertainty. The most that 
can be said in favour of the early 
Christian view of the subject is that 
it claimed to know the worst; but 
considering that that worst was 
also the worst possible—considering 
that it consigned to everlasting tor- 
tures almost all the past generations 
of mankind, all the then present 
generation, with inconsiderable ex- 
ceptions, and the great majority of 
all generations to come—it is diffi- 
cult to see how it can have been any 
particular consolation or deliverance 
to the pagans if they weighed the 
matter calmly. We know as a fact 
that by degrees it did subdue and 
overcome them; but may we not 
reasonably believe that this belief 
itself, and much of the character 
which Christianity by degrees as- 
sumed, was the result of this conflict, 
and neither a part nor a charac- 
teristic of the original creed? May 
we not believe that in order to crush 
and cow the heathen world a greater 
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prominence was insensibly given to 
the doctrine of hell than it pos- 
sessed in the apostolic times, that it 
was a sort of retort to the temporal 
persecutions exercised against the 
Christians —‘ Our fires are hotter 
than yours, and more lasting?’ Is it 
not, also, the true inference from 
Mr. Merivale’s sermons that the 
Church of the third and fourth cen- 
turies, its morality, its institutions, 
its cast of mind, were to a great ex- 
tent modified by and appropriated 
from the nobler features of its great 
antagonist the Roman Empire ? 

The similarity extends not only 
to the energy, the fortitude, and 
the sense of duty, but also to the cast 
of intellect of the two bodies. There 
was something coarse and uncritical 
in the Roman intellect, with all its 
great practical qualities, and in the 
theology of the Church there are 
characteristics of a somewhat simi- 
lar kind. Mr. Merivale says that the 
age was thoroughly uncritical, very 
credulous as to all marvellous stories, 
and easily imposed upon by forge- 
ries, which were by no means un- 
common. ‘These are observations 
which it is impossible to forget when 
we remember how large a part of 
our received theology depends upon 
the credit of the early Christian 
writers; and the reflection, though 
it may appear alarming, is, when 
duly considered, by no means with- 
out its satisfactory side. Let us 
consider a little what is the nature 
and extent of this observation. 

In the first place, what does Mr. 
Merivale mean by the ‘ uncritical’ 
spirit of the times? He means, of 
course, something wider than the 
mere inaptitude of the age for lite- 
rary criticism. During the first 
three centuries of the Christian 
era physical science, in our sense 
of the word, did not exist. It re- 
quires a great effort of the ima- 
gination to understand even for a 
moment what such a state of things 
implies. Julius Cesar, or any one 
else whom we choose to take as the 
most highly educated man of that 
age, had no knowledge at all of 
the shape of the earth, or of its 
relations to other heavenly bodies. 
He was acquainted with geometry, 
and knew enough of astronomy to 
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make a tolerably correct calendar ; 
but of the general constitution of 
physical nature, and especially of its 
essential regularity under the ap- 
pearance of variety, no Roman knew 
anything at all. No Roman knew 
how bodies fall, or even that they 
do fall according to a fixed rule. 
They knew so little of hydraulics 
that they appear to have been igno- 
rant of the fact that water finds its 
own.level, and in the whole of Rome 
there was no such thing as a com- 
mon pump. The Romans, again, 
had hardly anything amongst them 
that could be called history. They 
were more or less acquainted with 
the history of Greece and with that 
of Rome for several centuries; but 
it is only necessary to read Livy 
to see how ignorant and how 
unphilosophical they were—how 
thoroughly they were unable to dis- 
tinguish between facts and fables. 
It is indeed perfectly plain that 
there was amongst them no measure 
of historical probability. They did 
not know what kind of things do 
and what do not happen. That sort 
of knowledge can be obtained only 
by experience and comparison—no 
amount of native ability can either 
give it or act as a substitute for it. 
Their experience was of a very 
scanty kind. It was confined almost 
entirely to the practical conduct of 
their own affairs—war and politics ; 
and their only external instructor, 
the only subject in which they had 
made great progress, was art. This 
kind of training was no doubt cal- 
culated to produce, as we know that 
it did in fact produce, extraordinary 
men and institutions of marvel- 
lous power. The circle of human 
knowledge was at that time so nar- 
row that it was possible for a single 
person to grasp a large proportion 
of it, and such experience as was to 
be had was genuine, original, and 
fresh. The consequence was, that 
the intellectual, the moral, and above 
all the imaginative, faculties of par- 
ticular persons were stimulated per- 
haps to a higher degree than has 
ever been the case in any other part 
of the world; and this is the reason 
why ancient history and literature 
have, and will always retain, an 
undying charm for every one who 
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can appreciate human greatness. 
This state of things, however, was 
far from being as favourable to the 
study of truth as it was to the de- 
velopment of individual character. 
A Roman was apt to believe on 
slight grounds in anything which 
he considered it desirable or edify- 
ing to believe. The difference be- 
tween a theory which ought to be, 
and a fact which was true, was to 
him very slight. The modern doc- 
trine that religion is a question of 
fact was most imperfectly under- 
stood. Hence religious questions 
were not studied as we should study 
them now-a-days. Far less stress 
was laid upon questions of fact, and 
far more upon questions of moral 
fitness. 

It will be sufficient to mention 
two well-known instances of this. 
In his controversy with Origen, 
Celsus observes that Jesus probably 
learned magic when he was carried 
into Egypt, to which Origen replies, 
not by denying the existence of 
magic, nor by saying that if there 
are false miracles which the devils 
are authors of, there must be true 
miracles which proceed from God; 
and the infallible means of dis- 
covering them is the manners of 
those who perform’ them, i.e., their 
doctrine and the effects of it. The 
argument may be sound, though 
the introductory part of it (that if 
the Devil works miracles, God must 
also) is, to say the least of it, sin- 
gular; but the tone of mind which 
it implies is radically different from 
that of our own age. Another case 
is the well-known instance of St. 
Paul. In the great chapter on the 
resurrection of Christ, he speaks of 
it, not as an extraordinary fact 
which the weight of evidence com- 
pelled him to believe, but as some- 
thing which he believed because it 
was, so to speak, fit and right that 
it should happen. He refers, no 
doubt, to the external evidence— 
Cephas, the Twelve, the five hun- 
dred brethren, James, all the 
Apostles, ‘and last of all he was 
seen of me also,’ with a summary 
rapidity which, whilst it shows 
how strong he felt that evidence 
to be, also shows that he viewed 
the matter not entirely, or even 
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principally, as a matter of fact. 
‘The moral impossibility that Christ 
should not have risen influences 
him far more than the mere weight 
of evidence. ‘If Christ be not 
raised your faith is vain; ye are yet 
in your sins. Then they also which 
are fallen asleep in Christ are 
perished. If in this life only we 
have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men the most miserable.’ The pre- 
eminence in his mind of what may 
be called the spiritual necessity of 
the resurrection, over the judicial 
proof of it, is"illustrated by the fact 
that he putsjhis own vision on the 
road to Damascus on a level with 
the testimony of Peter and those 
who had actually seen the empty 
tomb, and been present at the ascen- 
sion, yet the vision which he wit- 
nessed had no necessary relation at 
all to what we understand by the 
resurrection. It went at most to 
prove a future state. 

Each of these examples tends to 
prove two conclusions, both of 
which are of the utmost importance, 
and both of which might be sup- 
ported by any required amount of 
evidence. They show, on the one 
hand, how earnestly the early Chris- 
tians believed in the facts stated in 
the Gospels, and how keenly alive 
they were to the truth that their 
religion owed much of its success 
and stability to the circumstance 
that it was founded on fact, and 
not, as was the case with heathens, 
on a mass of fables. They show, on 
the other hand, that the early Chris- 
tians were not alive to the immense 
importance of minute accuracy in 
weighing evidence, and that they 
were not accustomed to subject 
statements as to matters of fact to 
those tests of truth with which the 
experience of ages has supplied us. 

The fair inference from these two 
conclusions is, on the one hand, that 
the Christian religion was founded 
on facts of a most extraordinary 
kind; and on the other that we 
neither do nor ever shall know fully 
and precisely what those facts were, 
or what the original primitive Chris- 
tian religion was. Gibbon, in his 
famous chapter on the growth of 
Christianity, observes, ‘The theo- 
logian may indulge in the pleasing 
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task of describing Religion as she 
descended from Heaven, arrayed in 
her native purity. A more melan- 
choly duty is imposed on the his- 
torian. He must discover the 
inevitable mixture of error and 
corruption which she contracted in 
a long residence upon earth, among 
a weak and degenerate race of 
beings.’ Upon this celebrated pas- 
sage Dean Milman most justly ob- 
serves, ‘ Divest this whole passage of 
the latent sarcasm betrayed by the 
subsequent tone of the whole dis- 
quisition, and it might commence a 
Christian history, written in the most 
Christian spirit of candour.’ Like 
most of its author’s remarks, this is 
perfectly true, and entirely just— 
Gibbon was very wrong in sneering 
at Christianity, as no doubt he 
sometimes did, but he was right 
in asserting that the history of 
Christianity is from the very first 
tinged with human infirmity, enough 
to prevent us from giving an abso- 
lutely unhesitating assent to any 
statement of Christian doctrine 
merely because it is ancient and 
venerable. In examining such 
statements, we have always to make 
allowance for the character of the 
reporter, and for the medium 
through which the state of feeling 
prevalent in his age and country 
compelled him to look at things. 

This conclusion is one to which 
every line of thought and inquiry 
upon theological subjects appears to 
converge. It is the result of eccle- 
siastical history, of biblical criticism, 
of @ priori reasoning from analogy, 
or from any other legitimate source, 
and above all it is the result of 
practical experience. An honest 
search for an infallible authority 
will lead every one who cou- 
rageously follows it up, to this con- 
clusion. There is only one kind of 
inquirer who is sure to find an in- 
fallible guide—the inquirer who sets 
out with the assumption that there 
must be one somewhere, and with 
the determination to accept as such 
the institution or the book which 
looks least unlike what he has 
determined to have. 

To those who do not feel such a 
want, the pain which is caused by 
the absence of any mode of supply- 
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ing it appears very singular. Sup- 
pose, for the sake of illustration, 
that it was quite certain that the 
view which the primitive Christians 
entertained of human and divine 
affairs was absolutely true. Sup- 
pose there was no possibility of 
doubting that in the great contro- 
versy between the Church and the 
Empire, the Church was so com- 
pletely in the right, that the only 
path open to true believers in the 
present day was to throw them- 
selves thoroughly into the spirit of 
the early Church, to love what it 
loved, to hate what it hated, to 
think of God and man as it thought, 
without hesitation or qualification, 
without permitting even the possi- 
bility of adoubt to arise in the 
mind. What would be the result? 
We should have to abjure all or at 
least many of the virtues of which 
the history of modern Europe in 
general, and in particular that of 
our own country, supplies the 
brightest examples. We should 
have to look coldly upon courage 
and patriotism. Passive submis- 
sion to the vilest oppression, abso- 
lute non-resistance to any violence 
which could claim the name of 
government and law, would have to 
be the great objects of our admira- 
tion. We should have to disown 
the founders of European, and es- 
pecially those of English liberty. 
We should have to admit that 
Magna Charta, and the Reforma- 
tion, and the long list of victories 
over arbitrary power which sig- 
nalized the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, were bought by sin. 
We should have to feel that though 
by an inexplicable anomaly we 
might perhaps be justified in fight- 
ing the French if they invaded us, 
we should nevertheless be bound in 
conscience to submit patiently to all 
extremities of tyranny which our 
own rulers might choose to inflict. 
We should have to vicw such a 
transaction as the foundation of the 
Indian Empire, for instance, as a 
proceeding too violent, too noisy, 
too worldly altogether for our reli- 
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gion. In short, we should have to 
think of the greatest events in the 
past history of our country as so 
many splendid sins. 

This, however, is by no means 
the greatest sacrifice that it would 
be necessary to make for the plea- 
sure. of obtaining certainty. It 
would be necessary to take to heart 
the tremendous doctrine of eternal 
damnation in all its length and 
breadth, to believe that hundreds of 
millions of Chinese and Indians 
were sent into the world only to 
qualify themselves for hell, and, 
indeed, that for the mass of man- 
kind, this life was only the porch to 
hideous, never-ending, hopeless tor- 
ture. Itought never to be forgotten, 
nor can it be repeated too often, 
that a belief in this doctrine is the 
price of dogmatic certainty. De- 
termine that you will neither doubt 
nor inquire, and that is the doctrine 
which you will have to believe. 
Those who talk of the agony of 
doubt, should consider how they 
would like to exchange that agony 
for such a certainty as this. 

The admission of the plain truth 
is in this, as in all other cases, the 
best and easiest course. Grasp the 
truth that Christianity is rather a 
religion than a theology, that its 
unity consists in a temper of mind 
which may be, and in point of fact 
is and always has been, allied with 
different and even conflicting theolo- 
logical opinions, and there is no 
difficulty in admitting that the early 
Christians were perfect neither in 
theory nor in practice,—that their 
triumph over the pagan world, 
though on the whole the greatest 
event in history, can by no means 
be regarded as a pure and un- 
mixed benefit, that the influence of 
paganism on Christianity was not 
an unmixed evil, and that the his- 
torian who attempts to understand 
these events must always be on 
his guard against falling into mere 
eulogy, and must remember that in 
these days a courageous Christian 
critic is the best of all Christian 
apologists. 
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WORKING MEN’S CLUBS AND INSTITUTES, 


QUARTER of a century has 

4 passed away since Thomas 

Carlyle wrote thus on the ‘ Condi- 
tion of England’ question :— 


A feeling very generally exists that the 
condition and disposition of the working 
classes is a rather ominous matter at pre- 
sent: that something ought to be said, 
something ought to be done, in regard to 
it. And surely, at an epoch of history 
when the ‘National Petition’ carts itself 
in waggons along the strects, and is pre- 
sented ‘bound with iron hoops, four men 
bearing it’ to a reformed House of Com- 
mons; and Chartism numbered by the 
million and a half, taking nothing by its 
iron-hooped petition, breaks out into brick- 
bats, cheap pikes, and even into sputterings 
of conflagration, such very general feeling 
cannot be considered unnatural! To us 
individually this matter appears, and has 
for many years appeared, to be the most 
ominous of all practical matters whatever ; 
a matter in regard to which, if something 
be not done, something will do itself one 
day, and in a fashion that will please no- 
body. ‘The time is verily come for acting 
in it: for speech and articulate inquiry 
about it ! 


About the same time has elapsed 
since Dr. Arnold wrote in a not less 
mournful strain :— 

May 10, 1839. 

The real evil which lies at the bottom of 
the Chartist agitation, is, I believe, too 
deep for any human remedy, unless the 
nation were possessed with a spirit of wis- 
dom and of goodness, such as I fear will 
never be granted to us after we have for so 
many centuries neglected the means which 
we have had. So far from finding it hard 
to believe that repentance can ever be too 
late, my only wonder is that it should ever 
be otherwise than too late, so instantaneous 
and so lasting are the consequences of any 
evil once committed. 

Sept. 25, 1839. 

I would give anything to be able to 
organize a society ‘ for drawing public at- 
tention to the state of the labouring classes 
throughout the kingdom.’ Men do not 
think of the fearful state in which we are 
living ; if they could once be brought to 
notice and to appreciate the evil, I should 
not even yet despair that the remedy may 
be found and applied; even though it is 
the solution of the most difficult problem 
ever yet proposed to man’s wisdom, and the 
greatest triumph over selfishness ever yet 
required of his virtue, 


A little later he wrote to Carlyle 
thus :— 

To T, CARLYLE, Esq. 
Rugby, Jannary, 1840. 

I have been trying, hitherto with no 
success, to form a society, the object of 
which should be to collect information as 
to every point in the condition of the poor 
throughout the kingdom, and to call public 
attention to it by every possible means, 
whether by the press or by yearly or quar- 
terly meetings. And as I am most anxious 
to secure the co-operation of good men of 
all parties, it seems to me a necessary con- 
dition that the society should broach no 
theories, and propose no remedies ; that it 
should simply collect information, and rouse 
the attention of the country to the infinite 
importance of the subject. You know full 
well that wisdom in the higher sense, and 
practical knowledge, are rarely found in the 
same man; and, if any theory be started, 
which contains something not suited to 
practice, all the so-called practical men cry 
out against the folly of all theories, and 
conclude themselves, and lead the vulgur 
to the conclusion, that because one particu- 
lar remedy has been prescribed ignorantly, 
no remedy is needed, or at least, none is 
practicable. 

I have no sort of desire to push my pro- 
posal about a society, and would gladly be 
guided by wiser men as to what is best to 
be done, But I cannot, I am sure, be mis- 
taken as to this, that the state of society in 
England at this moment was never yet 
paralleled in history; and though I have 
no stake in the country as far as property 
is concerned, yet I have a wife and a large 
family of children; and Ido not wish to 
lose, either for them or myself, all those 
thousand ties, so noble and so sacred and so 
dear, which bind us to our country, as she 
was and as she is, with all her imper- 
fections and difticulties. If you think that 
anything can be done which could interest 
any other persons on the subject, I should 
be delighted to give aid in any possible 
manner to the extent of my abilities. 


All he could dare to propose, even 
at such a time, was to inquire—to 
collect information. We cannot 
wonder things had come then toa 
dismal pass, though only a repetition 
of the chronic troubles of the pre- 
vious thirty years. This ‘ Condition- 
of-the-working-classes’ problem had 
gone back from the question, ‘ How 
to employ them ? despairingly down 
into ‘ How to protect ourselves 
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against them?’ Had it ever really 
risen to the true and rightful in- 
quiry, ‘ How to help them to help 
themselves? If it had, the next 
question would have been plain 
enough, ‘ How to help them to be- 
come thoughtful, well-informed, 
provident, sober men?’—men, not 
machines or beasts of burden—per- 
haps, of prey. The removal of un- 
wise restrictions could do much to 
give them employment, but that 
after all would be only to give the 
scaffolding, not to build the house. 
‘Meat’ is needful to sustain ‘the 
life, and ‘raiment’ to protect ‘ the 
body,’ but meat and clothing are 
not life, power, joy. Clearly these 
must come from inward growth— 
from moral, spiritual life. True, 
something had been done in the 
way of educating the children of 
the working classes. ow little, 
any one could testify who had lived 
among them, and knew what that 
scanty instruction was worth for 
their higher life, given in the day- 
schools twenty-five years ago, for 
twopence or one penny a week, and 
broken off at twelve, ten, or even 
eight years of age, whenever the 
necessities, the greed, or the intem- 
perance of the parents might make 
the child’s earnings an object of 
desire. Mechanics’ institutions had 
indeed been opened, inviting the 
toil-worn artizan to come and be 
taught, but the mythical Dodo has 
long represented him in those se- 
vere temples of learning. Not in 
their silent and select reading- 
rooms, nor in their uninviting class 
and lecture-halls, were the ‘ British 
Workmen’ of five-and-twenty years 
agoto be found. Chartism, Swing- 
ism, and trades’ outrages had re- 
vived all the fears of 1819 and 
1830; and Carlyle and Arnold only 
expressed the sentiments of alarm 
prevalent among the middle and 
upper classes of their day. It was 
quite clear that the British work- 
man must be looked after a little 
more effectually than he had been 
of late. Selfish men pondered the 
lower question. Good men grap- 
pled with the higher problem. In 
due time the working-classes be- 
came the object of chief interest to 
social reformers and philanthropists 


generally—the great prize to be 
seized on by political aspirans and 
agitators, especially by religious 
sects of all denominations. What 
were the steps taken to work the 
required change in the ‘condition’ 
of our great working population ? 
Vast exertions and magnificent pro- 
gress, for which we cannot be too 
deeply and devoutly thankful, have 
no doubt been made. 

We propose now to trace these 
steps only in one very limited di- 
rection. We pass by altogether the 
noble efforts made by the various 
religious bodies; and shall not even 
glance at repeal of corn-laws, fac- 
tory half-time bills, mines and col- 
lieries regulations, Friendly-socie- 
ties legislation, Ragged school 
movements, pupil teachers and in- 
spectors, limited liability, repeal of 
combination laws, post office sav- 
ings banks, and government annui- 
ties, nor even of the great co-opera- 
tive movement, with its industrial 
and provident societies act, and its 
200,000 shareholders, almost all of 
the weekly-wage class. We restrict 
ourselves, tempting as the entire 
range’ would be, simply to those 
efforts that have aimed at develop- 
ing the mental and moral life of 
the working men of England—efforts 
apart from direct religious labours 
and organizations, but which have 
sought to reach their inner life, and 
thence to improve also their out- 
ward condition. 

To pursue such an inquiry, and 
ignore the great Temperance or ‘ total 
abstinence’ agitation of the last 
thirty years, would certainly be the 
old story of leaving out from his own 
play, if not the princely Dane him- 
self, at least his mother, and per- 
haps the Ghost into the bargain. 
We desire to make a profound 
acknowledgment of the mighty 
power for good, the inestimable 
value to our country, of that mag- 
nificent reformation. The total ab- 
stinence practice may be a physio- 
logical mistake. But if so, it is a 
noble mistake, on the side of self- 
denial and brotherly love. The 
pledge may be questionable in a 
moral point of view; but if it is to 
be judged by its fruits, it would 
pass rather a triumphant competi- 
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tive examination. But there were 
two radical defects in the temperance 
movement, viewed as a means of 
grappling with the main evils that 
beset the working classes, and for 
investing them with the privileges 
that should be theirs. It made no 
provision either for the need of 
mental culture or of social inter- 
course among the working classes. 
Perhaps this was a defect insepa- 
rable from the nature of the agita- 
tion, at all events from the position, 
culture, and means of those by 
whom it was chiefly carried on. 
In Ireland, indeed, ‘ Reading rooms’ 
were soon opened by Father Ma- 
thew and his coadjutors as valuable 
adjuncts to the pledge, and though 
greatly limited in their usefulness 
for a reason that will be apparent 
shortly, there is no doubt they did 
good service; when the potato 
famine broke them up it was the 
loss of a foremast in a heavy gale, 
and the ship could no longer — 
her head to the sea. In Lngland, 
however, nothing even so simple in 
its aim as this has been systemati- 
cally or generally connected with 
the Temperance reform. Hence, 
after men have given up the pub- 
lic-house, with all its company and 
cosiness and incalculable mischief, 
there has been nothing supplied to 
fill the void, no provision for re- 
creation or social chat, for mental 
excitement or moral elevation, 
except periodical and perpetual tee- 
total public meetings, varied two or 
three times a year with a concert or 
‘a tea.’ Temperance coffee-houses, 
indeed, came into existence, but 
they presented few desirable at- 
tractions, and were sometimes dis- 
graced by gambling and worse 
vices. No wonder that thousands 
who had embraced total abstinence 
principles—themselves and_ their 
families being immensely benefited 
in every way by the change—after a 
little time fell back into old tap- 
room habits. No wonder that it 
should have been repeatedly said 
by temperance reformers in very 
doleful tones, ‘The cry comes from 
all parts of the country, What are 
we to do with our reclaimed drunk- 
ards?’ The evil spirit had been 
cast out of the man, but mind and 
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heart were too often left ‘empty, 
even if ‘swept and garnished.’ 

In connexion with this noble 
moral warfare against gigantic evils, 
we must refer to the more _recently- 
commenced endeavours to obtain 
legislative aid in the struggle, by 
means of a Bill, permitting a majo- 
rity of the ratepayers in any given 
district to prohibit the sale of all 
intoxicating liquors in it, both 
wholesale or retail, and whether to 
be consumed on the premises or 
elsewhere. Of course we are not 
going to discuss the propriety or 
policy of this agitation further than 
to point out the desperate nature of 
the evil for which so desperate a 
remedy has been sought, and to 
remark that, in our opinion, the 
repeal of that clause in the Beer 
Bill of 1830, which allows the beer 
to be drunk on the premises, and a 
complete revision of the licensing 
system, would have been the wisest 
object to aim at. The agitation, 
however, in its present form, and 
many of its results, read startling 
lessons alike to moral reformers and 
legislators, on the temptations and 
social wants of the working classes. 

From these endeavours to uproot 
moral evils, turning to efforts for 
awakening intellectual life in the 
hand-workers of our country, we 
remark the introduction of Me- 
chanics’ Institutions about forty 
years ago, as well as many subse- 
quent enterprises of a similar cha- 
racter, with regard to which much 
information may be gathered from 
an article in the Working Men’s Club 
and Institute Magazine for January 
last. 

There can be no doubt, on the 
one hand, that all these agencies, 
mechanics’ institutions, reading 
rooms, &c., did some good; and on 
the other, that they failed to attract 
the working men generally—that 
something else was required both 
to counteract the evils under which 
they laboured, and to enable them 
to enjoy the various social, mental, 
and moral privileges possessed by 
the middle and higher classes. 

What was that something ? 

We may begin our observations 
safely by affirming that home is 
the best place, as a general rule, 
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for any man in any rank, after his 
day’s work is done, if he be fortunate 
enough to have one, where heart 
and mind can find and impart food 
and culture. Yet, certainly, it was 
never intended when the blessing of 
home and family ties were given that 
a man should confine himself ex- 
clusively to the rooms of his house 
after working hours, or to the 
society of his wife and children 
only. Such limitation could only 
end in making him a_narrow- 
minded, unsocial, conceited, and 
probably selfish individual. Social 
intercourse, like charity, must begin 
at home. Woe to us if either end 
there. 

What is a gentleman’s home-life 
and social existence generally, after 
his daily business is over? The 
answer may help us to understand 
what a working man’s present pri- 
vations and trials are—hence their 
remedy. 

Mr. Robinson, the merchant, law- 
yer, manufacturer, or statesman, 
leaves his office about five P.M. ; pro- 
hably drives or rides to a pleasant 
home a Jittle way in the country. It 
has several rooms and servants in 
it. He is met by a cheery wel- 
come from wife and children, who 
have had their occupations (and 
little troubles, perhaps), as well as 
various pleasures during the day, of 
which they are eager to talk to 
him. But they are not, in general, 
fagged and dispirited, or deadened 
by long toil. Then there is a boot- 
room and a dressing-room, for cleanli- 
ness and comfort ; an ample cheerful 
meal; perhaps a relative, a friend or 
two, to further enliven the little cir- 
cle. Then there will be bright lights 
and fire in another large airy room ; 
music and singing, chess, draughts, 
backgammon, ‘or billiards; abund- 
ance of interesting books; reading 
aloud or reading to oneself; perhaps 
a drawing by a son or daughter to 
be admired, a new painting or statu- 
ette just purchased, a pleasant chat 
round the fire—the children very 
amusing and interesting or else sent 
away to the nursery as soon as they 
are troublesome and sleepy. Then 
there is the gentleman’s private 
study or the library into which he 
can retreat, if he desires it, for 
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an hour or two’s consultation of 
some standard author, for corre- 
spondence, a cigar, or intimate talk 
with an old friend. Perhaps a rub- 
ber at whist concludes the evening ; 
or family worship after rest and 
enjoyment, both of a kind well cal- 
culated to refresh and cultivate the 
intellect and affections. 

At other times, wife and daughters 
are escorted by him to a friend’s 
house, to a dinner or music party, a 
ball, a public concert, the theatre, 
or a lecture; or there is a party at 
home; and at the end of the evening 
there are various and suitable sleep- 
ing apartments, well ventilated and 
duly apportioned to all members of 
the household. 

This haleyon description will suit 
for the unmarried sons as well as for 
the head of the family, if they are 
fortunately able to live at home. If 
not, they will have comfortable 
lodgings: sitting-room in which 
they can read, play flute or fiddle, 
see friends, and rest, study, or be 
merry, as inclination prompts. If 
they want more society there are 
probably plenty of friends, married 
and single, who in turn will give 
them a welcome, and various parties 
to which they are invited. Perhaps 
the youth belongs to a club, where he 
can spend his evenings if he desire it. 
He has time and money for enter- 
tainments, cricket, rowing, riding,— 
a good education has given him a 
taste for literature, art, science, or 
severer studies. 

Now let us glance at our friend 
John Stone, the mason, Pat O’Brien, 
the hodman, or Dick Wood, the 
carpenter, when their day’s work 
is done, with all their numerous 
fraternity of cabinet-makers, com- 
positors, upholsterers, painters, 
grainers, tailors, shoemakers, pud- 
dlers, miners, colliers, engine-driv- 
ers, gas-fitters, boiler-makers, and 
the rest of our weekly-wage breth- 
yen, through whose long and faith- 
ful toil—applied by the wealth and 
skill of the capitalist—Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinson, with their interesting 
family, are enabled to enjoy such 
charmingly luxurious evenings as 
we have described above. Perhaps, 
John Stonemason is a young man in 
a large town, lately ‘come from the 
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country. As he turns to leave 
work, one of his mates sings out, 
‘ What’s to do, Jack, to-night, then ?’ 
‘Dunno, responds Jack, not in a 
lively tone. ‘Get my supper, I 
s’pose, and go to bed. They don’t 
want such as we in the parlour, I 
take it, where J lodge.’ ‘ Nonsense,’ 
replies his friend, ‘a feller can’t mope. 
Come to the “ Chequers.” There'll be 
a rousing good song or two to-night. 
Phil Snortum ’ll be there. ‘ Phil 
be hanged. Spent three shillings at 
“ Chequers” last Saturday and two 
the night afore, and more nor that 
the week end afore that, and I’m 
fair grassed and can’t come. So 
that’s all about it. ‘Go to your 
granny, you humbug! Here, Vl 
stand treat. I’m good for a dozen 
bob, any day. Come on and be 

. Yow ll do as much for me, 
I know, when I'm in your shoes!’ 
So young John Stonemason is carried 
off in triumph. A similar assault 
on Ned Nailum, a joiner, a some- 
what older hand, is foiled by stead- 
fast resistance; and Ned, having had 
his supper, betakes himself to a 
favourite lamp-post in the market- 
place (the evening not being very 
wet or cold), where he meets half-a- 
dozen other poor fellows, who con- 
sider ‘ the outside’ of the publie by 
no means, indeed, ‘the best side,’ 
but on divers grounds find it just 
then the safest or only attainable 
side for them. 

Then, there is Noakes, that re- 
spectable-looking, middle-aged cabi- 
net-maker or tailor, who has a wife 
and six children, with one bed-room 
and one living-room in a large town. 
When he first came to the town 
in search of work, years ago, he 
went to the ‘Magpie and Stump’ 
because it was the house of call for 
his trade; had his lodging there at 
first, and all his meals there for 
many a day. As a matter of course, 
all his evenings were spent there 
also. When he married he still had 
to go to it once a-week, because his 
benefit club was held there; but 
for several years he generally re- 
sisted all attempts to keep him after 
he had had one pint, except about 
Christmas or Whitsuntide, and now 
and then on a Saturday night. But 
behold him seated by his fireside 
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some evening, weary and irritated. 
His employer has been ‘ jawing,’ or 
the foreman has been ‘a sneak,’ or 
some of his shopmates have been 
‘chaffing’ him. His wife is fagged, 
and the room is close. His supper 
is badly cooked. Of the children, 
two are crying, one wants to climb 
on his knee, a third is playing with 
the fire at considerable risk to itself 
in particular and all the other in- 
mates generally, a fourth is teasing 
the eat, and their mother is putting 
the two youngest to bed. Our 
respectable cabinet-maker or tailor 
is trying hard to read the news- 
paper and forget his troubles, but it 
won't do. Before long he throws 
down the paper with a conscien- 
tiously suppressed oath, and tries to 
perform paternal duties towards 
his offspring. Little good comes of 
that either. Before long he cries 
out, ‘Here, Jane! for God’s sake 
come and take care of these children. 
They drive me crazy. I must go 
and get a pint, and come back ina 
better humour. No, no, I won't 
stay; but I tell you I can’t stand this 
all night long, so it’s no good whim- 
pering, lass. J’ll be all the better 
company when I come back to you. 
But do get these children to bed.’ 
So off he goes to the ‘Magpie and 
Stump.’ Perhaps, at the above cri- 
tical juncture, when undecided 
whether to go or stay, a friend peeps 
in, who, seeing the uninviting state 
of affairs, suggests that they had 
better ‘take a turn.’ Anyhow, 
Noakes goes, and has hardly got into 
the street before the fresh air revives 
him. Then, as he opens the tap-room 
door, what a cheery sight! Marvel- 
lously different from the close, dingy, 
squalling scene just left—lighted 
with its one dip, and not a single 
influence to amuse or refresh him. 
found a bright blazing fire, with 
plenty of gas-light besides, there 
are fifteen or twenty of his friends, 
all more or less in a genial frame of 
mind; the pewter pots are being 
handed round ; the pipes are lazily 
at work ; a song is just going to be 
sung; all which, combined with the 
hearty welcome of the landlord and 
his mates, and the inspiriting ten- 
dency of John Barleycorn, litt poor 
Noakes out ofall his ‘dismals’ into an 
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exceedingly agreeable state of body 
and mind. Greatly refreshed, after- 
an hour has slipped away, he begins 
to think of returning home. But that 
pint has made him rather thirsty. 
Could there have been a little salt 
dvopped in,—quite by accident? 
He thinks he must have just one 
glass more, and the conversation, 
which has turned on the master 
and foreman, is getting rather ex- 
citing. An old shopmate, who has 
been away for some months, turns 
up unexpectedly. Room is gladly 
made for him. Half-a-dozen ‘ pew- 
ters’ pressed on his acceptance, an 
account of his travels and expe- 
riences required, then he ‘stands 
treat’ all round. Noakes gets ra- 
ther confused in his perceptions, 
forgets how time flies, is conscious 
only of eager talk about Miller, 
or the Builders’ ‘ ticket-of-leave,’ 
flares up rather fiercely on the sub- 
ject of strikes generally and that 
‘blasted foreman of theirs’ in parti- 
cular, hears the pot-boy calling out 
‘Any orders, gentlemen! Give 
your orders, gentlemen!’ and awake 
to the meanness of sitting in that 
comfortable apartment and lively 
company without drinking in return 
for the accommodation, Noakes be- 
nevolently orders another pot for 
the benefit of ‘the chap who sang 
that last song,’ or of the new comer, 
as well as of himself, adding that 
‘ Mrs. may as well put sixpen- 
north of gin in the beer just to 
warm it a bit.’ At last he finds it 
ten o'clock, and by a violent effort, 
and in spite of urgent entreaties, he 
gets up, rather unsteadily, to leave. 
But at that critical moment the 
committee of his ‘ lodge,’ who have 
been meeting overhead, break up, 
and three-fourths of them just look 
in for a minute to have a chat and 
another ‘ pint, for they have had to 
drink the share of their absent mem- 
bers up stairs, besides their own, and, 
of course, have got proportionately 
thirsty. So several more pots are 
brought in, and Noakes is spoken to 
confidentially, while standing ready 
to go, respecting the rather threat- 
ening aspect of his Sick and Provi- 
dent Fund, of how old Daddy Soa- 
cum is going permanently on the 
‘ box,’ ‘and lots more soon ;’ ‘and no 
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young chaps joining.” Then their 
attention is arrested by a very ani- 
mated discussion about the ‘split’ 
in the ‘ Hearts of: Oak’ Friendly 
Society, and the ‘infamous conduct 
of the secretary.’ The men are get- 
ting noisy and quarrelsome, inter- 
rupting one another, and thumping 
the table till the glasses clatter. 
Noakes is well up in the subject, 
sees exactly the right points to ex- 
plain, sits down again, gets rather 
excited over it, forgets his ‘ points,’ 
takes a good pull at his neighbour’s 
pewter, orders in another for neigh- 
bour and self, gets furious and then 
stupid, and, finally, comes home 
in a decidedly disagreeable condi- 
tion mentally, morally, and corpo- 
really, when the landlord, a little on 
the right side of midnight, seeing 
there’s a likelihood of more ‘ rowing’ 
than ‘drinking,’ mildly suggests they 
had better ‘shut up;’ and turning 
down the gas, sees them all safe out 
at the street door. 

Neither of these, the market- 
place or the public-house réunion, 
is so desirable a mode of spending 
one’s evening as that first described. 
Yet the fault or misfortune of the 
working men is not in their nature, 
character, proclivities, or tastes, but 
in their wretched domestic accom- 
modation and deficiency of intellec- 
tual culture. 

At least three millions of work- 
ing men in Great Britain have to 
pay for nearly all their social inter- 
course with friends and companions, 
for their recreation, and for holding 
business meetings of any kind what- 
ever, by drinking more or less beer 
and spirits at public-houses and 
beer-shops—drink which they do not 
want, which works them incalcu- 
lable mischief in every way, and 
which, but for the circumstances, 
they would not think of consuming 
to anything like the same extent. 

It is clearly impossible for these 
men, as a general rule, to invite 
one another to their homes. Recre- 
ation there, of any kind, is almost 
equally out of the question. Nearly 
all the domestic conditions required 
for spending such an evening as we 
first described are wanting in the 
British workman’s home, whether he 
be married or single: nearly the 
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only exception being the very rare 
case of a steady married man with a 
notable wife, without children 

The occasions for spending at the 
public-house are innumerable, and, 
of course, the chances for the wife of 
making home comfortable are dimi- 
nished exactly in proportion to the 
money so wasted. ‘There are ‘fines’ 
and ‘footings’ connected with the 
workshop that have to be paid and 
drunk there. One night the employ- 
ers probably come to pay wages. 
Another night a man has to go there 
to pay his weekly contribution to 
his sick club or provident society. 
In either case he can’t leave the 
house without having something to 
drink; and many of his companions 
being on the same errand, of course 
the men who have no other home 
but the public-house, and those who 
like it better than their home because 
of the company, and those who like 
the drink they get there better than 
all the other enjoyments of life put 
together, use their best endeavours, 
aided by the landlord, to detain the 
men who would otherwise only take 
their pint and depart. Sometimes 
& man just drops in to see one of his 
mates about their work the next day, 
or to know if any master has sent 
for him. One comes in because his 
wife has been washing; another 
because it is ‘ tub-night,’ and all the 
children are being soused and put 
to bed. He may have all his Satur- 
day night’s wages in his pocket, or 
have spent nearly his last penny. 
No matter. In either case he is 
sucked into the whirlpool and made 
exceedingly welcome however stoutly 
he may resist at first; in fact, the 
more reluctant he may be the more 
pleasure in blowing ‘the cobwebs’ 
out of him, and bringing him down 
to the reasonable drinking level of 
his compatriots. What business 
has he to give himself airs, and pre- 
tend to be wiser than his neigh- 
bours? A working man before a 
tap-room fire, with the beer by his 
side and a few shillings in his 
pocket, beats all the world for gene- 
rosity ; while, if a man has a gift of 
song, can recite well, and tella good 
story (if a little coarse all the better), 
he is sure not only of ‘ treat’ from 
the frequenters of the tap-room, but 
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from the landlord. A young man 
who used to travel the western 
counties with his photographic ap- 
paratus for a livelihood, told a 
friend of ours that being qualified 
and well known as a lively enter- 
tainer, he never had to pay a far- 
thing at any of the inns and public- 
houses he stayed at, until, finding 
he was ruining his health and cha- 
racter, he turned teetotaller. Food 
and drink, lodging, and a hearty wel- 
come, were gladly given in return 
for his power of keeping the land- 
lord’s customers glued to their seats 
for three or four hours. If there’s 
one thing a working man hates more 
than another it is the appearance 
of being mean and ‘shabby A 
word, or even a look from the land- 
lord which implies, ‘ Well, my fine 
fellow, you’ve been sitting here a 
long time; when are you going to 
give your next order, I wonder !’ 
would be a penalty for abstemious- 
ness too severe not to be avoided by 
any amount of expenditure; and 
‘ the good of the house’ is effectually 
secured if the men can be kept 
there long enough by one attraction 
or another. 

In one of the publications of the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union, it is stated that a publican 
in a certain Lancashire town, not 
long ago, found it worth his while 
to feed, lodge, and ultimately clothe 
a blind man, merely to play an old 
piano to his customers on a Satur- 
day night. His house was near-a 
foundry; and we hear that in the 
course of a few years he made 
enough money there to buy not 
only the public-house, but all the 
cottage property belonging to it. 

There is infinite sadness and 
much shame for us in the thought 
that the men who are working so 
hard to supply other people with the 
comforts and enjoyments of social 
and civilized life should be gaining 
so small a share thereof themselves. 
Where would be the blessings of 
‘home,’ the privileges of education, 
the power of art, literature, science, 
as enjoyed by the upper classes, but 
for the faithful labour of those 
whose enjoyments are for the most 
part limited to a pipe and a pot of 
beer, with too often, perhaps, a 
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coarse song, or & ribald story,—their 
poor brains muddled with beer and 
gin, ‘empty’ of all things pure and 
beautiful, and given up to vacuity 
or evil guests, simply for want of 
better external arrangements? All 
the things for which working men 
go to the public-house are right 
and good, often absolutely necessary 
in themselves, except much of the 
beer they drink there to pay for what 
they get. As we have already said, 
it is not their drinking beer at their 
meals, either at home or at respect- 
able ‘ victualling’ and refreshment 
rooms of which we complain. But 
why should working men have to 
demoralize themselves, pinch their 
families, and blight their homes, in 
order to gain what persons in other 
ranks of society obtain without any 
such deplorable process? Nay, 
alas, afterall gaining only a wretched 
parody of the social life, luxury, 
enjoyments—of the music, literature, 
art, that minister to the happiness 
of their employers, and which has 
little more resemblance to the bless- 
ings of middle-class enjoyment than 
the gaiety of a casino has to the holy 
happiness of well-ordered married 
homes. For, of course, the kind of 
social intercourse and recreation 
which they get for their money, 
spent in the tap-room, is so miscr- 
ably defective as well as debased 
and degrading. Take any gentle- 
man of education and taste to pass 
his evening in their company at a 
public-house, to recreate himself in 
the only way open to them, and then 
reflect on his opinion of the enter- 
tainment. Yet these honest, hard- 
working men, have faculties capable 
of quite as much refinement and 
elevating enjoyment as their betters 
~—seek or accept all that the gen- 
tleman shrinks from, despises, or 
loathes, only because they have 
never had any alternative offered 
them. They must have rest, change, 
amusement, company, somehow, and 
that is the only ‘how’ open to 
them. 

Yet it is deeply touching to note 
the strong yearning, the irresistible 
craving, these hardy workers have 
for the higher and purer enjoyments 
which a loving Providence surely 
intended ‘/iem to possess as well as 
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their wealthier and more educated 
brethren. The best proof that it is 
not a mere love of drink and of low 
pleasures, in a great majority of 
cases, that draws these men to the 
tap-room, is the extent to which the 
publicans have to employ other 
attractions to bring and keep their 
customers, independently even of 
the strongest attraction of all, viz., 
the desire for each other’s company. 
Music in a great variety of forms, 
of course, is the chief resource. 
Besides the pianos, now so fre- 
quently kept, several publicans in 
London have spent large sums 
(from £70 up to £120) upon self- 
acting barrel-organs. Street bands 
and organ-grinders are frequently 
‘ treated’ to play outside the public- 
houses, and one publican, in Liver- 
pool, we are informed, had the cele- 
brated ‘Piping Bullfinch’ (more 
probably some counterfeit thereof), 
for several weeks last year at his 
establishment. Museums (so-called) 
also are occasionally to be found 
in the public-houses of Liverpool 
and Manchester, with various other 
devices and curiosities. Mirrors, 
showy decorations of various kinds, 
and similar appliances, all attest the 
need of ministering in some fashion 
to higher tastes than those for mere 
animal indulgence, if the working 
men are to be relieved of their 
earnings in exchange for drink. 
That relief, as pretty close calcula- 
tions, checked by the late Mr. Por- 
ter’s tabulated Returns of the Board 
of Trade, show, amounts at present 
(taking an average all over the 
kingdom), to the extent of some- 
thing like £40,000,000! or about 
one-fifth of their whole carnings, 
spent in the public-house. Five 
shillings a week per man is a low 
average of the sum that English 
working men have to spend in beer 
and spirits, in order to get what 
might and ought to be obtained ata 
fifth part of the cost, and without 
any of the demoralization of the 
present system; while all this 
wasteful and utterly unnecessary 
expenditure prevents, to a deplora- 
ble extent, that improvement of 
homes and increase of domestic en- 
joyment which the middle and upper 
classes have gradually effected. 
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The plain fact of the matter is, 
that (independently of what beer 
they might require, and of the 
capital for first outlay on the club) 
for ubout one-thirticth part of their 
present expenditure in maintaining 
the public-houses and beer-shops of 
the United Kingdom, #¢., for a sub- 
scription of twopence a week, it is 
found that, in the towns and large 
villages, working men can have all 
the comforts and advantages of 
social intercourse, recreation, and 
business which they now obtain by 
drinking about forty millions ster- 
ling of beer and spirits per annum 
in the tap-room. 

If our readers wish to know more, 
let them walk into one of some 
eighty or a hundred houses which 
we can point out to them in various 
towns and villages of England, over 
which is a sign-board, ‘ Working 
Men’s Club and Institute,’ between 
7 and 10 P.M., any week evening 
they may choose. In the entrance 
passage you will probably be asked 
to show your ticket by a house- 
keeper, manager, steward, or other 
officer, seated in a little bar, or side 
apartment of some kind, where tea 
and coffee, &ec., are being prepared 
for any demands, and where possibly 
two or three men are just paying for 
their weekly or quarterly ticket. 
Explaining the object of your visit, 
you are courteously requested to 
enter the club-rooms, and probably 
the secretary, or one of the com- 
mittee on duty for the night, is 
summoned to conduct you through 
them. Going forward, you find in 
one room a number of working 
men, in their working dress, talk- 
ing and smoking ; perhaps drinking 
a cup of tea or coffee, thoroughly at 
their ease, for they are on their own 
premises; the rules for their govern- 
ment have been passed by them- 
selves; the trustees and committee 
have been elected by and chiefly 
from themselves; and, in subjection 
only to these, they are their own 
masters. But you hear nothing 
like ‘a row’ anywhere. In another, 
or perhaps the same room, accord- 
ing to the extent of their premises, 
there is one or more bagatelle- 
boards, with various other games of 
skill on the tables—chess, draughts, 
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German tactics, &c. ; some members 
are playing and others looking on, 
all apparently much interested, 
while talking, joking, smoking, may 
be proceeding according to the 
tastes of the parties present. Enter 
a third room and you find book- 
shelves, with more or less of a li- 
brary, magazines, newspapers, and 
maps, having a considerably smaller 
proportion of occupants; but those 
thus engaged are clearly quite as 
happy as the men whom we have 
just left. This is the reading-room, 
where neither talking, smoking, nor 
games are allowed ; unless, perhaps, 
chess and draughts, as requiring 
and not disturbing quict and silence. 
In a fourth apartment you may 
find a discussion meeting being 
held, where all topics, theological 
questions only excepted, are de- 
bated freely and good-humouredly, 
under the rule of a chairman, with 
due regard to order, each person 
taking his tén minutes’ turn of 
speaking if he desire it. In the 
same room, on some other night, you 
may find a singing or an elocution 
class; perhaps a class for English 
history, social and political economy, 
geography, or natural science. 
These latter enterprises, however, 
are not yet very general; but read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic classes 
are occasionally found. In a fifth 
room a friendly or provident society 
may be holding its meetings, per- 
haps the committee of a labour- 
loan, temperance, building, trades, 
or co-operative society. On one 
night in the week, somewhere in 
the building, you would probably 
stumble on the committee of the 
club and institute itself, who would 
doubtless be delighted at the inter- 
ruption. Ina yard at the back of 
some fortunate clubs you will see < 
number of men enjoying a game of 
skittles (perhaps by gas-light), or 
exercising their muscles, after ten 
hours on a tailor’s board, with 
& gymnasium; perhaps popping 
through a rifle tube at a bull’s-eye. 
In some clubs you may chance to 
hear the skittles going in the cellar, 
and descending accordingly, a cheer- 
ful scene of underground merriment 
and skill may present itself to your 
astonished gaze. In the summer- 
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time you may be asked to behold 
the cricket-field, or at a sea-side 
club be offered a row in the club- 
galley. On a Saturday evening 
you would generally find nearly all 
the members assembled in the largest 
room of the club, or in their com- 
mon hall, if they are fortunate 
enough to have one, enjoying a 
‘Sing-song, or ‘ Free-and-Easy,’ 
where each, in turn, contributes a 
song, story, or recitation, or makes 
a good listener. Once a month, or 
oftener when it can be managed, 
according to the available means of 
the club, you will be rejoiced to find 
the members’ wives, daughters, and 
sweethearts enjoying this latter en- 
tertainment also; while occasionally 
your heart will be warmed with the 
sight of a genuine ‘ Working Men’s 
Conversazione,’ or ‘Chat Meeting,’ 
where the ladies and gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood are mingling 
with their toiling brethren, and con- 
tributing music and singing, recita- 
tions, readings, microscopes, pic- 
tures, stereoscopes, «&ec., to the 
general harmony and happiness of 
the evening. 

And all these pleasant and profit- 
able things are thus obtained by the 
working men for about twopence a 
week, or eighteenpence a quarter,— 
not only at a far less cost than that 
of public-house enjoyment—not only 
without injury to morals and health ; 
but in a way and under conditions 
which make their homes happier, 
their wives richer, their children 
better educated; and which, indi- 
rectly but most unmistakably, pre- 
pare for the reception of higher 
influences that will help them to be 
inheritors of a better and more 
enduring home when their earthly 
one has passed away. 

But to accomplish this most bene- 
ficent change in the ‘condition of 
the working classes,’ we must never 
conceal from ourselves the fact that 
it involves a great social revolution 
in the habits and tastes of a large 
majority of working men, and that 
it requires for its accomplishment 
the hearty co-operation of the upper 
classes of society. The steady, intel- 
ligent working men, with but one 
or two noble exceptions, have not 
hitherto been able to establish these 
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clubs by themselves. The reasons 
are evident. 

The conditions required for a 
change in their circumstances which 
would at once lift working men out 
of a mode of life as perilous to the rest 
of the community as it is ruinous, 
morally, mentally, and socially to 
themselves, are the formation of a 
number of working men—say from 
one hundred in a village up to a thou- 
sand in large towns—into a society 
for promoting social intercourse, re- 
creation, mental and moral improve- 
ment, and mutual helpfulness of vari- 
ous kinds (including under the last 
head the promotion of coal-clubs, 
provident, labour-loan, co-operative, 
and similar societies), without having 
the necessity or temptation of spend- 
ing their money in a public-house. 
When the society is formed, some- 
body must be found to take a house 
or rooms for it, and be answerable 
for the rent, as no landlord will take 
the guarantee even of a committec, 
much less of a society. Then from 
£30 to £100 will be required for fur- 
niture, fittings, games, books, and 
perhaps preliminary repairs. 

But working men, even the most 
respected of their class, have not 
hitherto had sufficient influence 
with their fellows, as an almost in- 
variable rule, to accomplish the first 
formation of the society. They can- 
not get up the public meeting, 
which, however, is almost essential 
for attracting public attention and 
giving the men confidence in the 
enterprise. The amount of sus- 
picion that greets any attempt to 
benefit them is marvellous to those 
who do not know how often they 
have been deceived, and how fre- 
quently some ulterior object has 
been sought for under innumerable 
benevolent pretexts. Nothing but 
a public meeting, with frank and 
full explanations, can remove these 
suspicions, and prevent the idea of 
its being ‘a hole-and-corner’ affair; 
‘the master’s or the parson’s last 
new dodge; or ‘coming the patron 
over them.’ Then again, the men 
are often not a little jealous of one 
another, so that intelligence and 
worth do not get their legitimate 
influence. As to the requisite capi- 
tal, they could no doubt well afford 
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to subscribe it, almost to any need- 
ful amount, even for purchasing or 
building premises (as, indeed, they 
have done already in about four 
instances), if they had been saving 
halfof what most of them have been 


spending in the public-house. But 
promoters must appeal to men who 
have searcely a shilling laid by ex- 
cept in their sick club; who are con- 
stantly meeting weekly or monthly 
subscriptions, and perhaps levies 
for their friendly and trade so- 
cieties; who, if they have been saving, 
are already in all probability mem- 
bers of a co-operative, building, or 
similar society, which takes most of 
their spare cash; and who, under 
any circumstances, often find it 
tight work to make both ends meet, 
particularly when work has been 
slack, or sickness rife in their home. 

If we consider, moreover, the vast 
capital at present required merely 
for the plant of public-houses and 
beer-shops, it must be evident that 
to establish social clubs and insti- 
tutes which it is to be hoped 
may supersede these establishments 
(so far as they are mere tippling- 
shops), a capital is required far 
beyond the present means of the 
working man. But that help should 
be required by any class, or by any 
man, at one time or other of his or 
its existence—in some stage of yrowth 
and revolution—is surely not an un- 
pleasant anomaly, but a gratifying 
and twice-blessed result of that 
divine law which gives to some and 
to all in turn, the more abundant 
means, of various kinds, which 
enable them to benefit others. That 
working men should, however, need 
so much help, mental, moral, and 
pecuniary, to start these institutions 
is a fact we must in another point 
of view deplore, because it tells a 
melancholy tale of their past intem- 
perance, improvidence, and ill-treat- 
ment—especially of their apathy to 
their own improvement. But all 
this only makes out the stronger case 
for the requisite help being given. 
The working classes in large towns, 
moreover, have special claims on 
the friendly aid of persons of wealth 
in the district, because they have 
been brought together in great 
masses to make capital productive 
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and life ‘agreeable for the upper 
class——one result of which is that 
they are crowded, too often crushed, 
together in miserably inadequate 
domestic accommodation. 

England gave £20,000,000 to 
emancipate her West Indian slaves. 
He were a bold man who dared to 
allude to this fact in connexion with 
England’s working men. Yet he 
were a very foolish one who ignored 
the fact that the slavery of ignorance 
and intemperance is infinitely worse 
than any human tyranny, requiring 
and justifying far greater sacrifices 
of every kind for its removal. 

The great difficulty in getting the 
help needful to carry on this social 
revolution efficiently is of a twofold 
character. We do nothing whatever 
to bring these brave workers real 
help unless we stimulate them to 
help themselves. ‘Supplement, not 
supersede,’ must be our motto from 
first to last in dealing with them. 
But how to get the means of supple- 
menting their pecuniary deficiencies, 
and of stimulating their moral ener- 
gies, without wounding their pride 
or lowering their self-respect: that 
is a trying problem, and one which 
appears to have weighed heavily on 
the vital powers of a society which 
came into existence two years ago 
for the express purpose of promot- 
ing the establishment and develop- 
ing the growth of Working Men’s 
Clubs and Institutes. Its means of 
usefulness would be increased a 
hundredfold, according to the very 
reasonable statements and argu- 
ments to be found in their published 
reports and papers, if they could 
supplement the shillings of the 
working men by the grant of a few 
pounds at the critical season in aid 
of rent, furniture, books, games, «ce. 
And not less would it be increased, 
its managers tell us, if they could 
employ efficient visiting or organiz- 
ing agents, who could guide develop- 
ment and arrest decay ; perambulat- 
ing lecturers, teachers, exhibitors of 
dissolving views, &c.; besides circu- 
lating libraries, diagrams, scientific 
apparatus, and so forth. 

But how to obiain the requisite 
funds? People can plead for Re- 
formatories and Ragged Schools, for 
National and British Schools, for 
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‘ the relief of distress’ and the sup- 
port of hospitals and asylums,—for 
every conceivable mode, in short, of 
alleviating suffering or preventing 
sin,—except for that reformation 
which would do more than at least 
half of all the rest put together to 
dry up the sources of those evils— 
which, still more, would mightily 
develop the higher life of millions 
who are now living little more than 
an animal life—quite as industrious, 
but not much more spiritual, than 
that of the horse which passes them 
in the streets, and which faithful 
drudge at all events never wastes 
his wages and health in a public- 
house. Surely there is as much 
need for helping these men, through 
whose patient, energetic toil the 
other classes enjoy all the material 
and many of the moral blessings of 
civilization, to enjoy more of those 
blessings themselves, and to get 
delivered from debasing bondage, as 
there is to succour any other claim- 
ants on our brotherly kindness! 
So striking a combination of noble- 
ness, intelligence, and worth, with 
humiliating weakness, ignorance, 
and degradation, as we see in the 
working classes of this country, has 
seldom, if ever, been witnessed be- 
fore. It calls in tones that should 
thrill every chord of sympathy in 
our hearts, for prompt and effi- 
cient remedies. The opportunity is 
offered us now; never was there one 
more worthy to be embraced. 
Persons desirous of more detailed 
information, and of advice on the 
subject generally, cannot do better 
than apply to the Secretary of the 
above-mentioned Society (at 150, 
Strand), which we have the pub- 
lished authority of Lord Brougham, 
its President, endorsed by Lord 
Lyttelton, one of the Vice-Presidents, 
for saying ‘is doing its work ex- 
tremely well.’ Mr. Gladstone has 
also recently given his testimony in 
its favour; and the names of men 
like the Dukes of Devonshire and 
Argyll, the Earls Fortescue and 
Lichfield, Lord Lyttelton, the Deans 
of Chichester and Westminster, with 
a host of other luminaries, among its 
Vice-Presidents—of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with the Bishops of 
London and Oxford, of the Earl 
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of Shaftesbury and Samuel Morley, 
among its contributors, are some 
guarantee not only for its worth and 
solid usefulness, but of that freedom 
from sect or party bias which, while 
in such a work it constitutes a 
strong recommendation, would un- 
doubtedly have prevented its popu- 
larity had it not possessed claims to 
general support of a very unmistak- 
able character. All practical infor- 
mation for starting and conducting 
these clubs is given so fully in the 
papers and magazine published by 
that Society that we will not oc- 
cupy space by dwelling on these 
details. 

Leaving, however, this society to 
its fate, which we nevertheless trust 
will be an exceedingly prosperous 
one, we conclude with urging one re- 
flection already hinted at, and con- 
nected with one of our last remarks, 
not so obvious, perhaps, on first ex- 
amination as might be supposed, but 
of pre-eminent importance. We al- 
lude to the admirable tendency of 
the whole movement, both in its 
national and local operations, to 
bring persons of different sects, 
parties, and ranks into friendly 
feliowship for the promotion of a 
common and noble purpose. From 
the first outset of the agitation down 
to the last-recorded public meeting, 
we notice this cordial fusion and co- 
operation, and mark it also increas- 
ing in volume as the work becomes 
more fully appreciated. That there 
should be that need of the co-opera- 
tion of the upper classes, described 
a few pages back, in carrying out 
schemes for the well-being of work- 
ing men, and that such need should 
not only be every day more clearly 
perceived, but more heartily re- 
sponded to by both parties to the 
transaction, is a fact for which we 
imagine we ought all to be pro- 
foundly thankful. Much, indeed, 
yet remains to be done; but Dr. 
Arnold, Judge Talfourd, and other 
noble minds would have left this 
world with less sorrowful forebodings 
for their beloved old England could 
they have foreseen the state of feel- 
ing at the present day between the 
upper and working classes, which 
this Club and Institute movement 
reveals and fosters. Lord Brovrgham, 
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towards the close of a long life, in 
which he has bravely contended, 
with heroic perseverance, against 
various forms of social, legal, and 
political evil, must rejoice in having 
taken the leadership of this the 
youngest of his large family of phi- 
lanthropie enterprises. He is pro- 
moting life and growth, harmony 
and happiness, as fitly succeeding 
the ministry of destruction or strife. 
And Mr. Carlyle, in the midst of the 
gloomy views and apprehensions 
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that have long lain heavy on his 
prophet’s soul, will take from it, we 
trust, some of that comfort which he 
surely deserves, before quitting this 
sublunary sphere in which he has 
been one of the noblest and most 
efficient labourers, for bringing about 
the improved state of affairs which 
we now invite our readers to per- 
pend and promote, acknowledging, 
meanwhile, the existence of such 
improvement with humble thank- 
fulness to the Author of all Good. 


LAW REPORTING. 


N eminent practitioner of the 
ii law is said to have recom- 
mended a friend who contemplated 
sending his son to the bar, not to 
persist in his design, unless the 
youth was able to eat sawdust with- 
out butter. There was both wit 
and wisdom in the advice. Wooden, 
indeed, are the dry crumbs of the 
law ; and experience has proved that 
there is no harder task than to 
digest them. Still, the stomach of 
student and pundit alike must assi- 
milate as best it may the unsavoury 
morsels ; and we fear that the butter 
will never be churned which will be 
an available condiment at the re- 
past. 

It is not then matter of surprise 
that the legal appetite, palled by 
its distasteful food, has at last, dis- 
regarding the precedent in Oliver 
Twist’s case, began to ‘ask for less.’ 
At the numerous and influential 
meeting of the bar, convened by 
the Attorney-General on the 2nd 
of December last, a large majority 
affirmed Mr. Daniel’s resolution— 
‘That the present system of pre- 
paring, editing, and publishing the 
reports of judicial decisions in this 
country requires amendment ;’ anda 
committee of gentlemen, fairly re- 
presenting the different grades and 
interests of the profession, was ap- 
pointed to consider and report to a 
future meeting the best means of 
improving the system. 

Pending the labours of that com- 
mittee, it may not be out of place to 
lay before our readers some observa- 
VOL, LXXI. NO, CCCCXXJIL. 





tions upon the subject of the present 
system of law reporting, and the 
objections which are urged against 
it—a subject which does not con- 
cern the bar or the lawyers alone, 
but is one in which the commu- 
nity at large have, though they may 
not take, a deep interest; is also 
one on which those who are not 
lawyers by profession are, in many 
instances, without very definite ideas 
or very accurate information. 

In the first place let us explain 
what Law Reports are. Law Reports 
are a collection of permanent re- 
cords of the material facts, proceed- 
ings, arguments of counsel, and ju- 
dicial decisions of Courts of justice, 
in cases brought before those Courts 
for decision, purporting to be made 
by persons present at the argument 
and determination of the cases, and 
who are called reporters. (The ne- 
cessarily ephemeral and incomplete 
accounts of the proceedings of the 
Courts which appear in the daily 
newspapers do not deserve the name 
of reports, and, as a rule, cannot be 
referred to as such by counsel. 
Thus, for instance, in the Alexandra 
case, counsel were not permitted by 
the Court of Exchequer to read from 
a report of a case in the 7imes.) 
The judicial decisions thus recorded 
are applications, by the Courts, of 
the Jaw to the facts of the cases re- 
ported. In theory, though not 
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mulgated; the judges being bound 
jus dicere not jus dare. The Reports, 
then, are chronicles of determina- 
tions of points of law, not of points 
of fact. For instance: there will not 
be found in them mere narrations of 
trials at Nisi Prius, of the evidence, 
the speeches of counsel, the judge’s 
summing up, and the verdict. Such 
trials only will be noticed as have 
given rise to discussion, after ver- 
dict, before the full Court in which 
the action is brought, upon points 
of law, the determination of which 
may affect the validity of the ver- 
dict. In some cases, it is true, 
power is given to the Court, by the 
consent of the parties, to draw infer- 
ences of fact in a case; but the 
staple of the decisions which are 
reported is law, and law only. It 
may be added that the great majo- 
rity of the law reports are records 
of the decisions of full Courts, not 
of individual judges of the Courts. 
Some Courts are so constituted that 
a single judge is, in fact, the full 
Court, there being but one judge of 
the Court. The Courts of the Master 
of the Rolls and of the three Vice- 
Chancellors, at Lincoln’s Inn, are 
instances. The Common Law Courts, 
on the other hand, that is, the 
Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer, consist, each of them, of 
five judges—a chief and four puisnes. 
Reports in these latter are records 
of the decisions of the judges when 
sitting ‘in banco,’ as it is called; 
that is, when not more than four or 
less than two of them sit together 
as a court, to hear arguments on 
questions of law. Sittings in banco 
thus differ from sittings at Nisi Prius, 
at which a single judge presides and 
tries questions of fact with the aid 
of a jury. There area few sets of 
Reports of points of law laid down 
by judges at Nisi Prius for the guid- 
ance of juries; but these are not 
Reports of any of the Courts of Com- 
mon Law. It may be mentioned 
that a single judge of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench sometimes sits by 
himself in the ‘ Bail Court,’ as it is 
called, at Westminster Hall, armed 
with the authority and exercising 
the functions of the full Court in 
banco. Yet so strictly do the regu- 
lar reporters in that Court (of whom 
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more anon) adhere to the practice 
of reporting the decisions of the full 
Court alone, that no cases decided 
in the Bail Court are to be found 
in their volumes. In this, however, 
these gentlemen are not followed by 
the rival reporters in the Queen’s 
Bench. 

While on this branch of our sub- 
ject, we must not omit to state that 
the decision of the court before which 
a case first comes, is often appealed 
against to a higher Court, called a 
Court of Appeal, and sometimes a 

Jourt of Error. Into the constitu- 
tion of Courts of appeal or error we 
need not here inquire. They differ 
for the different Courts, and always 
consist of judges other than those 
of the Court which came to the deci- 
sion appealed against, and which 
is termed ‘the Court below.’ A final 
appeal lies from the decisions of most 
Courts of appeal to the House of 
Lords, the supreme Court of judica- 
ture in this country, from whose sen- 
tence there is no appeal. The re- 
porters in the different Courts be- 
low generally follow such cases into 
the Courts of appeal, and include 
the decisions of those Courts upon 
them in their reports; some re- 
porters thus following a case no 
further than into the first Court of 
appeal; others tracing it to its ulti- 
mate fate before the House of Lords, 
if thither it goes. Reportsof the de- 
cisions of the House of Lords in 
appeal cases are also published in a 
series by themselves, as are those 
of decisions of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, in 
cases in which an appeal lies to 
that body. 

Thus far, then, we have seen that 
Law Reports are embodiments in a 
permanent form of the material facts, 
proceedings, arguments of counsel, 
and judicial opinions of our Courts 
upon the law applicable to the facts, 
in cases heard and determined in 
the Courts of original and appellate 
jurisdiction in this country. When 
we have said that the decisions of 
the superior Courts and Courts of 
high jurisdiction only are in prac- 
tice reported—that no one, for in- 
stance, now puts into print the de- 
crees of a County Court judge—we 
have said enough to indicate the 
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extreme importance of the subject 
matter with which the Reports are 
concerned. In them will be found 
the muniments of the rights and 
the measure of the obligations of 
all classes in the community. 

Let us now consider the process by 
which these Reports are brought to 
the birth. We have said that they 
purport to be made by persons pre- 
sent at the argument and determi- 
nation of the cases, and who are 
called reporters. We believe that 
under our present system these 
persons are invariably barristers, 
although it is open to any layman 
to enter into the field. ‘To show, 
ab ovo, their modus operandi, let us 
suppose, for example, that the case 
of A. v. B. is about to be argued in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. The 
judges are seated. Counsel who 
are in the case display before them 
briefs of ominously plethoric dimen- 
sions. Counsel who are not in 
A. v. B. but in C. v. D., which is to 
follow it, busy themselves with 
their briefs, and pay no more heed 
to the fate of A. and B. than if no 
such persons existed. It is amongst 
the counsel who are not in A. v. B., 
C. v. D., or any of the list, Y. v. Z. 
not excepted, that we must look for 
the reporters. They are soon recog- 
nized by the fat little note-books, 
spread open endwise, before them. 
We count at least half a dozen of 
the little books, and see the six pro- 
prietors thereof mend their pens for 
action. A.’s counsel, M., let us say, 
rises to address the court. While 
he is stating the case, the owners of 
the note-books seem to take little 
interest and less trouble. They 
have, in fact, a strong suspicion that 
the substance of what he says, and 
more, is to be found in the volumi- 
nous document from which he is 
speaking, and they meditate laying 
violent hands on that document and 
rifling its contents at their leisure 
by-and-by. They put down there- 
fore in the little books this only— 
‘M. for plaintiff, states facts. But 
when M. passes from facts to argu- 
ments, the six pens begin to move 
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with different degrees of velocity 
which it is amusing to observe. 
One gentleman seems to fear lest he 
should fail to preserve even one of 
the pearls which drop from M.’s 
lips; another appears to think the 
discourse all thread and no pearls. 
Each puts down as muchas seemeth 
him good of the argument, and of 
the judges’ remarks interspersed 
here and there; and all record the 
authorities to which M. refers. 
When M. has finished, the same 
process is gone through by the pens, 
while N., B.’s counsel, is on his legs; 
and so again when M. replies. The 
arguments concluded, the judges 
either at once deliver verbal judg- 
ments, or the Court ‘takes time to 
consider,’ that is, defers judgment 
till a future day. If verbal judg- 
ments are given, the pens wag fast 
and furious as they follow them; 
if time is taken, ‘C. A. V.* is writ- 
ten in each little book, and the note of 
the case is complete. In the latter 
event, one written judgment, if the 
Court is agreed, or several written 
judgments, if it differs in opinion, 
is or are delivered in Court on the 
future day, and then handed down 
from the bench to the ‘regular’ 
reporter of the Court, who is gene- 
rally found willing to impart it, 
when carefully copied, to his ‘ irre- 
gular’ brethren. This is the pro- 
per place to mention that there are 
in each Court reporters who, as links 
in the regular chain of succession 
to those who took possession of the 
Court at the time when the practice 
of licensing the publication of re- 
ports was put an end to, near the 
end of the last century,f are recog- 
nized by the court by a sort of 
tacit understanding, though not as 
of right, as its reporters par eacel- 
lence. For the sake of distinction 
only, we designate these gentlemen 
as ‘regular, their now numerous 
rivals as ‘irregular, reporters; it 
being understood that the former 
are neither appointed by, or in any 
sense, Officials of, the Court, and that 
their reports are cited indiscrimi- 
nately with those of the latter, which 
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indeed are generally the first to be 
published. 

If we now follow any one of our re- 
porters to his chambers, we shall 
see, in addition to the fat little note- 
book, M.’s or N.’s brief open before 
him, his raid upon it having, sooner 
or later, been successful. Aided by 
these trusty allies, and by such text- 
books and prior authorities as were 
referred to by counsel in the argu- 
ment, he now puts into shape and 
form for the printer, facts, argu- 
ments, and judgments in their due 
order. Ofttimes he finds that the 
‘facts are stubborn things,’ hard to 
marshal and arrange. Happy, in- 
deed, is he, if A. and B. have consi- 
derately stated them ready to his 
hand in a special case, which he has 
then only to copy out. Such, how- 
ever, is seldom his good fortune. 
The arguments vex him even more 
than the facts. One might deem 
him a shuttlecock, so frequently 
does he fly from chair to shelf, from 
shelf to chair, fetching and carrying 
the, in every sense, weighty autho- 
rities which he has to verify. Not 
unfrequently he comes across a 
reference to some book which his 
shelves do not contain; when, 
presto, on goes his hat, and off go 
his legs to the library of his Inn. 
This part of his task is often ren- 
dered more severe by the circun- 
stance that several counsel on each 
side of the case have been heard be- 
fore the Court; for then must he 
roll several single gentlemen’s 
speeches into one consistent whole. 
But he grieveth most of all over the 
unwritten judgments of the judges ; 
written judgments he has only to 
transcribe intact. Nothing, of 
course, that is not at once good law, 
good English, and good sense, ever 
falls from the lips of those high 
functionaries. Our friend, whose 
note-book pretends not to contain 
their verbu, must now 
finally commit to paper the créne 
de lu créme of what they said. "Lis 
done at last, but his labours are not 
yet over. He has still to frame, 
in pithiest compass, a pre-is of the 
decision; that is, to compose the 
marginal note, which shall set forth 
in miniature, standing in the van of 
the report, the lineaments of the 
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larger portrait which is behind, 
Then, and not till then, is the manu- 
script ready for the printer’s boy, 
whose shrill treble is soon heard at 
the door preferring the eternal re- 
quest for ‘more copy.’ The work 
of revision next begins. Most, if 
not all reporters, have at least one 
colleague in the Court in which they 
report; the two attending it on 
alternate days. It is, we believe, 
the general practice of such colla- 
borateurs to revise each the labours 
of the other as well as his own. 
A greater guarantee for the accu- 
racy and trustworthiness of the re- 
port is thereby secured. The work 
of the ‘irregular’ reporters is, for 
the most part, further subject to the 
revision of editors. The ‘regular’ 
reporters are their own editors. It 
should be added that occasionally, 
we believe, though rarely, and that 
only in cases of doubt and per- 
plexity, the regular reporters, before 
sending to press their versions of 
the unwritten judgments in a case, 
submit them to the learned judges 
who pronounce the judgments, who 
then finally revise and settle them. It 
should also be stated that, subject 
to the wish of the Bench that sowe 
particular case should not be reported 
—a wish which would be respect- 
fully attended to—all the reporters 
have an absolute discretion as to 
what cases they will report and what 
omit. 

Thus, then, are the Law Reports 
prepared and edited by private in- 
dividuals, wholly independent of 
State or judicial control. And as 
they are prepared and edited, so are 
they also published by private en- 
terprise, and as private commercial 
speculations ; some being owned by 
the reporters, others by proprictors 
who employ and remunerate the re- 
porters. In the time at which the 
different reports are published there 
is much varicty. The irregular re- 
ports are regular in their irregular- 
ity, some of them appearing in 
weekly, others in monthly parts; 
the regular reports are so far irre- 
gular in their regularity, that they 
appear in parts at fitful and uncer- 
tain intervals, as it suits the conve- 
nience of their authors to issue 
them. Hence, as we have already 
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observed, the irregular are generally 
the first in the field; hence, also, 
the sale of the regular is forestalled, 
and their price enhanced accord- 
ingly in seli-defence. 

Thus far we have considered what 
the present system of law-reporting 
is. We have watched the legal Cy- 
clops at his forge fashioning those 
weapons of his craft called ‘ cases.’ 
We are next, naturally, led to in- 
quire what is the temper and what 
the force of the blades thus wrought. 

There are many who deprecate a 
system of jurisprudence in which 
‘case-law’ finds a recognized place. 
They sigh for a code, to whose pro- 
crustean sections they may refer 
every complicated knot in human 
affairs for solution. Failing this, 
they would disentangle every such 
knot by an appeal to first principles 
only, not also by researches into the 
manner in which deft fingers have 
before untwisted similar strands. 
We shrewdly suspect that the ma- 
jority of such objectors are not 
gifted with that faculty so useful to 
the working lawyer, a memory for 
eases, and that their want of this 
faculty has much to do with the 

- veheimence with which they dispa- 
rage it. Be this as it may, it is cer- 
tain that the law of England is, and 
will long continue to be, based on a 
respect for precedent, that is, pre- 
vious decisions. For instance, the 
works of eminent writers on the law 
are often referred to in argument, as 
throwing light upon the subject be- 
fore a Court; but the opinion of any 
such writer is as dust in the balance 
against the weight which the Court 
will attribute to the decision of a 
Court of co-ordinate jurisdiction, 
provided it is unreversed and can 
be appealed from. In the language 
of Chief Baron Pollock,* ‘The rule 
is this: that wherever there is a de- 
cision of a Court of concurrent juris- 
diction, the other Courts will adopt 
that as the basis of their decision, 
provided it can be appealed fiom. 
If it cannot be appealed from, then 
they will exercise their own judg- 
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ment.’ And Mr. Baron Martin added, 
on the same occasion, ‘ ‘That is, 
where they think the judgment of 
the other Court was clearly wrong; 
not where it is a doubtful matter, 
Our Courts constantly act upon this 
rule even when, as will sometimes 
happen, the decision cited does not 
accord with the opinion of the Court 
itself before which it is cited. A for- 
tiort, all Courts are bound by the 
decisions of Courts superior to them- 
selves—Courts, for instance, to which 
an appeal lies from the former; 
which latter, in their turn, are 
bound by the decisions of co-ordi- 
nate and of superior Courts of ap- 
peal, though not, of course, by those 
of the Courts below. A Court will, 
indeed, occasionally overrule a pre- 
vious decision of its own, though it 
will be slow so to do. To this, 
however, the House of Lords, sitting 
judicially, is probably to be consi- 
dered as an exception. Such, at 
least, was the opinion of Lord Camp- 
bell, when Chancellor, expressed by 
him in the House itself, as follows :t 

sy the constitution of this United King- 
dom, the House of Lords is the Court of 
appeal in the last resort, and its decisions 
are authoritative and conclusive declarations 
of the existing state of the law, and are 
binding upon itself when sitting judicially, 
as much as upon all inferior tribunals, 
The observations made by members of the 
House, whether law members or lay mem- 
bers, beyond the rat‘o decidendi which is 
propounled and acted upon in giving judg- 
ment, although they may be entitled to 
respect, are only to be followed in as far as 
they may be considered avreeable to sound 
reason and to prior authorities. But the 
doctrine on which the judgment of the 
House is founded must be universally taken 
for law, and can only be altered by Act of 
Parliament. So it is, even when the House 
gives judgment in conformity to its rule 
of procedwe, that where there is an equal- 
ity of votes, semper presumitur pro ne- 
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It is right, however, to add that 
Lord Kingsdown guarded himself 
against being supposed to assent to 
this doctrine, and reserved his 
opinion on the question. 
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Such being the respect paid by 
our law to authority, one of the 
chief matters into which our Courts 
inquire, in all questions of law which 
come before them, is whether or not 
the point at issue has been before 
decided in a manner which is bind- 
ing upon the Court where it is now 
mooted. If it has, the point is said 
to be concluded by authority, and 
the Court gives judgment accord- 
ingly. Hence the struggle between 
the counsel on different sides—on 
the one hand to assimilate the case 
in hand to, on the other to distin- 
guish it from, some earlier case ; 
hence the reference to the reported 
ease of A. v. B., the decision in 
which, though binding, probably, 
as to the very facts themselves which 
were involved, on A. and B., and 
persons in privity of interest with 
them, alone, is, as to the principle 
of law brought to bear upon those 
facts, of governing force upon every 
like state of facts which may subse- 
quently arise, until either the sen- 
tence of a higher Court, or the pro- 
visions of an Act of Parliament, 
shall have deprived it of validity. 

The labours, then, of the law re- 
porter not only furnish the chief 
staple of forensic argument, but 
upon them mainly hinges all judi- 
cial determination. Whence it is 
obvious that it is of the highest im- 
portance to the community at large 
that the law reports should be aec- 
curate and authentic; also that they 
should be published with all pos- 
sible expedition. It is also impor- 
tant that they should be procurab!e 
at a moderate price; but to the legal 
profession rather than the general 
public. The present system of re- 
porting is charged with a failure to 
secure any of these desirable results. 
Accuracy and authenticity, it is said, 
are rendered impossible both by the 
number of reports of the same cases 
and the method by which they are 
produced. The method is blamed, 
by which that which is practically 
the law of England is prepared, as 
a private speculation, by private 
hands acting independently of State 
or judicial control or sanction; and 
the number is blamed, as causing 
hopeless confusion and uncertainty. 
The reports of one and the same 
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case are, say the objectors, found so 
greatly to differ, inter se, that the 
practitioner, after collating all, de- 
spairs of the accuracy of any, and 
attempts in vain to grasp that Pro- 
teus, the real decision. Judges are 
enabled to disclaim having used the 
expressions attributed to them, and 
no one can predicate whether they 
will follow this, that, or the other, 
or any version. Again, what won- 
der, we are told, if private profit 
waits for private convenience, and 
if a well-to-do reporter’s private 
convenience is delay? And we are 
bid to consider the tax entailed, 
upon poor Briefless especially, by 
the necessary purchase of the half- 
dozen versions which should be but 
one. 

Those who thus condemn the 
present system have a panacea to 
suggest for all its alleged mischiefs. 
The State, say they, is bound to take 
the duty of law-reporting upon her- 
self. Let, therefore, a staff of bar- 
risters be appointed for each Court, 
as its official reporters, with fixed 
salaries, paid by the country; and 
let them give up private practice at 
the bar, devoting themselves en- 
tirely to their official duties. Let 
there be some revision of the reports 
which they draw up, before publi- 
cation, whether by the judges of the 
Court, or by a permanent board, to 
be appointed as editors. Let the 
judges revise all judgments which 
are to go forth under the sanction 
of their names; and let them deli- 
ver none but written judgments in 
all cases, as is now the practice of 
the judges of the Roman rota, and 
of our own judges in India. Let the 
Courts allow only the official reports 
to be cited as authoritative and au- 
thentic. Let a complete report of 
each decision be published within, 
at most, three months after the 
Court pronounces it, and a short 
abstract of it be issued by the re- 
porters at an even earlier period. 
Let, lastly, the price of the Reports 
be such as to bring them within 
the reach of the most moderate 
means, 

Many, on the other hand, take 
exception to these proposals. In 
their opinion, the system now pre- 
vailing best secures faithful and im- 
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partial reports. Nescit vox missa 
reverti, as now uttered by the judges 
in the ears of independent chro- 
niclers: if revocable after utterance, 
would it not cultivate an animus 
revertendi? Again some, at all 
events, of a multitude of indepen- 
dent chroniclers must chronicle 
aright; all of a paucity of official 
chroniclers may often chronicle 
wrongly. Indolence, distaste, and 
carelessness are ever plants of rapid 
growth in an official bosom; and 
can such plants put forth healthful 
printed leaves? Private interest is 
an incentive to painstaking exertion ; 
honey is made, not by the salaried 
drone, but by the self-supporting 
bee. Nor is good honey dear at a 
good price. 

Non nostrum tantas componere 
lites. For our own part, we doubt 
whether the discrepancy of the 
reports, as at present compiled, 
inter se, is not much exaggerated. 
That they necessarily vary greatly 
in precision and completeness must 
be admitted. It is not given to each 
member of the reporting phalanx to 
be able to take a trustworthy note 
in Court, or to stamp it with the 
sharp impress of accuracy in cham- 
bers. 

Non ciascun segno 
E buono, ancor che buona sia la cera.* 


The advantages of a single au- 
thentic version, prepared by gentle- 
men in whom the profession—and 
therefore the public—could feel con- 
fidence, would be undeniably great. 
We doubt, however, whether re- 


* Dante, Purg. xviii. 38. 
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porters ought not to remain, as at 
present, independent of the control 
of judges; and we should assuredly 
hesitate long before approving their 
conversion into mere officials, de- 
barred from that private practice 
which is not only their best teacher, 
but their strong incentive to excel- 
lence.t Under any system, much, 
after all, must be left to the re- 
porter’s discretion in the prepara- 
tion of his materials, a process 
which must always be carried on in 
that private workshop, his cham- 
bers, whether he be official or non- 
official. Again, it appears to us 
that the business of the Courts could 
scarcely be carried on, were judges 
required to put their judgments 
into writing in all cases; and that in 
very many cases written judgments 
are not called for. The same ob- 
jections, moreover, which are urged 
to the compilation by reporters of 
judgments orally delivered, would 
apply with equal force to the like 
compilation of the oral arguments of 
counsel, which form a very impor- 
tant portion of a report. Yet no 
one, we believe, suggests that coun- 
sel should be required to reduce 
their arguments to writing before 
they are reported. 

In conclusion, let us point out 
what appear to us to be two great 
and crying evils in the present 
system. The first and foremost is 
the indiscriminate publication, now 
permitted, of each and every case 
that is decided ; the only check upon 
the publication of every one being 
the discretion or caprice of the many 


t The proceedings which took place in the case of The Queen v. The Burslem Local 


Board of Health (1 Ellis § Ellis’s Rep. 1077) may be instanced as atlording a striking 
exemplification of the disadvantage arising, under the present system, from a single 
unauthentic version of a decision. In that case, the heavy cost of an appeal against the 
judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench was incurred, upon the faith of a decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Wood, which was reported, we believe, only in the columns of a weekly serial, 
and was wholly opposed to a previously reported judgment of the Queen’s Bench, to be 
found in Ellis and Blackburn’s—the ‘ regular’—series. At the appeal, the Court of 
Exchequer Chamber affirmed the judgment of the Queen’s Bench, appealed against, with- 
out calling upon counsel to argue in support of it, Mr. Justice Willes observing (1 ZL. § E. 
p- 1090): ‘ It is very possible that there were circumstances before Vice-Chancellor Wood 
not stated in the Report’ of the case before him, ‘which would explain the apparent 
inconsistency between that case and’ the case in Lillis and Blackburn. 

t Reporters have often been elevated to, and proved distinguished ornaments of, the 
Bench itself. We may instance the names of Jervis, Cresswell, Alderson, amongst past ; 
of Crompton and Blackburn amongst present judges. To these may be added that of Sir 
Colley Harman Scotland, the present Chief Justice of Madras. 
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reporters, and each of them. This 
practice causes mischief in many 
ways. It cumbers the Reports with 
much that is not worth preserving 
—with cases, the points involved in 
which were too clear for argument, 
and with cases so exceptional in 
their circumstances as to stand 
alone, and be unavailable as pre- 
cedents. It thus cumbers even the 
best Reports ; one reporter being re- 
luctant to omit that which his rival 
inserts; but it sometimes happens 
that one, only, reports some particu- 
lar case, and that a case not recon- 
cilable, as reported, with others of 
its class. Thus is opened a door to 
uncertainty, and thus is inducement 
offered to the litigious to question 
rights, or attack doctrines of law 
which ought to be absolutely unas- 
sailable. The other evil of the 
present system to which we refer is 
the undue haste with which some, 
the undue delay with which others, 
of the Reports record the decisions 
of the Courts. <A judicial decision 
is given. On the one hand,a crude 
and imperfect abstract of it, and of 
the facts and arguments on which it 
proceeded, finds its way into print 
within a few days; on the other, a 
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full and reliable report of it does 
not appear for months, sometimes 
for years.* In consequence, Court 
and counsel have long no better re- 
ference to the case than the crude 
and imperfect abstract; and when 
the more painstaking reporter at 
last commences the preparation of 
the full report, memory lends not 
her aid to reason. 

We have now brought our re- 
marks toa close. If our imperfect 
account ofthe present system of law 
reporting, and the defects of which 
it is accused, shall have awakened 
the interest of the thoughtful reader, 
our object will have been fully at- 
tained. We have sought rather to 
point out the evils which seem to 
call for remedy than to anticipate 
what may be the remedy devised. 
That some remedy will be found we 
cannot doubt, after the deliberate 
condemnation of the system which 
the Bar has recorded. There will— 
there must—-be a change for the 
better: a change by which the 
lawyer shall still, indeed, have no 
butter to his sawdust; but a change 
by which he shall be regaled on 
heart of oak alone, nor longer nau- 
seate upon deal and pine. 


* A chasm of a whole year (1860) still remains to be filled up in the ‘ regular’ series 


of Reports in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 


We are aware that this delay has been the 


re-~ult of causes unavoidable under the present system, and for which the reporters are not 


to blame. 


But should a system which conduces to such a result be longer tolerated ? 





